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A T HE IS I 


Is evidently confuted, 
Beyond all Contradiction, from ſuch 


: lid Arguments as are obvious to the 


Capacity of the moſt unlearned Reader, 


To which is prefixed, 4 


A Short Diss ERT AT ION on the Force 
of REASs ON, Freedom of THouGnrT, Oe. 


All NATURE is but ART, unknown to thee, 
All Chance, Direction, which thou can ſt not ſee ; 
All Diſcord, Harmony, not underſtood, 

All partial Evil, univerſal Gl. Pop. 
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STE F all the Misfortunes incident | 
to Mortals, none can come up 0 
their religious Jarrings. What 
a melancholy and moving Scene 
muſt it not be to ſee the Children 
of the ſame Parents, ſuch as the Sons of Man, 
in all Appearance, are, whoſe Views ought ta 
be the ſame, and Intereſt indiviſible, per pe- 
tually at doggers-drawing ? Matt. x. 21. The 
Jews abominate the Gentiles, Ley. xx. 23. 
the Chriſtians abbor both, 2 Cor. vi. 14. and 
are often ſo divided amongſt themſelves, as 
even to refuſe one another the Salute, 2 Jo. x. 
But the Matter in Debate being of ſo inte- 
reſting a Nature as that of a preſent Hap- 


a pineſs 
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pineſs and future Welfare, generally believed 
to be the whole Scope of Religion, unfortu- 
nately makes our ſpiritual” Warriors fancy 
they are qualified to obſerve neither Meaſure 
in their Demands, nor Moderation in their 
Purſuits : Hence the cruel Invention of Stakes, 


Racks, and Gibbet:, to eſtabliſh the Conqueror” s 


religious Modes, Hence thoſe Crouds of bu- 
man Victims, who, after having fallen a Sa- 
crifice to the furious Zeal of their prevalent 
Tormentors, are reckened the greateſt Orna- 
ment of their reſpective Parties, Apoc. vi. 9. 
As this bleeding Condition of Mankind, 
able to ſoften ever ſo unrelenting a Heart, 
can't be looked upon with an Eye of Uncon- 


cern and Indifferency by any Well-wiſher of 


his own Species; every one is in Duty bound 
to contribute what in him lies towards ſo ſalu- 
tary an End as the adjuſting this Difference. 
Thrice happy who could ſucceed in ſo glorious 
an Attempt ! Tho" I am too ſenſible of my 
own Weakneſs to think I could be equal to ſo 
arduous a Taſk, yet I venture to pud Pen to 
Paper, were it but to give a reugh Draught 
of ſo uſeful a Plan, in Hopes others may 
take a Fancy to execute or amend it : Where- 
fere my Reflections are to be looked upon, not 
as authoritative Deciſions, but mere Eſſays, 


as will appear by my ſinging = Palinody, 


or 
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or recanting, when made ſenſible of any 
Miſtake I might have made, It is irne, 
this has been handled again and again by 
Writers of unqueſtionable Abilities : But the 
Itch of turning Author, ſo modiſb, or ra- 
ther epidemic, in our Age, has ſeized me 
ſo violently, that I reſolve to take my Chance, 
It is true, I never had attempted to ſound the 
Ford, had others, whom, from their Perfor- 
mances, I don't find to be very ſure footed, 
not broke the Ice. Goldfinders and Scavengers 
often pick up the Jewels that had fſlipt 
through the Fingers of our prime Nobility. 
Moreover, if famous Painters don't exclude 
Dawbers, I know no Reaſon why eminent 
Writers ſhould filence Scribblers: For why 


_Jhould the Daſbes of a Pen, any more than 


the Strokes of a Pencil, be ſuppoſed” ſo very 
prepoſterous as, notwithſtanding. the Variety of 
our Palates, to hit no Bodys Taſte. Hau- 
ever, tho my Eſſays ſhould ſhare a different 
Fate, I will comfort —— with thoſe who 
unſucceſs/ully try Experiments: The Thought 
of having done my beſt Endeavours, Mat. 
xii. 44. and of having bad ſome Improvement 
into the Bargain, will alundantiy indemnify 
me for my Pains and Loſs of Time. There 
is nothing opens the Mind like Writing: Often 
We lar ourſelves cock-ſure of a Thing, which, 

a 2 © upon 
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upon ſetting Pen to Paper, we find to be 


quite wrong. There is indeed ſuch a Glut of 


Books coming out every Day, that they ſeem 
a publick Nuſance : But it is pity wwe ſhould 
never complain of the Courſes, be they never 
fo many, ſerved up to our Tables, to pamper 
our Carcaſes, and yet that we are ſo ſoon ſur- 
feited with what is intended to improve our 
Minds. 

II. 1 am very ſenſible of the many mortify- 
ing Circumſtances that muſt unavoidably at- 
tend my launching into the World. The Publick 
is a Monſter with as many Eyes as the Lights 
the Thing under Conſideration can be taten in; 


| but unfortunately ſeldom ſees with the naked 


Eye; ſo that, like a coloured Pain of Glaſs, 
that tinftures the bright Rays of the Sun, 
the Variety of theſe Mediums ſo diverſifies 
the Object, as to make it appear quite ano- 
ther Thing, Hence the Ties of Friendſhip, and 
other Attachments, make the Nonſenſe of a 
Favourite appear a Witticiſm , and the gla- 
ring of a Grandee turns his vulgar Expreſ- 


ions into ſo many Apophthegms, Eccl, xin. 28. 


whereas the Productiens of one that makes no 
Noiſe in the World, be they never ſo com- 
pleatly finiſhed, if they eſcape the Flames, will 
ſcarcely bear a ſingle reading. I may venture 
to ſay, that Saul among the Prophets, 
1 Kin. 
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1 Kin. xix. 24. would have never become a 
Proverb, nor King W —m's Noſe /o 
common a Saying, nor Hony ſoit qui mal y 
penſe, — Evil to him that evil thinks, be 
Motto of a certain Knighthood, had it not 
been for the Relation they bear to ſome con- 
ſpicuous Perſonages. If the Sultan becomes 
a Chriſtian, his Apaſile wont fail acquaint- 
ing all the known Parts of the Globe with 
his Proſelite But if he deigns to ſtoop ſo low 
as to evangelize an old Cloaths-crying Jew, 
this Converſion, tho" perhaps of greater Im- 
portance in the Eyes of Heaven, 1 Kin. xvi. 7. 
will be ſcar cely known beyond his own Threſhold. 
It is not the Divine alone that is ſhocked 
with this unfair Manner of judging Merit 
by a foreign Light : It is the loud Complaint 
of the plain Dealer throughout all the Sta- 
tions of Life. A Quack in a Chariot, with 
his three-legged Wig, will be intruſted with 
the Lives of the firſk Quality; whereas the 
very Thought of a never ſo regular bred Phy- 
fician in a ſorry Garb, and trudging it on Foot, 
would be apt to pbyſick them into another 
World. A Dabbler at the Law, decked out 
with his milk-white plaited Band, and full- 
bottom Wig, will be Day and Night beſet 
with Crouds of reſtleſs; Clients; Qbilſt the 
ableſt Barriſter, with a natural Bob and 
a 3 thread- 
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thread bare Gown, may fleep ever ſo long 


unmoleſted. The fair Trader, that lives with. 
in Compaſs to give every one his own, will 
Ind his Credit in a panting Way; whereas 
a common, Bite, that makes a taring Shew, 


can freely run in Score the very Eve of a 


Bankruptcy. A Commander renowned for 


Skill and.Gallantry, if be does not forfeit bis 
Head, will be for ever diſgraced and caſheered 
for an Over fight often over-looked in a Prince 
of the Blood. In ſhort, Favour and Figure 
are ſo far ibe common Teſts of -Probity and 
Shut in the Eyes of our Wordlings, that they 
tem lo look upon Obſcurity and Poverty/with. _ 
as much Niſdain as if they bad heen the moſt 
heinous of the deadly Sins. 

But cur Spiritualiſts, the implacable Ene- 
mies of the former, run quite counter to theſe 
Max ms. 4 floveniy, tattered and unfaſhion-. 


Able Garment, Joel ii. 13. 4 flarved and 


wan Viſage, ſerene and grim by Fits, a faint 
Voice, interrupted with Moans, mortified Eyes, 
mournful Mien, &c. Mat. vi. 16. which are 
often the Simptoms of the moſt refined Pride, 
and expreſs as little the real Sentiments of 
whe Heart, as the Weeds of ſome young Wi- 
dows, or the Weepers of ſome mourning 
Ceurtiers : Thefe, I jay, attended with cer- 
tain ang or ghaſtly Contorſions of the 

| Face, 
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Face, and exaggerated with the boaſtingly ex- 
hauſted Spirits of the warmeſt Zeal, employed 
perhaps oftener in gofſiping than goſpelling, 

are to them the undoubted Symbols of a living 

Oracle, and canonizable Saint; the convulſiue 

Fits of a cinical Stoic will prove as much 
here as the moſt authentick Miracles and 
palpable Demonſtrations, There 1s another 
Claſs of Men that embrace à Temperament 
betwixt theſe Extreams, by turning: both into 
one. He that has the Gift of accommodating - 
himſelf 40 Times and. Places, that whines at 
Prayer, and ſings at Table, that is reſerved 


in Ghurch, and cracks his Foke at Home, is 


their main and chief Confident. Here the 
Churchman, to make a” Figure, muſt be a 
Piece of a Genili man too; upon which he is 
often mort valued than upon the ſacred Cha- 


rafter , for to them nothing can be ſo fulſume 


as the mere Prieſt. Here a country-bred * 
Parſon, provided he be a fightly Man, 
has the Knack of thumping" his Breaſt 
and Cuſhion, the Gifts of Exclamation and 
Ejaculation, of dl: fing his Eyes, and lift- 
ing them to Heaven, and holds forth on 
Righteouſneſs, Godlineſs, and Wickeaneſs 
in general Terms, without deſcending to Pars 
ticulars, will come off with Applauſe in ad- 
vancing the moſt irifling Truths, "and often 
* the 
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the greateſt Abſurdities, where a Doctor of 
Oxtord, with his diminutive Air,” plain, but 
well laid out Diſcourſe, touching the Vices of 


" the Age, ſiriking the Sinner home to the 


Quick, and laying open all his Sores, «ill 
tend 'a fair Chance of being hiſſed, be his 
Proofs never ſo irrefragable. In ſport, 
whether you eat and be merry, or faſt and be 
ſorry, as you can never pleaſe ſome, Mat. 
xi. 18. /o whatever you do will go down with 
others : So difficult it is to keep a juſt Medium. 
III. Here are more Samples of the wry- 
faſhioned Way of thinking of the giady Mul- 
titude, which, in Fuſtice to true Learning, 7 
can't forbear mentioning. Be filent and mo- 
deſt, you are a Dunce; Taciturmty and Stu- 
pidity are ſinon mous, notwithſtanding the 
Opinion of Solumon, Prov. xvii. 27, 
Put up with Pot-luck, and a moderate Fee, 


your Diſintereſtedneſs cries down your Commo- 


dity. Be unſucceſsful, you are unſkilful; the 
unlucky and guilty are with them the ſame. 
Miſbehave, your Conduct will aſperſe your 
Country, Race, Profeſſion, &c. as if Faults 
had not been perſonal. Be naught in one 
Shape, you are ſo in all; it is no At of ſtrict 
Fuſtice, to give the Devil his Due. On the 
contrary, provided you exert your Lungs, 
rug your Shoulders, cry out that it is all 


Stuff 
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Stuff and Balderdaſh, ten to one but you car- 
ry the Day; the thorough impertinent Di- 
greſſions,, and other Incidents, you ſhould ſo 
forget yourſelf as to contradiftt what you had 
ſaid before; or that, from the Buz of the 
Company, er your own over-bearing Howlings, 
which is but too often the Caſe, you had not 
heard a Word from your Antagoniſt, nor the 
Standers-by only by Halves from you. If 
you happen to come from certain Quarters, 
whatever you advance will be reliſbed; as if 
Learning had been confined io one Nation, 
bad run in the Bload of @ particular Family, 
or had been a Noſtrum peculiar to one Set 
of People. Speak glibly, and with a proper 
Accent, it will ſet you off prodigioufly ;, tho it 
is well known ſome talk better than they think, 
as others think better than thy talk; and that 
a Givberiſh may poſſibly denote as good Senſe as 
the moſt brilliant Engliſh. Be mild and 
ſweet-tempered in Diſpute, it gives you a great 
Sandtion; theo" we often fee a jovial and 
waggi/h Companion utter [mper tinencies with 
Moderation and Gravity, whilſt our natural- 
ly cholerick Folks often put off the greateſt 
Truths with Heat and Fury. 4 flow, diftinth, 
and audible Voice ſirikes ſome vaſtly ; tho" it 
is properly the Rhetorician or Muſician that 
keeps Time, and that a haſty, huddling Stam- 

merer 
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merer is intitled to as much Wit as a tongue- 
tied Humdrum. Some Stanzas pillaged from 
our rhiming Poets are very graceful; tho 

the Verſificator bad rather ſin againſt good 
Senſe, than miſs his Cadence, Repeat whole 
Chapters of the Bible by Heart, you are a 
compleat Divine; tho* you were incapable of 
drawing a ſingle theological Inference from 
thence. Some ſeemingly extemporary Sallies 
and Repartees, ſome technical Words, Greek 
Derivations, Latin Sentences, &c. generally 
learn'd by Rote, make you very profound, 
eſpecially with the literate, though, in Fact, 
they rather fignify punning Flights than ſolid 


Judgment, and ſavour more of Pedaniry 


than the downright Scholar. In ſhort, a great 
Afſuduity in paying your Court Cap-in-hand, 
ſome Tenders of Services, aſfectionate Expreſ- 


fions, 2 Kin, xv. 5. will, with many, ſtand 
inſtead of the greateſs Accompliſhments ; 


nay ſome are weak enough to take the Bright- 
neſs of your Parts upon your bare Word; 
tho* ſelf-puffing is the moſt natural Argu- 
ment of the contrary, Jo. v. 31. Theſe, 
with a World of others, too tedious to be in- 
ſerted here, are the vulgar Teſts of Learning, 
not only with the Plebeians, but even many 
Pretenders to a more liberal Education, Upon 
this Principle the Nobleman that had never 
* learnt 
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learni further than to puſh Quart and Tierce, 
ride and whip the Hare; the Lady that had 
never been out of the Boarding School, where 
the Dance, Dreſs, &c. are the favourite 
tiltle-tatile Theme; the Merchant, brought 
up from his Infancy for the Counter, a more 
proper. Seat for Mammon than the Muſes 
the Tradeſman, ſcarcely acquainted with the 
Tools of his Art; theſe, I ſay, will tell you 
that Maſter ſuch- a- onœ is the ableſt Lawyer, 
Phyſician, or Divine in the Kingdom; and 
that with as much Confidence, as if they bad 
been ſo many Graduates of theſe Faculties, 
and thorough Judges of his Deſerts. ST) 

Tho? I have lied theſe deceitful Blinds of 
Learning but to the Perſons themſelves and 
their Expreſſions, yet they are equally appli- 
cable to their written Performances: If they 
are ſet off with any of theſe Graces, they will 
paſs Muſter, and be patronized by Hundreds; 
otherwiſe, be they never ſo elaborate, far from 
quitting Coſt, they ſtand a fair Chance of 


running the Gantlet. The Apprehenſion of ſuch 


rough Uſage, however" deſerving of («<mmiſe- 
ration or Contempt, has more than once very 
near deterred me from proceeding farther. 
My Eſſays are of another Stamp; their only 
Ornament is plain Reaſoning 3 with whoſe 


excellent Maxims if the World had been beiter 
acquainted, 


# 
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acquainted, in my Opinion we had not been 
plagued with ſo many religious Cabals, 1 Cor, 
1. 12. nor Spettatgrs of thoſe ridiculous Scenes 
that daily paſs even in common Society, where 
one Man, tho" often unacquainted with the 
very Terms.of what he is upon, is frequent- 
| ly ſeen to gain ſuch Credit, and bear ſuch a 
I Sway with a Circle of bis infatuated Admi- 
| rers, as to engage them to wallow the nau- 
ſeous Draughts he tenders, without making a 
fingle wry Face; which migbt have been pre- 
13 vented, and in a great Meaſure be ſtill re- 
i] medied, by a proper Manner of Reaſoning : 
Wherefore it wont be amiſs to give a Sketch 
of its Nature and Uſefulneſs here. 

IV. 4s Perſpective is the Art of ſeeing 
what without a Microſcope would be invi- © 
ſible; ſo Reaſoning is that the Mind uſes bs 
i" come at the Knowledge of a Truth which ©. 
It otherwiſe would be unailainable : So that 
| 18 without it ſhe would be as much in the Dark, © 
0 with regard to what is not a ſelf-evident x 
We Axiom, or does not immediately fall un- 
10 der the Senſes; as an Aſtronomer without 
Opticks would be a Stranger to the moſt ſubtil 
of our Teleſcopical Stars. It is ſo neceſſary 
a Charatteriſiick of Man, that he is excluded 
from the Predicament of Beaſts only in Pro- 
portion of the Share be has of it; ſo that 

| the 
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the Philoſopher and Peaſant, Grecian and 
Barbarian, equally lay claim to it. [ts Uſe ex- 
tends to the moſt diametrically oppoſite Ex- 
treams of Nature; the Elephant and Mouſe, 
the Crocodile and Lizard, the Eagle and Gnat, 
the Whale and Sprat, the Cedars of Libanus 


and Hyſſop, 3 Kings, iv. 33. fall within its 


Province. 
But we muſk make a Difference betwixt 
theſe ſenſible Things, and what paſſes within 
* the Mind. Fler own Thoughts and Paſſions 
. 2 either are not diſtin#t from her, or, at leaſt, 
„are the beſt Arguments we have of ber Ex- 
2 fence; fo that we may as well doubt of this, 
» | which an ingenuous Sceptick will never do, as | 
: 3 fuſpert the Truth of thoſe Affections. This - 
o Certainty holds with Regard not only to their 
5 1.7 imple Being, but likewije to the various No- 
17 f tions ſhe forms of tbem; for here ſhe can't \ 
> = miſtake neither, whilſt ſhe lays within her own 
” 2 Sphere, paſſes her Fudgment upon her Ideas 
„only, without any Reference to the J. Dings ſup- 


Wr 
— 833 


11 1 poſed repreſented by them, and carries it no 
i!]! Þ further than what they clearly exhibit to her. 
_ Hence our ideal or abſtract Sciences, ſuch as 
24 © the Metaphyſicłs and pure Mathematicks, are 
„ fo full of Demonſtrations; becauſe they treat 


WP only of Ideas, \which can bade their Being 
he 885 in ad from the Mind; whereas the Reſt 


| b | are, 
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are, for the moſt Part, conjectural; becauſe 
their Sulject- Malter being foreign to the 
Mind, it can take Cogniſance of them but 
through ſome foreign Reports, which, as they 
prove more or leſs faithful, determine their 


I Degree of Certainty. 
ji / V. I is as impeſſuble for the Mind to have 
It an Idea of any corporal Thing without the 
[A Teſtimony of the Senſes, as. for a Man born 
It blind to judge of Colours: But this Teſtimo- 
j ay, called Experience, is not always to be 
i truſted to; wherefore ſhe muſt be very cautious 
w in proceeding upon ſuch fallacious Informa- 
| tions. If ſhe intends to ſtand upon a. tolerable 
i good Bottom, ſhe muſt take the Pains to croſs- © 
If examine and confront theſe Evidences ; and 
Ill take particular Care to conform her Sentence 
i 1350 their Depoſitions, to proceed but in Con- 
| ſequence thereof, and do nothing of her own © 
Wi Head; which Canduct will be as good a Surety 
my of the Truth of Things exterior to her, as 
1 any ſhe can have for the Certainty of what © 
ws is tranſacted within herſelf. But this Courſe © 
Lil is often too long-winded for her impatient © 
Yi Temper ; ſhe is ſo eager for the Diſpatch. of © 
W Bufineſs, that. ſhe ſcarcely glances upon the * 
l Caſe before ſhe pronounces; rather than /it 7 
Wi ſtill to hear the Witneſſes out, ſhe puts Words © 
1 into their Mouths they never intended: 1 
I burnt © 
N 
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| burnt Finger, for Example, tells her it ſmarts, 


2? won't | 


3 ſaid no ſuch Thing, and know 
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thus far ſhe may paſs ber Verdi, but ſhe 
o here, ſhe declares moreover the 
Pain ts inherent to the Finger, and not ber 
own Senſation ; whereas the Finger itſelf had 
ws nothing of the 


Matter. 


E 


VI. I don't pretend however to confine eve- 


* ry ont's Knowledge merely to what his own 
* Senſes propoſe : 
amy ſingle Man could have a perſonal Expe- 
* rience of all Things, ſbe takes the Word of 
! others, called Authority, for many Neceſſa- 
* ries in Life, which is the Foundation of Faith. 
* Here there is alſo à great deal of Caution to 
be taken: For all Propoſitions are not of the 
2 ſame Kind. Some there are whoſe Truth is 


For as it is impoſſible, that 


merely caſual, ſuch as that there bas been a 
general Deluge, Gen. vii. 20. a Conflagra- 


tion of Sodom, Sc. Gen. xix. 28. which 


: might have or not have been, and whoſe Know- 


i 


ge we could have but by Hear-ſay : Others 


are conſtant and invariable ; ſuch as that the 
Mater was of a ſuffocating, and Fire of a 
burning Nature, which may be known by Dint 
j of Reaſon, or our own Experience, without the 
= Aid of others. The firſt Kind are called Facts, 


and may be ſafely believed upon the bare, but 


© unexceptionable Atteſtation of others ; nay, the 


b 2 
very 


* 
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very Beaſts are ſufficient to aſcertain them, as 
Balaam's Aſs did the Preſence of the Angel, 
Numb. xxii. 25. Tobias's Dog the Arrival 


of his Maſter, Tob. xi. 9, Sc. But the | 


other Sort are ſaid to be Points in Law or 
Right, where @ Croud of the beſt qualified 
Evidences will avail nothing but in Propor- 
tion to their Reaſons, Here nothing is to be 
taken upon Truſt, for Truth will be Truth, 
tho it bad not a fingle Acmirer in the World, 
and an Error won't be the leſs ſo, for having 
been aſſerted by all Autiquity, often biaſſed by 
the Miſtake of one leading Man, and having 
the Firmneſs and Santtion of the Royal Patent 
in its Favour, which could never overthrow 
the Reality of our Aniipodes, nor give any addi- 
tional Virtue to our Specificks: So that, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, Reaſoning won't de for a 


Fact, nor Authority for eſtalliſbing a Right; 


whence proceeds the Engliſh Saying, It is 
Matter of Fact; not that a Faf# needs no 
Pronf, as ſome ſeem to take it; but that it 
does not afford to be reaſoned upon otherwiſe 
than from Authority : Hence extrinſical Pro- 
babiliſm, as the Scholaſticks term it, or a 
Probability founded on mere Authority, is in 
Matters of Right an Impoſition upon Com- 
mon Sen ſe. | 


VII. 
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8 VII. Under the Denomination of Authority, 
> 3 Beſides Affidavits, Deeds, Charters, and Re- 
} } cords, Hiſtory is comprebended, which, asit is 
be but a bare Recital of former Fatts, and does 
„not put one's Thoughts and Wits ſo much upon 
d * theStretch, is more agreeable to the indolent and 
'- Þ effeminate Genius of the Age, than the Study 
be - Right, which requires ſuch Penetration 
0 2 2 tobe into the Bowels of Nature, that the 
d, muſing Philoſopher often loſes the Shaft of 
8 bis Mine, and that the Megrims arifing from 
His cloſe Application turn his Brain; as is 
ug related of Albertus the Great, who, from 
nt being the Miracle of his Age, became quite 
* 1 Rupid. Hence the Adventures of Telemachus, 
di- © or of Robinſon Cruſoe, ſome Scraps of Chro- 
ro- | | nology, to trace the Riſe, Intermarriages and 
2 * Revenues of Families, 1 Tim i. 4. or even My- 
it; ue, or old Women's Fables, 1 Tim. iv. 7. 
18 1 ave a greater Run than all the Theorems 
and Problems of Euclid ; 4 Tale-teller in 
Company with a Flaſh of Memory, the only 
+ Thing neceſſary, beſides a triſting Share of 
2 Senſe, to comprehend, retain, or ſet off a 
Story, would out-fhine a Newton with his Art 
+ of finding out the Longitude, or the Pbiloſo- 
| Us Ss Stone. 
Hiſtory, I muſt own, has its amuſing Beau- 
4 lies; but what is the Hiſtorian but the Pla- 
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giary and Eccho of thoſe that went before?! 
Does he not perfectly reſemble a diſordered 
Stomach, that voids the Aliment ſuch as it 
was taken* What great Improvement does 
Mankind in the main receive from his poring ? 
We want to unravel ſome Secrets of Nature, 
are we the nearer our Mark for employing all 
the Art of Critics lo know what others, 
whoſe Expreſſions are often more ambiguous 
than the Matter in Debate, had perhaps 
miſtakenly thought of them? What an idle 
Curiofity would it not be to ſeek after the Diſ- 
coverer of the Load: ſtone, whereas nothing can 
be ſo beneficial as a thorough Knowledge of its © 
Properties? Suppoſing it were poſſible to deſcry © 
the Epoch of Atheiſm acroſs the dark Clouds © 
of Antiquity, and find out that Spinoſa, De- 
macritus, or ſome Anti-diluvian, had firſt 
given Riſe to that hideous Monſter, would 
fuch an Inqueſt not be like leaving the Houſe © 
on Fire to run after the Incendiary? Had 
Sir Iſaac Newton been but a religious Ob- © 
ſervant of our ancient Aſtronomers, what © 
great Figure would he have made in the 
World? The Knowledge indeed of ſome former 
Diſcoveries, and of the Manner ihe Antients 
went to work to make them, ſhew Erudition, © 
and ſave many tireſome Inquiries to their Fol- 
lowers : But to be merely acquainied with their 

Author, 
S 
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? 23 Author, and the very Time of his Invention, 
3 7 whichis properly hiſtorical, give as poor a Pre- 
t 3 tenfion to the Title of a Man of Letters, as 
s 23 the bare Knowledge of the Year Chriſtopher 
Columbus diſcovered America, that Czar, 
„ or the Duke of Normandy, made the Cone 
Ul 7 queſt of England, give to that of Naviga- 
Ss tion, the Military Art, or Geographical 
us } Deſcription of thoſe Countries. 
ps 2 VIII. But, Excurſions apart, let us ſee the 
ie | other Steps the Mind takes to extend her 
/- : Knowledge of corporeal Things: Tho" the 
an * Senſes are originally the Sources thereof, 
iis pet ſhe ſo improves the Ideas borrowed from 
ry 7 that ſhe ſoon out- does her Tutors. As 
ds all Mankind together can't make an Experi- 
Je- ment upon every individual Thing in Nature, 
rſs e applies thoſe Obſervations ſhe had made on 
uld * ſome to others, that ſeem of the ſame Kind, 
- that ſhe had never made a Trial of, which foe 

calls Analogy. Thus, after having poiſed 
» ſeveral Stones, and found them all be 
be takes it for a general Rule, that all Stones 
are 2 

IX. Sometimes ſhe is put to ſuch Shifts, 
2 that having neither Experience, Authority, 
er Analogy to go by, ſhe feigns Suppoli- 
Fol- | tions, whereby ſhe often extratts a Keali 


heir © From a Fiction, by eſpouſing the Hypotheſis, 
bor, © which 
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pPropoſed Difficulty. This Method has given Riſe 
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which better anſwers the Conditions of the 


to the different Syſtems of the World, of Sa- 
turn's Ears, &c. ihe Rule of Falſe, and 
Algebra, are grounded upon it, and it is 
very neceſſary for diſcovering People's Views 
and Meaning by their Overt- ats. In a 
Word, this is a good Method to be taken to 
diſcover the hidden Cauſe from the known 


Effelt; after we have ſufficiently enumerated all 


the natural Cauſes, and found them in ſuſſicient 
to verify Prophecies, work Miracles, and that 
they fall ſhort even of the common Phenome- 
nas, we may very well conclude they muſt 
be the Doings of ſome all-powerful Being. 
A Gentleman of a very large Fortune dies 
inteſtate, a great many trump up Preten- 
ions to the Inheritance, after all their 
Claims have been ſeverally found void, the 


Fudge may ſafely pronounce it to be forfeited 


to the Crown. 

When any two Ideas whatſoever are propoſed 
to her, ſhe compares them ſeverally with a 
third, called therefore Medium and Argu- 
ment, as from their known Connexion with 
it, their Coberency with one another may be 
inferred ; after the Manner a Mathematician 
Judges Quantities that are equal toa third to 
be equal to one another, Thijs ſbe calls ſillo- 


giſing, 


* 
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giſing, and is properly reaſoning in ſuch a 
demonſtrative Manner, that he who, after 
having allowed the two firſt Parallels, called 
Premiſes, would deny the third called Con- 
cluſion, could be forced to deny what be bad 
allowed before, which is the Heighth of Ab- 
ſurdity-: but if any of the two firſt is de- 
nied, then a third Idea muſt be found out as 
2 yet unemployed in the ſame Manner, to make 
it out, and ſo forth > 
X. For Fear of being impoſed upon, either 
2 through too much Precipitation or Credulity, 
3 ſhe denies ber Aſſent to what ſhe had not 
2 thoroughly examined, and carefully reviſes 
* the Grounds even of her hitherto moſt un- 
2 doubted Tenets, which ſhe calis doubting me- 
2 thodically; ut does not airuptly refer 
7 them, which would be doubting effettually. 
I. is Prudence to get the Foundation of our 
2 Houſe viſited by a Builder, for Fear of being 
one Day buried in its Ruins; but it would be- 


ſed , tray a great Deal of Levily to get it pulPd 
> 2 © down upon the leaſt Suſpicion, without any more 
gu- ado, and throw ourſelves into the Street. 
ith © The Muſſulman, for Example, firmly believes 
y be Mahomet was a great Prophet, but the 
ian © Chriſtian that he was an arrant Cheat Both 


1 to the one and the other, if capable and defirous 
illo- M a, the Matter, io at with Judge- 
ing, ment 
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ment ànd Impartiality, muſs ſtick io their Opi- 
nions of his Perſon and Plan of Religion, 
until after they have weighed the Reaſons 
pro and con, and plainly found which pre- 
ponderate; which Reflection is alone ſufficient 
to overthrow ſome mock Attempts of a Lon- 


don Pamphlet, mentioned hereafter, for pro - 


ſcribing rational Faith, in Order, no Doubt, 
to decry Revelation, and make out Religion 
to be but pure Enthuſiaſm, whoſe florid, but 
blunt Fallacies, 1 ſhall endeavour to detect on 
another Occaſion: For if its anonimous Au- 
thor had properly conſidered the Nature of 4 
methodical Doubt, he might have eafily 
known, that a rational Enguiry does not al- 
ways ſuppoſe a Neutrality, and that the pro- 
vidently examining Chriſtian is no more to be 


deemed a flufuating Infidel, or Apoſtate from 


his baptiſmal Vow, iban ihe above cautions 
Houſe-keeper is to be reckoned a Fadl, Strange 
Paradox indeed! that the Governor of a 
Town can't atiempt rendering it impregnable 
by examining and improving its Defences, and 
taking a Survey of the befieging Enemy's 
Forces, without being ſuſpected of Treaſon. 
In the Courſe of this Scrutiny, ſhe therefore 
takes the ſame Steps on both Side the Queſtion. 

She is as intent upon raiſing Difficulties, as 
finding out Proofs, and as induſtrious in over- 
throwing 


1 PREFACE will 
" Þ throwing theſe as levelling thoſe. He that is 


3 wedded to one Opinion, ſo as to be deaf to 
$ any counter Remonſtrances, or gives Ear 10 
b them merely to charge the Oppenents ' with 
8 Invectives, John 9. 34. An unwarrantable 
but loo common a Practice of ſome hot. headed 
Sealots, whoſe clamorous Deportment in Diſ- 
„ pute plainly ſhews that they are more intent. 
"2 upon getting the Viftory than informing them- 
1 ve, or improving of others, as Ads of 
u Benevolence never interrupt à good Under- 
4 


ſtanding, 1 Cor. 13. 4, however pleaſed he 
4 may. ſeem to be within himſelf, is fitter to lead 
2 the "Blind, or ad the Billingſgate, than enter 
al- tbe controverſial Liſts. What an aukward 

gur muſt be not cut at Fencing, who is a 
4 * thorough Stranger to his Antagoniſt's Manner 
ef Play? However, ibo“ it is certain no 
our Þ thorough Conuittion can he had of an Opi- 
nin, whilſt there ſubſets any material Objec- 
lion to it unſolved, yet fuch Difficulties as 
"ariſe from our imperfett Knowleage of Things, 
and the Ignorance of our limited Minds, can 
be no Obſtacle to it, provided our Perſuaſion 
4 Proceed, from evidently well. grounded Argu- 
ments. The inſurmountable Difficulties flaried 
"againſt the Reality of any Thing being infinite, 
do not in the leaſt ſhake the many Demonſtra-. 
Tons of the Mathemalicks, touching the In- 
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commenſurability of Quantities, which ſhews 
them diviſible without End, Sure no one can 
pretend that our Incapacity of explaining ſome 
Phenomenas of Nature is a ſufficient Ar- 
gument againſt their Reality, but when 
there is no clear and evident Proof on either 
Side, then it is reaſonable, that Opinion ſhould 
prevail, which is grounded upon the more pro- 
bable Conjeftures, and more ſatisfaftorily an- 
ſwers the Objections. 1 
6 | XI. The Method ſhe follows in her Ex- 
| i a amination is, to take the Suljed of her Doubt 
10 to pieces, called Analiſis, and then put tbem 
0 together again, called, Syntheſis, which, if 
þ done regularly, will give a thorough Know- 7 
(NN ledge on't. She would feign know, for Ex- 
My ample, what it is that makes a Watch go; 
Wl upon which ſhe begins to take down the Ba- 
..= lance where the Motion is more ſenſible, then 7 
1 the Wheel it has an immediate Communica- 
TV tion with, and ſo on, till ſhe comes to the Bar- 
1060 rel, where ſhe finds the main Spring rolPd 
10606 up ſo ligbily, that by expanding 1tſelf,. it 
ih thus winds the Fuſee and Wheels about, Af. 
11 ter they are taken aſunder, ſhe ſorts them 
10 coell, that, to be made up again, every Piece 
. ſhould exattly anſwer its own Place; by this 
e Means a ſeemingly well. grounded 1 is 
| . len 


. d 
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often extenuated, and a flender Probability 
; inſenſi 7% grows into an undoubted Certainty. 

It is by this Concatenation or Tie the Parts 


10 

and Properties of a Thing have together, that 
n © the Man of Learning is diſtinguiſhed from 
r = the Smatterer. We may ſafely ſay, that be 
i4 dh is beſt verſed in tracing it out, jo as 
neither to fall back nor ſet forth but in Pro- 
1 portion as be finds them linked together, is 


Z the true Reaſoner, which may be better com- 
„pre bended by fome familiar Examples than the 
be © tireſome Rehearſal of logical Rules. 
-m Our Sportſmen know that toben the Dogs 
if are at a Default, the yourg Babblers, full of 
ww. Fire, puſh forward far beyond where the 
"ug. = Hare ſquats: When they have found their 
0; © Miſtake, they 1un back with ſuch Eagerneſs, 
>; © that they often come to the very Form before 
bon bey flop : Thus they continue backwards and 
A ee making as much Noiſe as if they 
ar-. bad a full View of their Prey, until the Scent 
Id 4 is grown ſo ſiale, that it is impoſſible to ſmell 
= it. But the cunning eld Dog behaves quite 
4 Y aberwiſe 3 he wont budge from the Spot 
lil he has made out all the Wiles, and re- 
covered his Game. 
Dur Fencers can make a Difference of a 
© Perſon that dexterouſly wards off all the 
ien Paſſes made at him from ancther that parries 
f C a Tierce 
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a Tierce inſtead of a Quart, and a Quart in- * 
ſtead of a Tierce. A Spinſter is ſenſible that 
he who winds a Skain by the right End runs 
3 ſmoothly, whereas the wrong ones rave! 

In relating any common Fatt you will! 


| find one Man ſtick jo cloſe to his Point, that 


in conveying his Notions to others, he gives 
thorough Satisfaction; whereas another, by | 


numberleſs Tautologies and Digreſſions, ſo loſes 


himſelf, that, to the great Mortification of his 


Hearers, be is often obſerved to interrupt his 
Tale, and cry out to the Company, What was 
I upon? What was I faying ? What have 


I faid laſt? Sc. If be enters into Diſpute, © 
finds bimſelf cloſely purſued from one Subject 


to another, and fairly beat out of all his 
Holds ; you will aſſuredly ſee him ſhift 
at every Turn, to recommence the . Argu- 
ment. | 
Theſe are the moſt familiar Patterns 
that occur to me of good and bad Rea- 
ſoners, and abundantly ſuffice to ſhew what 
an original Rationaliſt, or rather Rhapſodiſt 


he muſt be, who, to divert his Auditory, hooks 


Religion, Politicts, and the News of the 


Day, into all the Diſcourſes of his O, 


with the 12 Humour, and as little Or- 
der, as if they had been ſo many ſcattered 
s and 
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and unconnected Witticiſms a 4 M—y_ 
A. | 


XII. Hence we may conclude; that good 
| Reaſoning is not to be miſtaken for Truth, nor 


bad Reaſoning to be always, confounded with 
3 Falfity. He that ſays, If Cartouche had been 


honeſt, he had not been hanged, reaſons 


{ well; tho" neither Propoſition is true : Where- 


| as be that ſays, Cartouche was hanged be- 
A cauſe he was a Frenchman is wrong, tho" 
* both are true; it is not therefore in thz ſimple 
* Truth of the Propoſitions, but in the Man- 
ner they hang, like the Rings of a Chain, on 
one another, that good Reaſoning conſiſts 
Y 77 hence we may infer, that Reaſon is a Fa- 


4 Lauer of the Mind that traces out ſome hid- 


den Truths from others already known, 


with which they are connedted. Juſt as 
Anatomy diſcovers ſome almoſt imperceptible 


* Fibres of the human Body, by the more 
«ſenſi ble Ligaments and Veſſels on which they 
Hang. 

Theſe Links are often burſt a ſeldom hang 
togetber, eſpecially in a mixt Company, which 
is owing to this, that, like thoſe uneaſy Bed- 
® fellows, who, of a bitter cold Night, ingroſs 
io themſelves as much of the Blanket as they 
© well can, every one being Self-wiſe, flrives to 

4 wind about the Diſcourſe, and make the Con- 
CA ver /ation 
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verſation fall upon his favourite Topick; 
The Stateſmen wreſts it to Politicks, the 
Lady to Coſmeticks, the Epicure to Cookery, 
the Hermit to Piety, the Huſband to CE co- 
nomy, the Batchelor to Gallaniry, the Soldier 
io Battles, the Jocły to Horſes, &c. So that 
they" remble from one Thing to another, 
ſcarcely glancing. upon any, and in a few Mi- 
autes deviate fo far from their firſt Subject, 
that it is impoſſible to recollef} where they 
had firſt begun; whence it proceeds, that, 
tho* they knock Mhemſelves quite out of Breath, F 
yet, as they dent ſtick long, nor perbaps ſpeak 3 
at all to the Point, xb 2 ſingling out requires 
a more than common Addreſs, and conſequently * 
dont balf underſtand one another, very often 
they are not a Whit the wiſer for all they bad 
fo clatteringly blabbed. * 
To be therefore contented with the Know- 
ledge either of the Concluſion or Premiſes alone, 
without that of their Connexion with each 
other, is going upon a precarious, unſettled 
and blind Bottom; it is, at beſt, but a prac- 
tical or experimental Notion of Things, which . 
in reality is but meer ſmattering, A Man 
wears a Watch, and has a regular Sun- dial 
in his Garden; he very well knows what they 
both mtan, be can tell the Hour of the Day 
by them as well as the Maker : But if we 


ſuppoſe 
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Irpeſe his Watch to loſe ſo many Minutes 


ix a Day, and one of his unlucky Children to 
EZ have broke the Cock, and moved his Dihl- 


Joi Then, if be does not underſtand how 
to manage the Slide, take his Meridian and 
© Elevation of the Pole, he can no more bring 
© bis Watch to Time, or fix his Dial, than if 


i be had never ſeen ſuch Things before. 


XIII. Aremarkable Inſtance of theſe looſe 


Proceedings we have in the Tranſattions of a 
famous ſree- thinking Society, known in London 
y the Name of E—x C—b. Conſidering the 
irregular Manner Matters are brought there 
upon the Tapis, I admire bow its worthy 


Members could ſet up for Refiners of Reaſon, 
or boaſt of any - conſiderable Advances made 


hereby, either in Religion, Mathematicks, 


biloſophy, Politicks, Commerce or CEcono- 


q y. If TI am rightly informed, every one that 
4 pleaſes, is entitled to pen his Difficulty by Way 


F Query, in a Book kept there for the Pur- 


poſe. The Free- (hinter, for Example, defires 


% know, Whether Chriſtianity be not in 
the Main, more baneful than beneficial to 
Society. The Politician, Whether it would 
Dot be to the Advantage of the Govern- 
ment, if all the Places at Court were mere 
Places of Honour and none of Profit? The 
ver rated Houſe- keeper, Whether the Num- 
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ber of Beggars London ſwarms with is ow- 


ing to the Remiſſneſs of thoſe that don't 


put the Laws enacted to remedy this Evil, 


' duly in Execution, or to the Miſ-application * 


of the Funds raiſed for their Support ? The 


Wencher, Whether a fornicarious, promiſ- 
-cuous Commerce of Male and Female were 


not more beneficial to Mankind in general, 


than Matrimony ? Sc. Thus every one puts his 
- Doubt according to his happy or unhappy Ge- 
nius, or Turn of Mind; and the Pręſident, 
find, far from being impowered to digeſt this * 


confuſed Medley into Claſſes, according to 1he 


Nature of the different Subjetts, muſt bring 
on the Queſtions to be diſcuſſed in the very Or- 


der be finds them couched in the ſaid Book. 

I will diſſent a-while from thoſe ſqueamiſh 
Anti-reformiſts, who wont have Religion take 
its Trial but before ſet Judges; 1 will even 


allow that the Cogniſance of her Cauſe falls 


as much within the Verge of the Bake-houſe 
(the Chairman, I am told, is a Baker) as the 
Precin# of the Vatican, and that it is down- 
right Uſurpation in thoſe that monopoliſe it. 


The only Thing 1 pretend here is, that the © 


London K-d-r goes the wrong Way to work, 
and to be convinced on't, let bim only ſee what 
a Hodge-podge a Work compiled of theſe lear- 


ned Debates would turn out, for Want of a 


proper 
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W- proper Connexion, or tell us bow many Seekers 
n'e : he has known to have been ſettled in the Prin- 
il, ciples of any Religion by this Means: So 
ion that if I had the Honour to belong to that 
The 7 1 Company, my firſt Query would be, 
. Whether a proper Method of diſpoſing the 
ere Bulk of the Debates be not as neceſſary a 
Sep towards attaining Knowledge, as a 
117 pompouſly dreſt- up Argument. And, Second- 
9 ly, Whether the Scheme I intend to follow 
in my Eſſays, mentioned at the End of this 
= Preface, is not the moſt meet for ſoundin 

the Depths of Religion? I both theſe 
Points were carried in tbe Affirmative, and 
* the Tranſattions of the Committee conducted 
K. © accordingly, poſſibly the R—n h—d C-v-t-e 

miſo migbt work out ſome religious Syſtem, and its 
Minutes make as good a Figure in the Repub- 
lick of. Letters, as our moſt methodically given 
out academical Lectures. Things indeed may 
houſe be carried on there with the greateſt Revue: 
2s the © * rity, eloquent Spokeſemen may have all the 


own- * Liberty imaginable of ſpeaking to the Queſ- 
ſe it. tion either pro or con, without the leaſt Inter- 
+ the ruption; but this only ſhews good Manners 
work, and common Civility, and only( breathes the 
what republican Spirit, which, however laudable 
bear- in ſome Reſpects, is ſtill liable to be abuſed, 
f of 6 © as 
"ropes 
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as will appear in An Eſſay on the Liberty 
of the Preſs. 

XIV. It may be pretended beſides, that 
particular Subjects are nicely handled there, 
This indeed I may grant as io the common 
Run of the Room ; but, if I may depend upon 


what my Author reports, I fancy they are 


often more intent upon weighing the Merits of 


| the Cauſe in Hand by the Sentiments of their 


Hearts, than thoſe of their Underſtandings. 
One Night, ſays he, a Queſtion was put, 
Whether it would conduce to the Progreſs 
of Learning, if the Ladies were admitted 
to the Club? Upon which, they all to a Man 
lifted their Hanas, to betoken that the Queſtion 
was worth their Notice, and ought to be dif- 
cuſſed ;, tho" they bad but a little before over- 
ruled one that ſeemed of far greater Impor- 
tance, viz. Whether the Kings of England 
held their Crown Jure divino? under Pre- 
tence that it ſavoured of J—b—m 3; a more 
natural Inſtance of enthralled Liberty than 


ingenuous Free-thinking | All thoſe that held 
forth on the Occaſion became ſtrenuous Adve- | 


cates for introducing the Ladies; the Firſt laid 


great Streſs on the Emulation the Preſence of 


a Sweetheart inſpires, that it would rouſe all 
the Members, and engage them to exert their 
Talents to their very utmoſt, which, in a little 

Time, 
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5 37 ime, would make the Club as celebrated for 

Learning as another Athens. Another, to 
at bach the Motion, gave a Detail of the many 
„ learned Performances, in Poetry, Oratory, 
on Pzyſicks, Mathematicks, &c. of ſome Ladies 
on both of Antiquity and our own Times, preten- 
we ded there is no Manner of Knowledge they could 
of not ſhine in as well as Man, if they bad the 
Tame Opportumty, and that, Anatomyexcepled, 
g5. Rawbich is never touched upon there, all Man- 
ut, ner of Theory and Practice ought to be indulged 
bem, which by the Bye ſhewed him unacquaint- 


ted ed with the a—t—v—1 Bougie. 
fan Tho' could maintain from the very Na- 
ion jure of their Sex, that the Advantages of an 


1% academical Education are quite unbecoming the 

Ladies, that it is moſt likely Nature has been 
g unkind to them with Regard to the Ex- 
"Cellencies of their ſpiritual Faculties, as they 
re- vill appear hereafter to be inferior to Man 
wore 2 to Strength of their Bodies; and conſeguent- 
han by, that all theſe boaſted Performances are very 
great Rarities, and but mere Flaſhes : Yet, as 
it would be a great Piece of Impoliteneſs to 
gereave them of thoſe Abilities this latter Gen- 
ce of . compliments them withal, I give up 
? all hat Point: But the Athenian muſt not run 
their away with the Notion that he bas gained his 
little Cauſe for all that. Every one knows the 
me, Bitch 


xxxlv E. 


Bitch may be as uſeful in a Pack as the Dog; 
yet, when proud, ſhe ſpoils all the Sport, A 
Mare may poſſibly be as fit for the Dray as the 
Stone Horſe; but who will harneſs them toge- 
ther to draw his Coach ? Why then ſhould it 
not be highly probable, that theſe diſputingGal- 
lants would be ſo intent upon their charming 
Aſſociates, as often to forget their Medium, 
and cut the Thread of their Diſcourſe ? 

XV. Another Night, ſays he, it was agi- 
tated, Whether it would not prove more be- 
neficial to the State, if every Man had as 
many Wives as he could maintain, than 
that they ſhould have but one at a Time? 
This was unanimouſly vated a Queſtion too, 


and all the Speeches tended to eftabliſh the Pu- 


rality, which was not at all aſtoniſhing, as the 


Majority of the Houſe ſeemed to be Youths in 
their full Prime : (Here, I ſuppoſe, my Friend E 


would make merry with them,) The Happi- 


neſs, ſaid they, eſpecially of a trading Coun- 3 
try, ſuch as England, conſiſts in its Popu- 
louſneſs, or great Number of Inhabitants. * 


If we had but Hands enough of our own to * 


carry on all our different Branches of Induſtry, 
to man our Fleets, compleat our Armies, and 
open our Campains withal , we had no Need 
of naturalizing thoſe Foreigners, who, out of © 
a Sort of Injtinft towards their Native Soil, 

| Gen. 
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Gen. l. 24. ſooner or later carry the Fruits 


of their Labour thither, or employing thoſe 
mercenary Hirelings for the Defence of our 
Properties, who, after they had made ſure of 


their Pay, loſe Ground on the firſt Onſet of 
an Engagement, or quite run away, as if they 


play'd downright Booty: On the contrary, our 


i | Riches, thoſe Sinews of War, would center 


2 within ourſelves; and we could depend that 
true Engliſh Blood would never flinch in the 
Day of Battle. | | 
3 This Plea of the Pluraliſts ſeems indeed to be 
e Force at firſt Sight, but I fancy the Heart 
Has a greater Share in it than the Mind, and 
= Paſſion than Reaſong as will appear in an 
Eſſay on Mahometiſm ; where I intend to 
® enquire into thoſe pretended Advantages that 
Z accrue from Concubinage to the Ottoman Em- 


I pire. In the Interim, I would only offer to 


* their Confideration, if it is reaſonable to think, 
1, That theſe Concubines would agree among ſt 
themſelves. 2, That the Children of different 
Vieniers would be alike taken Care of, as it 
is incredible they could equally ſhare the Fa- 
tber s Affection, who would always give the 
Preference to thoſe of bis favourite Wife. 
Gen. xxi. 10. 3, That the Breed would be 
Jo good, as the more copious the Fry, the 
worſe it thrives : Witneſs how we are obli- 
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ved to ftock our Ponds partly with Pike, to 


thin the Numbers of the too plentifully ſpawn- 
ing Carp, and the providential Manner the * 


Plague ſweeps away ſuch Crowds of Turks 


every Year, to give, as it were, thoſe that 


remain, Room io improve. 

XVI. Another Night a Queſtion was pro- 
poſed, Whether our Common-prayer-b00k 
contains any Errors in Matters indiſpenſibly 
concerning Salvation? which, very likely, 
ſays he, would have been ſuperſeded, had the 
Majority of the Company not been Diſſenters, 
who are perpetually crying out to reform the 


Liturgy of the eſtabliſhed Church. The 7 
chief Track was therefore made on the Nega- 
tive, and the tread-bare Paſſage, taken out 
of the Catechiſm of the ſaid Book, where it 
is ſaid, that the Thing ſig niſied in the Lord's 


Supper is the dy and Blood of Chriſt, © 


which are verily, and indeed taken, and re- 
ceived by the Faithful, was made a Handle 
of for the Purpoſe ; the Diſputant concluding 


from thence, that to verify theſe Words, with- 
out admitting the real Preſence, ſeemed impoſſi- 


ble : Wherefore they ſhould be deem'd rant 
Popery, and of Courſe d -n ble Doctrine. 

Let others juage of the Equity of condem- 
ning a Work merely for its Conformity to the 


Tenets of any Communion before they had been 
made 
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made out ſelf-abſurd , for my Part I only 
7 pretend bere, that this Gentleman is ill quali- 
fed for a Truth-ſeeker, from the very Me- 
I thod he takes to prove the ſaid Conformity. 
0 f Pray what Rule in Criticks - will allow him, 
2 to ſuppoſe the Compilers of the C-n—p—r 
„bK (% have been ſo barefacedly inconſiſtent 
„ Leith themſelves, as to contradict here what is 
„  expreſly aſſerted in the 28th Religicus Article 
7 i of the ſaid Book? viz. That I ranſubſtantia- - 


4 tion in the Supper of the Lord 
3. is repugnant to the plain Words of Scrip- 


„ ture, overthroweth the Nature of a Sacra- 
he ment, Cc. Beſides all that Art can not make 
2-6 verily and indeed amount to a Reality; Chriſt 
ut is verily the Vine, Joh. xv. 1. otberwiſe 
i; be would not have ſaid ſo, but who can ſay 
J be is ſuch in Reality? The ſame Catechiſm, 
5 in the Anſwer to the immediately following 
e.  Rueſtion, allows the Effect of the Lord's Sup- 
ie Der, viz. The ſtrengthening and refreſhing of 
* our Souls by the Body and Blood of Chriſt, 
b. as our Bodies are by the Bread and Wine, 
72 to be the very ſame as if Chriſt had been 
nb © Teally preſent, which is all the Word indeed 
ne, | = implies. But granting that verily and in- 
n. deed ſignified as much as really, ſo as to be 
hel 7 * perfert Sinonims; ſtill it does not appear to 
"2M L me that here they would make out the real 


which Preſence 
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Preſence: For the Catechiſm does not ſay 
The Body and Blood of Chriſt are verily 


and indeed in the Lord's Supper; but that 
Ibey are verily and indeed taken and re- 3 


ceived there by the Faithful; which is quite 
a different Caſe, as there the Reality would 
alfect the Thing itfelf, whereas here it only 
falls on its Reception, which may be real, 


tho* that ſhould be but a meer Sham: As © 


Hanging is often real, tho* the Thing hanged 
may happen to be but a Man of Straw ;, ja 
that in my Opinion, the Roman Cathbolicks 
would aft very inconſiderately, if, in Point 


of Tranſubſtantiation they offered to come to a 


Coalition with the Proteſtants upen theſe 


Terms of Communion. Theſe few Examples 
T thought - neceſſary Specimens to ſhew that 
ſound Reaſoning is not always the Upſnot of *? 


Free- thinking. 
XVII. But granting theſe Gentlemen ſuch a 


peculiar Way of arguing, as to make out any © 


T bing. they undertake to a Demonſtration, and 
that their Proceedings are the very Marrow 
of reaſoning : They will be ſtill deficient, in as 
much as they don't cement the Bulk of their 
Diſcourſes by ranging them under different 
Heads, dividing them into proper Queſtions, 
and treating the ſeveral Articles in their 
Rank according as they are dependent or in- 


dependent 
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{ dependent of each ot ber, which, I pretend, is 


as neceſſary to be done, as to connect the Parts 
of a fingle Argument; as it is plain that Ar- 
chitetture, for Example, does not conſiſt in 


* the Quantity and Beauty of the looſe, well- 
* wrought Materials, ſo much as in the Man- 
ner of ranging them, It is ſetting the Cart 
before the Horſe, not to begin at the right 
End. A Man claims a Wonian for bis Wife, 
be objects his having another prior to ber ſtill 


living. A Faiber dies inteflale, the elder Son 


4 claims the Eſtate, but the younger maintains | 
be is a Baſtard ;, ſure no Court of Fudicature 
2 will accumulate theſe Actions, or give the 


Claimers the Hearing before the excepting Par- 


2 ties! What is it that has rendered the Me 
mory of Juſtinian ſo famous; but that be 
Has contraFed into a ſmall Compaſs under pro- 
per Titles, the different Conſtitutions of the Ro- 
man Governors all the World over? Nhat 
is it makes the outcry ſo general againſt our 
> modern Parliamentary Codes, but the Want of 
= this Arrangement? So much for reaſoning. 


XVII. But it muſt not be inferred from 


bence that I would have all the World be Judges 
ef good reaſoning, This were more than coulds 
be reaſouably expected. Every one either has 
ot had Opportunity or Reſolution enough to 
bear the frightful Avenues of what the 


d 2 Logielans 
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Logicians call the Aſs's Bridge. I only want 
People to hade Common. ſenſe, and to carry 


their Fudgment no further then they can ſce. 
am ſenſible we are ſometimes very unaccounts Þ 


ably ſmitten with the Perſons and Perfor- 
mances of ſome preferably to others : Bull 


can't 4 bring in our Verdict accordingly ?. © 
and barely declare, without breaking out inis 


fulſeme Encomiums, as Rock of Learning, 
Phoenix, Cock of the Game, Non; ſuch, 
&c. that they have ſomething Je ne ſęais quoy 
that ſtrikes us? which in the main is ſaying 

nothing. ¶ we are charmed with their Elo- 
quence of Dittion, Flowers of Rbetorict, 
Politeneſs of Action, &c. we ought to know, 
that tho" theſe are grand Helps towards the 
Art of Perſuaſion or gaining the Heart, yet 


they are no infallible Symptoms of Learning, ; 


or Means of convincing the Underſtanding. 


Theſe RefleSions having ſomewhat reviv' d © p 


ny Courage, I am fully bent upon purſuing my 


Plan, and diſregarding all verbal Criticiſms þ 


eſpecially: I have often experienced that 


Words are but Wind, that we have as much * 


hold of them as of a wet Eel by the Tail, and 


that they are ſoon ſwallowed, when there is but 3 
the Infamy of recanting to diſreliſh them,” le 


that is freer of bis Tongue than Pen muſt 
therefore 
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| bee expect to be contemned, the Juſt 
* Reward of that libellous Weapon! Jac. wi. 6. 


XIX. A Letter I received from England 
bas vaſtly contributed towards fixing this Re- 
ptr My Correſpondent there ſays, he 
Has turned ſome of my Letters into a Pampblet, 
| under the Tiile of Religious Spectator, where 


I it muſt be obſerved by the bye, that tho“ I am 
3 1 looked upon as a Spectator, or rather a 
Cypher in Company, yet as we ſeldom value 
2 ourſelves upon holding our Tongues, I will 
2 have him change Spectator, into Rationaliſt, 
* which is the Epithe; I intend to be known by 
* benceforward. This unexpected Piece of Intel- 


ligence ſtunn'd me not alittle at firſt ; for had 


I foreſeen my Letters were deſigned for the 
* Preſs, inſtead of glancing upon ſuch intereſt- 
ing Subjects, jumbling and foiſting ſuch a Num- 
Ver of them into ſo ſmall a Compaſs, I would 
| 3 have handled them more at large, and digeſted 
them to the utmoſt of my Capacity: However, I 
am not ſorry in the main my Friend makes me 
3 peak Engliſh, as he thereby procures me a 
FEree intercourſe with a People ſo celebrated for 
Learning, and jealous of the Freedom of 
#T hought and Speech, as theſe famous I/landers 


He paſs for. I am particularly delighted in ſtir- 


uſt 


ore 
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wmiſhing with Republican Genius's, who, diſ- 
ibs from Reſtraint and Controul, let 
d 3 Reaſon 
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Reaſon take its full Swing, a Liberty which 
comes pretty nigh my own Bent: It is true, 1 
can't ſufficiently admire the Beauty of a Train 
of Mules, that jo regularly follow a Pack- 


horſe for carrying a few Bells; but neuer 


could have a Natit of pinning my Opinion 
upon another Man's Sleeve, and letting my- 


ſelf be led by the Noſe, without knowing why © 
or whither : T always was ſo fond of ſeeing © 
my Way, that 1 could not ride behind never ſo © 
good a Horſeman, nor blinafold myſelf to truſt 


10 never ſo linx-like Eyes before my own. 


look upon that Market-woman to mate but a 


wretched Houſewife, who makes a Rule of 


going to the beſt accuſtomed Shambles, as if 
the Crowd could not have been wheedled thi- © 
ther by no other Stratagem than the rare 
Goodneſs of the Meat, Fire and Faggot are, 
indeed, proper Means enough to extort a Com- 
pliance to a Conformity; but they anſwer the © 
Purpoſe of framing a thorough Conviction, 
as little as a cocked Piſtol does, that of prove- © 


zng the Highwayman to be the Owner of my 


Purſe. It is well known that Hypocriſy is © 
generally the Fruit of pannick Terrors, and 
that one hearty Friend is worth a GONE 1 


 Two-faced J anuſes. 
XX. My Friend in England takes me 10 
Taſk inthe "ans Letter, for granting ſuch « 


Sway. 
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9 | Sway to Reaſon as to make our religious My- 
Aeries be meaſured by its Buſhel. There is 
42 wide 4 Difference, ſays be, betwixt Rea- 
ſon and Revelation, as beiwixt Light and 
r 27 Darkneſs, 1 Cor. xii. 12. betwixt ocular De- 
u monſtration and Hear-ſay, Arts and Sciences. 
The Products of Reaſon daily improve by new 
y 2 Diſcoveries ; whereas the Chriſtian Religion, 
For Example, has not advanced a Jot fince 
its Foundation. It is a pure Remmniſcency of 
* what has been depojited with our Anceſtors, 
and we labour alone in keeping to, pre- 
ſerving inviolate, and tranſmitting to Poſterity, 
* what they bave handed down to us; ſo that 
to believe @ Thing, and come to the Knows 
'- > ledge on't by Dint of Reaſon, are as far a- 
47 x." in the intelligent Way, as to keep Mo- 
= ney and get it, are in the Commercial: How 
> then, ſays be, can it be pretended that reli- 
] 1 Conteſts muſt be left to the Umpirage of 
” Reaſon ? 
ve- > This Antithefis of my Friend is, indeed, 
y 2 ſo much improved by our Virtuaſ in Theology, 
's > that they make it a ſtanding Aphoriſm of 
the Art to captivate our Intellects, in com- 
2 plaiſance to Faith, 2 Cor. x. 5. and c 
* aloud with the Apoſile, Rom. xi. 33. 
e i © the Depth of the Riches, &c. Though this 
ha ma great Meaſure be true, yet the Sentence 


va) | ©, or 


* 
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for ſtriking Reaſon quite out of Play, or 
even cramping it to ſuch a Degree as ſome 


do here, is I think too ſevere: It is meet | 


every Body ſhould anſwer when aſked the 
Reaſon of the Hope that is in them, 1 Pet. 
iii. 15, If the Rule and Compaſs, the com- 
mon Meaſures of Geometers, be neceſſary to 
take the Dimenſions of meaſurable Things, 
Why ſhould Reaſon not neceſſarily be our 
Guide in reaſonable Things, ſuch as we muſt 
ſuppoſe a Religion to be? I muſt own there 
are ſome Caſes where Reaſon would be ſuper- 
fluous ; which will better appear by drawing a 
Parallel betwixt the Eye of the Body and that 
of the Soul, whichis Reaſon. An Object di- 
rectly ſet before us, immediately upon opening 


the Eye, is ſeen by the Ray of Light that- 


riſes from it, and points ſtraitway towards 
the Center of the Eye; but when it is collate- 


ral to the Eye, as are the Parts of our Faces, 


or behind it, as are the hinder Parts of our 


Bodies, then Looking-glaſſes, and the Art of 


diſpoſing them, are requiſite to reflect this Ray, 

and by that Means direct it, after one or 

more Refractions, to the Eye. ; 
In the ſame Manner, when a Truth is 


Self-evident, as two and two make four, Na- 


ture alone is ſufficient to comprehend it; but 
when it is obſcure of itſelf, the Art of Rea- 
| ſon 
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ſon muſt come into Plea to make ſome clearer 


Truth intervene, to reflect, as it were, more 
Lig bt upon it, and thereby convey it within 
Ike Compaſs of our Knowledge, All the My- 
ery of our Sciences conſiſts in the finding 
Tout this intermediate Truth, and the applying 
lit properly for the Purpoſe ; 3 and theological 
® Faith in particular is ſolely taken up in un- 
alli ſome myſtical Truths, by the undoubted 


{ Veracity of him who can do more than we can 
® comprehend ; which is as much the working of 


Reaſon, as our believing a Lawyer, a Quack, 

or any other Perſon, ſuppoſed verſed in his, 
However myſterious, Buſineſs. 

XXI. Reaſon and Revelation, tho* they 


| diſagree in ſome Things, are therefore far from 


being Oppoſites in the Senſe of the Objection. 


Divinity, founded on the latter, daily improves 


ike other Sciences, and Reaſon contributes as 


much towards drawing itsConcluſions as theirs. 


The revealed Truths from whence they are 


Reduced, are indeed ſaid to ſurpaſs Reaſon, 


and to be learnt but by Faith: But other 
| Sciences, have they not their Myſteries too? Is 
it not as incomprebenſible that two Triangles, 
Kobereof one is but an Inch long every Way, 


but the other protracted to the Empireal 
Heaven, could be equal, 1. Eucl. 38. that 


a Die but one Inch deep, could be eight Times 
* as 


N 
1 
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as big as another of balf an Inch? 11. Eucl. 
33. That to pick up à hundred Stones, 
ranged in a direct Line, at a Yard*s Diſtance 


one from the other, and carry them one by one 1 


to either End of the Train, a Man, at ibe 
Rate of 1760 Yards i a Mile, fbould mate 
6 Miles all to 460 Yards? which however | 
is faund to be true by doubling (as he muſt go 
backwards and forwards for each Stone,) 
the Product of the Extreams, added together, \ 
(101) by balf the Number of Terms in the 1 
Progreſſion (go) when they are even, or that 1 
of the middlemoſt by the whole Number when * 


odd? Is all this, 1 ſay, not as incomprehen- 
fible, as that there could be à Trinity conſiſt. do 


ing of three Perſons and one God? It is true | 
the religious Mhſteries can't be proved like the 
others, from any of their own intrinſical Pro- 


perties, in which Senſe, Reafon and Reve- h 


lation difagree ; and the Apoſtle is to be under- 
flood when be ſpeaks of the Unſearchableneſs 


of the divine Decrees, and calls Faith the P. 


Evidence of Things not ſeen : Heb. xi. 1. 
But this does not binder their being deducible 


from the clear World of an infallible and all- 2 
power ful God, with which, as all Things hav da 


a moſt natural Connexion, Gen. i. 
#he Concluſion drawn from thence muſt bi 
as rational as any other. For who does not 
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L Ree that this Argument, whatever God ſays 
5, 6 s true 5 but he ſaid, for Example, that the 
ce Word was made Fleſh ; therefore it is true, 
ne is as rational, and its Premiſes as demonſtra- 
he ple, as this: Every Part is leſs than the 
ke Whole; but an Inch is the Part of a Foot; 
'&r therefore it is leſs than it. So ht Reaſon 
go bas an inabdicable Tranſcendency in all Kind 
, of Knowledge, as well religious as others; 
er, end conſequently to grant it a deciſtve Vote in 
the be terminating all Manner of Controverjies, 
hat #s the Spectator does, is no Paradox either 
i 15 Theology or good Senſe. 
* XXII. Hence it follows, that as Revelation 
5ſt. Joes not claſh with Reaſon, the only 92 
rue Means of reducing all Sectaries to the ſame 
the Way of thinking, is that of Reaſon, We 
ro- Rannot come to cloſe Quarters with the Free- 
ve - thinker, - who admits Reaſon and rejects Re- 
ler- Felation, unleſs we fight with bis own Arms. 
eſs It is far better not to engage, than let fly a 
the Piſtol, when the other Champion had pitch'd 
1. on the Sword. Thoſe that admit of 
ible Goth, provided they act with Sincerity, can- 
 all- dot fail compromiſing Matters upon the Stan- 
haut Hard of a well-reaſoned Revelation, which 
3. pey have in common with one another. But 
h Wow is it poſſible to unite the Fanaticks, who 
no admit of no other Teſs of Truth than Reve- 
ſee ® lation 
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xlvlii EE. 7 
lation not reafoned, ut modelled upon thoſe © I 
enthuſiaſtical Fancies, which ſo vary in their . 
different Members, that we may well ſay, ſo l 
many Men ſo many Whims? which una- 
voidable Confuſion made a late deiſtical Puri- 3 
tan, or rather puritannical Deiſt, hinted No X, 
under Pretence of exalling Chriſtianity, run it 
down moſt effectually, by maintaining in the moſt 
ludicrous Manner that it is not founded on 
Argument; which ſame Attempt has been 
mad by an Eſſay on Atheiſm and Deiſm, Ta. | 
thered on a Prieſt, where the Revelationiſt ? 
is introduced acting the Viſionary ſo queerly, © . 
or rather im pertinent hy, as if be intended to 47 
turn his whole Syſtem into Ridicule. 7 

He pretends, indeed, that the ſame Incon. 2 
veniency will attend our leaving the Deciſion 
of religious Diſputes to Reaſon; as even 
then, every one abounding in his own Senſe, © 
the Opinions would ſtill vary; Bui I fang 
it could be eafily ſhewn, that all the Different? 
ariſing betwixt thoſe that build upon Reaſon, Þ 
proceeds either from their Ignorance of iti Þ 
Rules, or their Want of paying due Aten. 
tion thereto, or, at leaſt, not ſo much as t 
its Counterfeits ; whereas its well-deduced Con 
cluſions are as convincing to thoſe that knou 
the Nature of an Argument, as it is plain thi 
Eye ſees when open and well-diſpoſed. 
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1 13 me with a ſtrong Biaſs to P—p—y, 


ſo 3 which, as he juſtly obſcrves, does not ſquare 


with the Charafter of à Spectator. This 
3 Keproach I could never expect from a Man of 
K, bis Candour, my Principles of Religion, ſuch 


't Has they are, I never diſowned ; I am not ac- 


countable for thoje of my Parents, which, I 
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PREFACE, Kli 
XXIII. In another Article of his Letter he 


may ſay, I came into the World with: But 
when I attained Maturity ſufficient to make 
5 Choice fer myſelf, I ſhould have thought my- 
elf waiting to the moſt important Concern of 
2 eternal Welfare, had I not made Uſe f 


4% all the Means Providence bad put within the 
narrom Sphere of my Knowledge to trace out, 


on in ſuch à Varie y of Religions, the ſureſt 


ron Path that leads thereto; for which Purpoſe 
den form this methodical Doubt of all Religions, 
uſe, end more ſo of my paternal one, which the 
ny Prejudice of Education, generally pernicious 
nc 


on, 


153 


o the Diſcovery of Truth, fo capriciou/ly eu 

2 to us, that to but ſul pert the moſt fri- 
olous of its Injunttions is often reckoned the 

leigbib of Impiety. 

This Maxim, to the beſt of my Knorr ledve, 


bave not ſa ved from in any of my Leiters. 


hat bave I advanced gratis? What have 1 
even diſguiſed that could in any Shape be to 
* Purpoſe of the a On the con- 


Irary, 
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trary, I have exhauſted all my Art of In- 
vention to recruit new Arguments, and ſpared © 
no Pains to revive and reinforce the obſolete i 
ones for its Support: So that my Friend may 
as well ſay, I prefer my Link-boy to the po- 
liteſt Company, for ſticking ſo cloſe to him f 
a dark Night, as to tax me with Prepoſſeſſion, © 
_ evhilſt I follow the Diftates of Reaſon, be 
beſt of Torch-bearers in the Search of Truth : © 
The P—p—ſts themſelves will be convinced 
of this impartial Conduct, when and where I ! 


Hall find any Flaw in their Manner of Rea- 
ſoning. I am even of Opinion they can't 
reaſonably take Offence at it, as every Body 


knows that many a fair Cauſe is lojt by the I 
Unſkilfulneſs of the Pleader, undoubted Battle © 
by the Raſhneſs of an Attack, Victory even 


regained by the Conqueror's Ignorance of im- 


proving it, and that an Army of Veterans is 
often thrown into Confuſion by a few raw and 


undiſciplined Hatalions. 

XXIV. In another Place he maintains, 
that my Way of Reaſoning is no beiter than So- 
phiſtry and Duerks, for no other Reaſon than 


that I frequently make Uſe of Parities and 


Similes to clear up the Point. Prithee, ſays 
he, is a Propoſition the more true for a Pa- 
rallel being drawn betwixt it and another ? 
Here my Friend betrays his Shallowneſs : 7 f 

e 


4 Be bad been better read in the Art of Rea- 
3 Lene he would have known it meerly confiſts 
in comparing iwo Ideas together, from the 
3 ® Likeneſs or Diſſumilitude they are known to bear 
* 40 a third, N. IX. which is nothing elſe than a 
1 continued Series of Similes. 
of a Propoſition with another, I muſt own 
; gives it in Reality no additional Truth, but 
only makes it appear the better ſo to us, juſt 
2 as the meaſuring a Piece of Cloth, in Las 
makes it neither more nor leſi; but only ſerves 
to ſhew us the Number of Yards it contains. 


PREFACE. n 


The Compariſon 


| Beſides, I admire bow any Pretender to the 
* Profeſſion of Chriſtianity ſhould ſtart ſuch an 


| Objettion : Sure'y, if the Way of arguing by 


*Parables, which are ſo many Similes, had not 


been very pithy and fair, Chriſt would not 


* have made Uſe of them, as he muſt be allowed 


to have been a Perſon of incomparable Senſe and 
_ admirable Integrity. This parabolical Method 


/ Expoſition I may therefore warrantably ven- 
ure upon, after ſo great a Pattern ;, the more 
ſo, as it muſs be owned better adapted to heavy 
*Comprehenfions and ſhallow Geniuſes, the chief 
Object of my Lucubrations. What more pa- 
tbetick Deſeriptron of the cælaſtial Nuptials, 
vor a reclaimed Sinner, could be poſſibly ſramed, 

than the Piflures given us of them in * Per- 

8 of the ten Virgins, Mat, xxv. 1. and 
e 2 — a 
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2. The moſt ac- © 
curate Definition Geometry can give of a Tri- 
angle, Square, Cube, Circle, Globe, &c. can 


prodigal Son, Luke xv. 


never be ſo plain to the Pupils of that Art, 
as the la, ely laying theſe Figures before their 
Eyes, which Conſideration is, I preſume, ſuf- 
ficient to beſpeak the candid Reader; and up- 
on finding ſome analogous or ſimilar Charac- 
ters, this Work, for Clearneſs Sake, may be 
inter [per ſed with, prevent his chiming in with 
that teſty phariſaical Brood, who, through a 
Conſciouſneſs of the Cap*s Fitneſs, have ſo 
often imagined themſelves the Buts of Chriſt's 
Allufions, Mat. xx1. 45. 

XXV. Tho* Religion is generally taken for 
the ceremonial preſcribing the Manner of do- 


ing Homage to the Deity, yet as the Atheiſt 


aenies the very Being of a God, and the 
Deiſt, that he has ever preſcribed any ſuch 
Manner; but that it is incident to our (wn 
Nature, or left to our Option: I muſt take 
this Term in ſuch an ample Senſe as may 
comprehend what concerns the Being of à God, 
and Duty of Man, both in Reſpe# to his 
Maker, bis Neighbour and himſelf. 

As to my Manner of proceeding and Me- 
thod of handling theſe Religious Subjects, I 
will begin from the Fountain Head, and trace 


Religion from its Infancy, taking particular 


Care 
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Care to premiſe the Diſcuſſion of thoſe Matters 
upon which others have a Dependency. N. XI. 
= It is neceſſary my Remarks be well cemented, 
= that, like a cloſe-woven Net, they may pre- 


vent the Eſcape of thoſe eternal Ramblers, 


* who, however tame and traftable when con- 
2 fined, upon finding the leaſt Rent reſume their 


L native Wildneſs and Ferocity. It is well 


" known our religious Turn- Coats, inſtead of 
ſtopping where they bad miſſed the Road, ne- 


ver reſt untill they have weltered in the Sloughs 
9 of Atheiſm, which, beſides Obſtinacy, Pride, 


and Lewdneſs, muſt be owing to this, that 


ide abſtruſe Concluſions of Religion had been 
imply propoſed to their Acceptance, diveſted 
F their Coberency with their undoubted Prin- 
ciples: The bare Detail our Catechiſms give 


of ſome religious Tenets, will never make a 


ſteadh Proſelyte, Mat, xiii. 2 1. any more than 


the ſimple Recital of arithmetical Rules will 
"make a ſtanch Accomptant; they are no ſooner 
in at one Ear than they are out at the other, 
A Patient that is not radically cured is ſub- 
Yea to frequent Relapſes. The beautiful Man- 
ner ſome delineate Nature, without giving us 
the Method how to deduce the Being of a God 
From thence, is like putting an armillary Sphere 
into the Hands of a Country Swain, without 
| eilig bim know the Uſe ont. How many 
| 3 f Things 


„ 


= - PRE F. A CE. 
Things deemed Sorcery in themſelves, which 


ona be reckoned inoſfenſive, had the far- 
| fetched Grounds from whence they were fairly 
deduced, been but known? On the contrary, * 
how many make a fair Shew, which, if traced 


to the Source, would be found ſo much Vil- 
lainy ? 


thoſe, who pretend it a needleſs Piece of Work 
ts attempt proving, that there is a God; as 
if it had been a Poſition ſo ſelf-evident, from 
the Works of the Creation, that to imagine 
any one could be ſo void of Reaſon as to doubt 


it would imply a Contradifion , whereas, it is 
well known, it has often been diſputed by able 


Philoſcphers and wor idly Potemtates, that Va- 
ninus, Jordanus Bruno, Caſimir Liszinſki, 
Mahomet Effendi, Sc. chearfully ſurrender- 
ed their Lives, and died Martyrs to Atheiſm : 
Nay, and that the very Scripture expreſsly 


Aeris, that in the latter Days will be revealed 


a Man of Sin, a Son of Perdition, who will 
oppoſe and exali himſelf above all that is called 
God, or that is worſhiped ;, ſo as to fit in the 
Temple of God, and ſhew himſelf as ſuch. 
2 Theſſ. xxiii. Surely the annual Lectures 
founded by Mr. Balzac, in France, and Mr, 
Boyle, in England, chiefly to make out a 
Deity, won't be reckoned quiie fo idle as to 


blah 
\ 
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XXVI. Hence appears the Weakneſs of J 


PREF A C E. lv 
; mr the Memories of to ſuch great Men. 


Same mathematical Propoſitions may be toler- 
2 ably clear, even by Inſpection: Muſt we there- 
fore condemn Euclid's Endeavours for putting 
* hem in a beiter Light by bis Demonſtra- 
tions? 
* Beſides, in another Eſſay I t intend to ſhew 
* that all the different Perſuaſicns, profeſſing 
any revealed Religion whatſoever, muſt be 
more or leſs deiſtical, excepting one, be that 
* what it will; and that the Deiſt is but a 
ine ma ſted Atheiſt : So that all rehgious Errers 
et mut finally center in Atheiſm, as the not ſur- 
it rendering to a plain Demonſtration muſt ab- 
le ſolutely end in the denying ſome firſt Principle, 
a- 5 or the drowning of Noah's Pigeon muſt have 
ki, been the Conſequence of his not returning to 
r- the Ark. Gen. viii. 9. I engage a La- 
m: * titudinarian in a controverſal Argument; 
sly firſt, be will wreſt the ſcriptural Text, or de- 
lea ny its Authentickneſs : If I beat him out of 
vill > this, he will contend that all Revelation is 
led j but a Fiftion: FI ſtill urge that it would _ 
the be unbecoming the Creator never to have un- 
ch. voſomed himſelf to his accountable Handywork, 
761 ; or preſs him hard in any other Manner what- 
Yr, e, he may poſſibly tell me the Creation is 
ft a © aljo an Impofition, and that we are all but the 
5 to Children of meer Chance, and not of a Crea- 


laſt © tor; 


Ivi PREFACE. 

tor ; wherefore, it is neceſſary to prevent bis 
intrenching bere, in Caſe I ſhould be lucky 
enough to diſlodge him there: Hence 1o proceed 
regularly, my firſ® Eſſay in Rank will be 


on Atheiſm, then thoſe on the Divine Attri- 


butes, Deiſm, Judaiſm, Chriſtianiſm, with 
its different, now-reigning Branches, will na- 
turally follow, if Heaven but grants Leiſure, 
Health, and Days. 


XXVII. I — to diſcuſs the Dogmas, + 


or Tenets of each Sett, without meddling with 
their Prattices, or any Fatt relating thereto ; 


only inaſmuch as they may chance to be for the © 


Purpoſe of clearing theſe up. The Doctrine 
is the only ſure Rule People can go H; all the 
other Pre-eminences of a Religion only tend to 
eſtabliſh it: The Attraftives of Example are 
in decd powerful, but only fit for the Ignorant 


and groping Vulgar, whoſe Senſes ſupply their 


Underſtandings. If my Guide points out the 
wadeable Ford, and flounces into the deep him- 
ſelf, who ſhall I blame for following him? 
Mat, xxiii. 3. The Groom can lead the Horſe 
to the Water, but who can force him to 
drink ? Provided therefore the Keligion lays 


down goed Rules, I ſban't mind the Conduct 


of thoſe, whether Leaders or led, who prove 
refractory to them, The Scripture is fre- 
quently quoted even in my Eſſay on Atheiſm, 

\ not 
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101 to give it any Weight againſt the Atheiſt, 
6 but to ſhew its Conformity io Reaſon. TI 
3.0 could have made Extracts from thence to fill 
$-obole Pages; but that I think it the worſt 
Find of Sharping, to ſell People what they 
*have at Home, and may well ſay is their own. 
M ben any Part of this work is cited, E. «vill 
* tand for Eſſay, P. for Preface, S. for 8 
=tion, and N. for the marginal Number. Tho 


5 I ſhould be inclined to go on ſmoothly until I 

: vad finggged my Plan; yet, if any Thing ma- 

. terial occurs to obſtruZ? my Career, it will come 

nj out by Way of Supplement to the Eſſays. My 

ll Correſpendent, I hope, will anglify my Galli- 
be . 
"* Rciſms, render ſome proper Names, as place en 

i greve, Sorbone, biſſetre, Sc. peculiar to 

s bis Nation, into equivalent Engliſh ones, and 


ſupply me, as be has hitherto done, with what 
hb ew Pieces of Literature will be publiſhed in 


England, eſpecially, if any appear levelled at 
2 Eſſays. 
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SECTION L 
: 7 Max's Unreaſonableneſs in general. 
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HE. ſtrongeſt Inſtance we 
could poſlibly have of the 
Licentiouſneſs, Extravagan- 


cy, and Degeneracy of our 
pretended Wits, is the unpa- 


ale Attempt ct denying a God. Their 
Keaſog, all their Facultics, their very Senſes, 
could never receive a fairer Over-throw than 
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2 An Es SA v on ATHEISM. 


this Aſſertion, There is no God (Pſal. xiii. 1. i 
There are two different Ways of coming * 
by the Knowledge of a Thing: Ecker $ 
through its Cauſe or Effet, which, in the 
Scholaſtick Dialect, found the ſame as 
4 priori and d poſteriori: We may TY ] 

for Example, of what Kind a Tree is, either n 
by the Kernel whence it had ſprouted, or 
the Fruit it bears. The firſt Method 1s quite 
impracticable with Regard to God, whom « 
we ſuppoſe unproduced; but the ſecond he . 
is intitled to by way of Excellence, as the 
ſuppoſed Spring of all viſible and inviſible 
Things: But as there are equivocal Effects, 
which indifferently proceed from various 
Cauſes, ſuch as the Pear, which grows on the 
Pear - tree, and ſometimes, thro? a Graft, on 
the Quince- tree, and conſequently. can't neu 1 
the Identity of the Kind that had given them 
Riſe; it is neceſſary to demonſtrate here chat 
the Caſe is different with Regard to God, 
and that there is neither Miſtake nor ol | 
vocation in the Claim all Things lay to him 

as their undoubted Parent. As there are 
three Things that thwart this . 
natural Allegience, vix. Man, the en, 
Orbs, and Atoms, I ſhall here endeavout 
to invalidate the Pretenſions of the firſt. 


(2.) Er 1 4 


4 


Pror. I. Of Man's Unreaſonableſs, 3 


1.) X (2.) Experience indeed teaches, that, 
Ng Weeping within the Bounds of Reaſon, all 
xr the Apparatus of this viſible World ſeems 
he Either to acknowledge Man's Sovereignty, 
as or, at leaſt, to have been calculated for 
ſs, his Uſe, the Choppings and Changings he 


2 


1cr makes on our Globe, after having grulzbed 
or up all its Brambles, and cleared its Wiles, 
its inconteſtably prove how all ſublunary Beings 
om Conſpire to receive his Laws, and the bene- 
he ficent Influence of the ſuperier Regions 
the Plainly ſhews their Subſerviency. Hence 
Home Men were ſo fulſomely vain as to 
fancy themſelves but for having ſwayed 
over their Fellow Citizens, more, perhaps, 
through Craft, Strenghth of Purſe, or pure 
Chance, than ſuperior Merit, to be the ſu- 
pypreme Moderators of the Univerſe, and other 
paraſitical Sycophants, inſtead of rectifying 
hat theſe chimerical Notions of their Patrons, 
ad, deified and idoliſed them, But the unbiaſed 


Free- thinking Philoſophers, both of ancient 


ui- q 
* and modern Date, were ſo far from ſoothing 
are hem up in their Sillineſs, that it appeared in 


their Eyes the moſt violent Paroxiſm of a 


el a b . : 

2 Irentickly diſtempered Brain. Who, in 
our he Name of Wonder, could, in his Senſes, 
4 Pretend to be the Author of an exquiſite 


„ iece of Workmanſhip, whoſe Guts and 
Ex.. f B Properties 
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Properties we find, in Conſequence of a 
long Experience, he is ſuch an entire ae. 
to, chat his whole Study always was, and ve- i 
ry likely, will ever be to pick up ſome Scraps i 4 
of its Knowledge, which delights him to 

ſuch a Degree, chat Pythagoras 1s ſaid to 

have ſacrificed a hundred Oxen to the Muſes | 

for having helped him our, as he hou ; 
in the Diſcovery of ſo uſeful a Propoſition 
as the Forty- ſeventh of the firſt Book of f 
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SECTION 
Of BOTANY. 


(1.) FD UT to come to the Particulars of | 
our Phenomenas, and touch but 
curſorily upon the Products of the Earth. 
What can be ſo admirable as the Manner 
how ſome indigeſted Juices, worked up by 2 
the Rays of the Sun, wriggle themſelves in, 
and by the Mcans of ſome impercep- | 
tible Valves, are, diſtributed into the dif- 
ferent Compartments, and, thorough moſt 
ſecred Conduits, are conveyed to the ve- 
ry Extreams of the Vegetable, where they 
dilate and expand its very Subſtance, ſo as 
to afiord us our agreeable Bowers, gloomy * 
Arbours, 


— Ser her 
8 88 
l 


* 


15 


_—_— 
2 


Wibewo us, with any Degree of Certainty, how 


to attempted, by all the Art of Opticks, to 
es get us but a Glimpſe of that ſhelving, mi- 
t, Mcrocoſmical Landſkip exhibited in a ſingle 
on Grain of Seed, which, acccording to our 
of è Moderns, actually contains, in Embrio, the 

Plant, with all its unblown Leaves, Branches, 
and Fruit; and this Fruit other Plants, Sc. 
Yo as to be able to cover, with its fole 


7 


Prowth, the whole Face of the Earth? 
s yet Man can make it enter into his 
Noddle that he was the Schemiſt, and has 
even executed this delicate Plan. 

(2.) Who can pretend to ſay, tladeither 
Eſculapius, Hippocrates, Galenus, or any 
ther Man, however verſed in Botanicks, 
Has ever diſcovered all the medicinal Quali- 
in, Fes of our Simples? Why what is one 
Þ- Man's. Meat is another's Poiſon ? Gc. The 
lif- Faculty of Phyſick is indeed indefatigable, 
oſt got only in tracing out the Nature and 
Fauſes of our ſeveral Infirmities, but alſo 


ey h laying open their reſpective Cures, which 
as goſſibly might have given Riſe to the ironi- 


"al, malignant, and invidious Saying, Neligio 
Medici, — The Phyſician's Religion; as if 
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his vain Endeavours to ſeek after Immor- 
tality had, in his own Opinion, raiſed him 
above the Reſt of Men, and diſingaged 
him of all Duties towards a Deity. But, if 
I don't miſtake, all its boaſted Skill, beſides 
a Maſlin of exotick Expreſſions, centers in 
fumbling Experience. A Water-Spaniel 
upon purſuing a Duck into a Pond is cured 
of the Mange ; hence the Dog and Duck 


Waters are ſaid to be ſovereign for the | 


Scurvy. { A conſumptive Man happens 


to find Benefit by the Change of Air; 
whence to ſhift Quarters is generally ordered | 


in Decays. Thus we find the Peruvian Bark 
and our beſt Specificks to be more Children 
of Hazard than Foreſight and Knowledge, 
(3.) The Hermetick Science, it is true, 
employs the Laboratory for the Diſcovery 


of what produces theſe good Effects. By 


Means of a temper'd Fire, and well- pre- 
pared Menſtruum, or Diſſolvent, the Alem- 


bick extracts the Quinteſſence of our mine- | 
ral, and vegetable Kinds. For Example, 


the Chymiſt, to make the Analiſis of Wine, 
that Product of our moſt valuable Plant, 
firſt puts it into an Alembick whoſe Bottom 
is Glaſs, where, by the gentle Heat of a 
ſimpering Fire, the Spirit called Mercury 
is farſt exhaled; then an infipid vs 
tu 
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Stuff called Phlegm. There ſtill remains 
in the Bottom a glutinous Matter, which 
he transfers into another Alembick, called 
Retorte, whole Bottom 1s an earthen Cruci - 
ble; whence, by Means of a briſk Fire, pro- 
ceed as yet three different Liquids. The firſt 
is like the Phlegm; the ſecond is an Acid 
called alſo Mercury; and the third 1s a more 
clammy Kind, and eaſily inflammable; to 
which he promiſcuouſly gives the Name of 
Oil and Sulphur. Then he breaks the Cru- 
cible, where he finds ſuch another dry Sub- 
ſtance as the Cruſt that ſticks to the Inſide 
of our Tea-kettles. This he burns, and 
after having poured Water upon the Aſhes; . 
he ſtrains them through a filtering Paper, 
The terreſtrial Particles that don't paſs: 
he reckons the Droſs, which he therefore 
calls Caput M:rtuum ; but the. Lye, . being 
dried up by the Sun, like Sea-water, leaves- 


a Quantity of Salt in. the Bottom of. the 
Veſſcl. 


(4.) Theſe are the Elements of which 
the Chymiſt pretends our Simples are com- 
poſed, which have different ſanative Vir- 
tues according to their different Kinds. 
Pharmacy is taken up in mixing them, and 
proportioning. the Quantity of each Ingre- 
dient to the Conſtitution of the Patient, and 

R B 3 Nature 
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Nature of his Diſorder, But the Difficul- 
ty remains ſtill unreſolved: Poſſibly- the 
Chymiſt compleatly enumerates all the dit- 


ferent Parts that compoſe a Plant, and that 


Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, are ſo very 
fimple as not to be further reſolvable into 
others; but at the ſame Time he may be 
as great a Stranger to that Structure in par- 
ticular which makes them operate ſo effica- 
ciouſly, and hit the Root of a Diſorder, as 
the Ploughman is to the Manner a ſown 
Grain of Corn produces a us deede l, 
Lake vin. 8. All the Inſight he has is the 
mere Effect of the Trial he makes of them 
on a diſtempered Body, which is no more 
than the Knowledge we have of an electri- 
© Tying Machine, which, we find by Expe- 
rience, often gives Eaſe in Palſies and Rheu- 
matiſms; tho* we are quite ignorant how 
it ſtrikes fire, or puts the Blood in Motion; 
or that of thoſe Crouds we ſee flock into 
the Fields of a Summer's Evening, who 


are ſenſible they eat, drink, and ſleep the | 


better ſor taking the Air, but know nothing 
of the Manner it works on the Stomach or 
Lungs. If this can be called Certainty, 
what muſt we think of the Animals? A 
Nerway Pig will as naturally fall to eat a 


Pine-apple or Truffle, as if it had been 


reared 
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reared up in the very Countries whoſe 
Growth they are. A common Curr, to work 
ſome Indigeſtibles off his Stomach, will feed 
on a certain Kind of Graſs of a dewey Morn- 
ing, as if he“ had a Diſpenſatory or Lexicon 
to deſcribe its purgative or vomitory Quali- 
ty; a Sagacity the Chymiſt can't pretend 
to! 

(;5.) What better Token could we have 
of Gueſs-work and Ignorance than the Im- 
poſſibility of untoiding a medicaſterous 
Noſtrum; ſuch as V— 4's Pills, for Ex- 
ample? That the P n's Preſcription is. 
generally altered every Vilit ? That a Con- 
{ultation is ſeldom carried on with Unani- 
mity? That our beſt Specificks are in a few 
Years diſparaged ? And that of all our Re- 
cipes, very often none proves effectual? 
Pray what other Reafon can be aſſigned 
why the Farrier is accountable for pricking 
my Horſe; whereas the D-—r can hi- 
cally take away my Life with Impunity : - 
But that the former ought to be acquainted 


with the Space plainly demonſtrable betwixt 


the Quick and the Extremicy of the Hoof; 
whereas the latter, having no ſuch Light, is 
juſtifiable for having acted to the beſt of 
his Knowledge? In other Buſineſſes ſeldom 
any Thing is well that does not end well-: 


But 
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But let the P———n hit never ſo wrong, 


it is enough that he means well. It may 
be, indeed, ſaid, that the 'Caſe of the Pa- 
tient, nay, and in Proportion as the World 
grows old, of Mankind in General changes, 
which mult be attended with Miſtakes, and 


often requires different Directions. But it | 


will appear elſewhere, that this is alſo a meer 
Conjecture, and that the p n is as great 
a Stranger to Anatomy, as to Botanicks. 


2 _— 2 a nm 


SECTION I. 
Of HyDROGRAPHY. 


(1.)f JT oO pals over in Silence the mineral 
Kingdoms, where May's Endea- 


vours to ſęarch after. Gold and Silver Oar | 
are avowedly meer Gueſs-work, and take a. 


View. of the watery World, we ſhall find his 


Knowledge on't to be moſtly conjectural. 


What chiefly makes him converſant in theſe 
bottomleſs Depths, unleſs he coaſts it along, 
is the Compaſs; yet he is a thorough Stran- 


ger to what makes the Needle conſtantly 


point towards the Pole, its Declenſions, 
Variations, Sc. He ſects Sail with a fair 
Wind, he reſolves the Loxodromic Triangle 


to a Nicety, he has a thorough Knowledge 
| of 
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of the Tables, Quadrant, Charts, and Ape 


of the Moon, Yet when he has taken a 
freſh Meridional Heighth of the Sun, or 
found his preſent Latitude after any other 
Manner, he never fails diſcovering a Mif- 


take both in his calculated Differences of 


Longitude, Latitude, and eſpecially the 
Ship's Way, which, as it ſo much depends 
on the Force and Steadineſs of the Wind, 
the Number of Sails, the Manner they are 
ſet, the Rapidity of the Tides and Currents 
near Promontories, and other unaccountable 
Caſualties, mult, notwithſtanding the Log, 
be always uncertain, Who can tell the 
Contexture that makes this Element ſo very 
fluid? Whether the Atlantick, Pacifick and 


Indian Oceans have a direct Communication 


one with the other through the Center of 
the Earth? or whether it is only e 

(2.) If we enquire into the Saline of the 
briny Main, what Cauſe will he aſſign for 
it? If he ſuppoſes ſome of theſe impenetra- 
ble Receſſes to be ſtrewed with ſalt Rocks, 


and the Waters by their continual bathing 


and waſhing them to contract this corroſive 
Quality, which is ſtall going upon Conjec- 
tures; I only aſk why the Seas that are 
moſtly agitated are not more impregnated 
with Salt than the Baltick, Mediteranean, 

Euxine: 
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Euxine, Caſpian, Sc. which, comparative- 
Iy to the continually ebbing and flowing 
Ocean perfectly ſtagnate; whereas it is well 
known, that, like our Sugar, no Sort of 
mineral Salt, will ſo incorporate with Wa- 
ter as not to ſink gradually to the Bottom, 
and that the better the Liquor is maſhed 
the more it taſtes on't; the Brackiſhneſs 
of the Sea-water muſt thercfore have God 
for its immediate Cauſe, who has ordered it 
fo to prevent its putre faction, or for other 
Ends beſt known to him. 

(3.) How ſurpriſing is the Manner theſe 
Waters are filtered in ſome ſubterraneous 
Strainers, and fo diſengaged of this cumber- 
fome Ingredient, as to become ſweet, pleaſant, 
wholſome, and fit for our common Uſes : 
Whereas, Chymiſtry has been hitherto un- 
ſucceſsful in its repeated Attempts for the 
Diſcovery of ſo beneficial an Art as the ren- 
dering them but potable: We muſt there- 


fore confefs, that «this inimitable Alembick 


has been caſt in ſome divine Mould. 

Some perhaps will tell me that Fountains 
and Springs don't directly proceed from 
the Sea, but from the wandering Clouds, 
which after having been diſſolved into Rain, 
Hail, Snow, Froſt and Dew, do ſo ſoak 
our Hills, that they ſpout out ſoon after 

| in 
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in the Dales; for which Reaſon they pre- 
tend our Rivers chiefly take their Riſe from 
ſome mountainous Country, as the Rhine, 
Rhone, Po, Inn, &c. are known to have 
their Fountain-heads in the Neighbourhoo 
of the Alps. 

I freely own that Showers and Thaws 
affect our Fountains and Springs, and great- 
ly contribute towards the ſwelling of our 
Rivers: but can it be fairly infered from 
© Wthence, that theſe are their only Sources? 
r f 1 ſeea Man walk full againſt the Wind 
of a cold rainy Morning, can I conclude 
that what I ſee drop from his Noſe, the 
oſt prominent Part of his Face, is all 
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ears? Is it likely that a few Weeks 
of hazy Weather would ſo drench theſe 
Protuberances, as to ſet our dreary Cata- 
acts a going all the Year round? 

(4.) Moreover, though it is likely the 
dea emits a prodigious Quantity of Va- 
Wours, which form themſclves into clouds; 
et it is not credible they could reach ſome 
nland Countries hundreds of Miles diſtant 
rom the Coaſt. It is true our Lakes, Ri- 


s, ers and Marſhes have likewiſe their Exha- 
n, tions; but as they conſtantly low towards 
ak Ihe Sea in Proportion as they come down, 
er | they 
in 


Vater, intermixt with neither Snivel nor 


JP 
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they would be ſoon drained, if they had no 
Supply from ſome hidden Quarter. The 
Sea therefore I look upon as the grand Re- 
ſervoir, or rather Heart of the Earth, that 
ſhoots this Moiſture thorough ſecret Canals, 
like ſo many Arteries, to water its very Ex- 


treams, Gen. xxl. and, receives it back | 


again from the Rivers, which, hike our 
Veins diſimbogue or diſcharge themſelves 
in the Sea. Eccleſ. i. 7. 

But ſuppoſing I ſhould give up theſe 
hidden Conduits and admit of no other 
Circulation but that directly 8 
Surface of the Waters, and the Region of 
the Air, it will equally anſwer my Purpoſe : 
For whether the Operation be performed by 
Filtration or Sublimation it is equally ſur- 
priſing, as the dulcifying Sea- water has 
hitherto been without the Compaſs of all 
Arts. Beſides without having Recourſe to 
the Firmament dividing the Waters from 
the Waters. Gen. i. 6. Who could ac- 


count for the Manner the Clouds aſcend to 


ſuch a Height, and no farther ? that they 
are more numerous in Winter, though it is 


then the Sun, by which they are ſuppoſed 
to be exhaled, has leſs Force? That they | 


are ſupported on ſo leaky a Vehicle as a Co- 
lumn of Air? Had the Rainbow not been 


given 
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given Man as a Security againſt a future 
Deluge, Gen. ix. 13. who could tell what it 
means ? 


( 5.) If we examine the Eöb and Flow of 


the Sea, what Cauſe ſhall we aſſign for it? 
Not to mention the unaccountable Swellings 


of the Mediterranean, obſerved eſpecially 
on the Coaſt of Negropaut, the Atlantic 


Ocean riſes fix Hours, falls as many, and 


remains for about the Space of fifreen Mi- 
nutes in Suſpenſe at high and low Water, 
which conſequently muſt be about fifty Mi- 
nutes ſooner To-day than it will be To- 
morrow. It is the received Opinions that 


this is owing to the Preſſion of the Moon on 


the Surface of the Ocean, as the Revolu- 


© oo - . 
tions of both ſeem to anſwer one another 


ſo exactly, that the Flow aiways happens 
when the Moon hangs over the Ocean, and 
the Spring-tides when it is nearer the Earth, 
which is ſuppoſed to be in the new and full 
Moon. 

It is trae, I can well conceive how a Globe 
ſunk into a Bowl raiſes the Water contain- 
ed therein to its Chops, and makes it over- 
flow: But that it could have the ſame Ef- 
feet when hanging in the Air, at ever ſo 
ſmall a Diſtance, is what J can't compre- 
hend. Beſides, is it credible the Moon could 

f CG thus 
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thus influence the Water, without affecting 
in the ſame Manner the more fluid inter- 
mediate Air, upon which it is equally in- 
cumbent ? Moreover, as we have two Ebbs 
and two Flows in Twenty-four Hours, and 
that the Moon comes to our Meridian 
but once in that Time, how can the ſecond 
at leaſt be aſcribed to it? It is true, it croſſes 


the Meridian again under the Horizon in 
the oppoſite Hemiſphere : Bur 1s it likely, | 


that, round Cape Horn, and that of Good 


Hope, it could overflow our Coaſts here with | 
the ſame Expedition from the Eaſtern Oce- 
an, as when it is verticle to the Coaſt of 


Guinea? Wherefore we may as well attri- 
tribute the Muddineſs of our Table- beer to 
Peas and Beans, for their both happening in 


the ſame Seaſon, as the Ebb and Flow of 


the Sea to the Moon, for their mere Conco- 
mitancy: So that both muſt be referred to 
God as their immediate and common Cauſe. 


2 


— 


SECTION IV. 
Of EARTEH, FIRE, and AIR. 


(1.) TIF God had got ordered the firſt | 


to bring forth Thorns and Thiſtles, 
Cen. iii. 18, who could comprehend how, 
without 


ſingle Crop. 
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without ſowing any Seed, the ill Weed, in 
Spite of all the Art of Tillage, immediate- 
ly overſpreads the Fallow-field ? whereas 
all the Toil of the moſt Pains-taking Huſ- 
bandman will be ſcarcely bleſſed with a a 


What can be the Nature of Are, that 
it ſo ſpeedily conſumes and reduces into 
Aſhes whatever the Earth produces and 
Man deviſes ? What elſe, than mere Expe- 
rience, could ſhew that the Rays of the Sun 


W cluſtered in a burning Glaſs, the Friction 


of Flints, the Swiftneſs of a Carriage, or 
Fermentation of a Hay- ſtack were capable 
of raiſing it? 

(2.) What is the Air compoſed of, that, 
by its Elaſticity or dilatingQuality, it raiſes, 
as we are told, fuch Claps of Thunder, 
more frightful than all our roaring Batre- 
ries, and cauſes thoſe tremenduous Shocks 
of Earthquakes, more deſtructive than 
all the Contrivances of our ſpringing Mi- 
. $458 

I am ſenſible the Bowels of the Earth 
contain great Quantities of ſulphurous, ni- 
trous, and other eaſily inflamable Subſtances : 
But, beſides that, we ſhould be told why 
Sulphur is apter to blaze and expand the 
Air than Brickduſt, It is ſtrange, that after 

C 2 taking 
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taking Fire in theſę cloſe, ſubterraueous Ca- 
vities, it ſhould burn with ſuch Violence as to 


overthrow Mountains; whereas Experience 


ſheweth, that a Chimney on Fire is ſoon 
relieved by obſtructing the Paſſage of the 
Air either at the Bottom or Top. 

I am likewiſe apt to believe that a great 
deal of their moſt ſubtle Particles are exhaled 
into the cloudy Regions: But how, they 
take Fire amidſt theſe frozen Damps, how 


they are ſequeſtered from them, or why they | 
don't ſometimes blaze here below, is to 
me a Myſtery in the ordinary Courſe of 


Things! In ſhort, the Deſcription Chri/ 
gives of the Spirit fits the Air exa&@ly : 
Thou knoweſs not, lays he, whence he cometh, 


ucr whither he goeth, John iii. 8. he might 
have added, nor what he is, for we know as 


little of the never ſo agitated Air, as he, 
who, having his Eyes bound, does of the 
Perſon that had ſtruck him in playing at 
Blind man*s-bufſ, | 


(2.) What Premium would an Artichect ; 


not give for the Art of building a never- 
fmoaking Chimney ? tho? I think a far bet- 
ter Method than any I have yet ſecn, could 
be eaſily diſcover'd to remedy theſe funking 


Funnels; yet who will pretend to ſay, that, | 


unleſs they be quite choaked, any Lnventi- 
on 


O 
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on will thoroughly ſhelter them from 
all horizonfal, oblique and verticle 
Guſts: For the very Half. cap, the beſt 1 
preſume extant, that turns to every Wind, 
beſides its growing in a little Time immove- 


able by the Ruſt and Soot, will, on a ſud- 


den Change of the Wind from one Point of 
the Compaſs to another, rather drive them 
full down the Pipe. 

) Not to mention thoſe periodical 


Winds that happen at certain Seaſons of the 
Lear in the Deſarts of Africa, India, Greece, 
and other Parts, nor thoſe changeable ones 


that vary without any Reſpect of Times, 
which has ever kept the ableſt Philoſophers 
at bay: Let us ſee their T houghts concern- 


ing thoſe Eaſterly trading Winds, that blew 


betwixt the Tropicks all the Year round. 
Some will have it, they are owing to the 
rapid Motion of the Earth from Weſt to 
Eaſt, and that they are felt by the Inhabi- 
tants of the torrid Zone as a Horſeman run» 


ning with all Speed of a calm Day, fancies 


to have as briſk a Gale full in his Face, as 
it he had rode againſt the moſt bluſtering 
Wind : But how inconſiſtent this is with 


che Principles of the Earth's Motion, which 


in that Syſtem muſt hurry away the whole 
Acmoſphere, will appear when we come to 
C 3 treat. 
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treat of Atoms. Beſides, I don't ſee. why 
an Eaſterly Wind ſhould not for the ſame 

Reaſon 5 ſteadily, and in Proportion to 
the Diameters of the Parallels of our diffe- 
rent Degrees of Latitude, blow as ſmartly 


all the World over, as, in the torrid Zone.] 

Others, ſuppoſing the Atmoſphere, like 
the Waters of the Ocean, to be in a perfect] 
Equilibrium, pretend that the Heat of the 
Sun rarifying thoſe Parts on't to which it i} 


perpendicular, muſt cauſe a violent Com- 
motion thereof, inaſmuch as it dilates them, 
and makes the adjacent condenſe Parts, ai} 
more heavy, ruſh in upon them to maintain 


the Balance; which being ſucceſſively done] ; 
from Sun-riſe to Sun- ſet, muſt, ſay they, 


raiſe a conſtant Eaſterly Wind. 


But this Rarefaction and Condenſation off 


the Air would ſeem to me more apt to pro- 


duce quite a contrary Effect, and, inſteadſ 


of an Eaſterly, to raiſe a Weſterly Wind | 


For as the Eaſterly Parts, whence the Sui 


comes, are more rarified and light than the 


Weſterly ones it comes towards; theſe per 


pendicularly under the Sun, upon 1 . 
ing themſelves, muſt meet with leſs ppo- 


ſition to flow Eaſtwards than Weſtwards j 


and the Weſterly ones, to keep the Balance, 


will, in all Reaſon, as more heavy, rather 
puſi 
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puſh Eaſtwards than the Eaſterly ones will 

Weſtwards : So that we may well look up- 

on Thunder, Exod. xix. 16. Earthquakes, 

Matt. xxiv. 7. and Whirlwinds, Ferem. 
xxx. 23. as mere Forerunners of the Ter- 

rors and avenging Hand of a God, and 

our gentle Zephyrs, and refreſhing Breezes, 

only as Tokens of his Bounty, Pſalm cvi. 

29. 
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SECTION 
Of ANIMALS. 
(W HO could comprehend, with- 
out that irreverſible Decree, . In 
the Sweat of thy Brow thou ſhalt eat thy 
Bread, Gen. iii. 19. why Man ſhould 
be-doom'd to Thraldom for his living, 
whilſt the warbling Birds ſubſiſt with- 
out either ploughing, ſowing or reap- 
ing, Matt. vi. 20. and our Land-Tor- 
toiſes fix Months without any Food? Is 
it likely, that, had it been in Man's Pow- 
er to order it otherwiſe, he would have 
made his own Fate more diſmal than that 
of the Beaſts ? Without ſuch another Decree, 
that ſubmits | Beaſts and Fiſhes to Man's 
Dominion, Gen, 1, 28, - how could it come 
0 
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to paſs that he ſhould ſtrike Terror, and 
ſubdue the very Elephants of the Earth and 
Whales of the Sea? Had that Handful of 
Mould of which Man is framed not been 
dignified with a Ray of ſome divine Wile 
dom, Gen. ii. 7. his mere Figure and Shape 
would have never intitled him to ſo great 


a Share of Cunning as to outweigh the 


vaſtly ſuperior Force of theſe Monſters : 


Whereas, for ought we ſee, as much Art | 
appears in the Structure of an Ape, as in | 


that of an Æſop. | 


If we conſider the Animals independent 


of that Relation they ſtand in to Man, we 
ſhall find that, notwithſtanding all his En- 
deavours to attain a perfect Knowledge of 
Things, Eccleſ. i. 13. he can never accom- 
pliſtr his Ends; that all the Progreſs he 


makes is by Halves, that, in Spite of | 


what he can do, he leaves much more un- 
diſcovered than he can learn; that ſome 


Things that were held by the Ancients as 


Maſter-pieces, are a Specimen of their Ig- 
norance to ſome of our Cotemporaries; and 
that what theſe look upon in the ſame Light, 
will very hkely meet with the ſame Treat- 
ment in after Ages. 


(2.) To begin therefore with the InſeRs, | 


generally thought the more imperfect and 
abject 


14 


Jun, to bring 
ſupplies the Warmth of a fitting Hen, or the 
J glowing Matrix of a breeding Mother. 
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abject Sort; the ancient Philoſophers, to 
explain the Generation of theſe Swarms of 
Maggots that appear in rotten Fiſh, ſtink- 
ing Carrion, Sc. have been forc'd to en- 
due the Rays of the Sun with a vermina- 
ting Quality : But our Moderns holding an 
Ovarium to be in the Females of all Kinds, 
look upon this as abſurd, and maintain that 


: the Carnivorous, or Fleſh devouring Flies, 


in feedin 


ſhed their Eggs, and that the 
the Creature to Light, only 


Thus they account for the Worms found in 
the Wens we find on the Leaves or Bark of 
Trees, and in the Kernel of Nuts; for the 
Frogs, which we read in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions of ſome Univerſities, to have 


been bred in ſome People's Stomachs, whither 


in Appearance there was no Accels, c. 
The pregnant Flies, ſay they, finding the 


Plaats whilſt they are in ſap, tender enough 


t to anſwer the Purpoſe, ſtick their Eggs 1 in- 
e to them, where they lye deeply ſunk in the 
„ overgrown Vegetable, like a Ball received 
& ' In the Field of Battle, until the Sperm, ei- 
either by the Heat of the Sun, or that of 
the Stomach where a Frog's Egg may poſ- 
e ſibly deſcend with the ſalating, is quick- 
Fe por 4 The. 


N 


Ft 
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The Experiment of a raw Piece of Veal 
put into an hermetically ſtopp*d Flaſk, or 
even a Buttery, or Larder, hemmed in with 
any Stuff, ſo as to obſtruct the Paſſage of 
the Flies, which, inſtead of corrupting and 


ingendering Vermin, becomes dry, as if it 
had been baked for Pulverization, ſeems, 


indeed, to prove the latter Sentiment to a 


i 


Demonſtration ; 
within Wheels in this very thorny Affair. 


Who will venture to tell us how the little 
Animal is formed in the Egg? How a leſſer 


Animal 1s often bred within the former, even 


before it comes out on*'r? How our hairy 


Caterpillars no ſooner appear, than, without 
any viſible Teeth, they ſo voraciouſly browſe 
on our Leaves, that, but a few Su mm ſince, 


there was ſcarce a green Tree to be feenÞ 
from the Pirenean Mountains to the Sound ?Þ 


How, after having conſumed all their Pro- 


vender, theſe Mites contract themſeives| 


Anew into an oval Shape, where, after having 
lain ſome Time in a very deep Lethargy, 
from being the molt unwieldy of Creatures, 
they are wonderfully metamarphoſed into 
Butterflies, which, for their extreme Agi- 
lity, bid Defiance to our beſt Markſm en! 


How one ſingle Gut, protracted from the] 


Throat to the Anus, ſerves for the Eſo- 
phagus, 


but there are {till Wheels 
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al phagus, Stomach, Bowels, and Ovarium, 
or as may be ſeen in the Anatomy of thoſe of 
th the larger Kind, or by their voiding their 
of Eggs upwards, when thrown into the Em- 
ad bers ? In fine, how dexterouſly they creep 
it out of their Skins, leaving, them in their 
5, WE full Extent, with their Horns, Legs, Wings, 
TW Sc. as if they had ſtill remaingd therein 


themſelves? 

lt would be an endleſs Taſk to enumerate 

tle all the Properties of Birds, Beaſts and 

| Fiſhes, hidden from our Eyes, which con- 

ſequently can't be of Man's Faſhioning. 
[ will only mention a few of their Actions, 
where the Effects of the moſt refined Rea- 


wie ſoning ſhine without Man's Tuition: For, 
cer as I ſhall ſhew*them in another Eſſay, co 
= have, at beſt, but ſome Strictures on't, 
/ 


theſe muſt be the Doings of a moſt wiſe 
Wand providential Workman, What better 
Precaution could be taken againſt Thieves, 
than the Partridge and Wild-duck do, in 
covering their eaſily diſcernible Eggs after 
they have got off the Neſt, to conceal 
them from the roving Enemy? Whereas, 
the Lark and Laptoing leave theirs expoſed, 
Jas pretty nigh of a Colour with the ſur- 
rounding Earth. What could be a greater 
Fineſſe than the Manner they flutter along 
8 
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as if they had been wounded, to decoy 
the Dog away from the Neſt or their young 
ones, where he came upon them unawares! 
Whereas a Cow or Horſe don't alarm them 
a Bit. Where could we find more Cun- 
ning and Diſcretion than the Ca- ſhews, 
in putting himſelf in the ſame Poſture that 
Man does to prevent fouling his Bs, and} 
burying the nauſeous Drug after he has 
eaſed Nature? Where“ has Prudence ever 
been ſo notable as in the Frugality and 
Houſewifry of the little Vren, who, tho 
the very ſmalleſt of Birds, impartially feeds 
a dozen young ones gaping at a Time, 
perfectly knows which had had the lat 
Bill- full; /dlarms the Neighbourhood, and 
* huſhes them, it ſhe apprehends a Cat, 
Weaſel, or any other dogging Foe? All the 
animal Kind ſets a Copy, to our Shame bel 
it faid, of Sobriety and Continency fer the 
human Species in general; their Intempe 
rance is an unheard of Thing; they chuſe 
the Spring of the Year for their breeding 
Time; as the Mildneſs of this Scaſon b 
more favourable to their tender young Ones 
and that the Heat of the Northward ap 
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proaching Sun hatches the Inſects for th 

Food of Birds, makes our ſhady ThicketWMf. 

hide their Neſts, and verdant Paſtures yiele th 
Forage 
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oy MW Forage for our Cattle ; Whereas Man alone 
ng is ſtupidly of a pretty nigh alike propagating 
s! Cue all the Year round. Are our paired 
em Pigeons not rare Patterns of Virtue for 
un -· ¶ thoſe perjurious Defilers of the nuptial Bed? 
Vs, A C coming for Shelter under a Hedge 
hat foretells the approaching Shower, as if ſhe 
nd had been a Star-gazer : Whence it is ſaid 
has of one of our wiſe Monarchs, that he diſ- 
ver charged his Aſtronomer and took a Collier 
in his Place, for having foretold him, up- 
Jon the like Obſervation, that the Diverſion 
of the Hunting would be interrupted by 
the enſuing Rain, which happened accord- 
ingly. The gaping Shell-fſþ in your Cellar 
ſhew the Flow of the Tide as near as the 
Fableſt Mariner. Who is the General of an 
Army, that, to harraſs the Enemy, makes 


e beſſ as many forced Marches and Counter- 
r the marches, as the Fox does Boublings, to 
np eſcape the Fury of the yelling Cry? or uſes 
hull more Stratagems than he does to wa -lay 
ding his Prey? When he has no other Shift left, 
»N Þ8 


he is ſaid to bepiſs his Tail, and ſtrike it into 
ne the cloſely purſuing Dogs Eyes, thereby, 
aps it were, to oblige them to quit the Chace. 
" UE When he is pinched with Hunger, he 
cx feigns himſelf dead, the better to wheedle 


the Ravens, Crows, apd other Birds of 
oragef D 


Prey. 
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Prey. Where there is a Flight of Rooks, 
you ſee ſome ſtand Centry, whilſt the reſt 
feed, as if they had becn a foraging Army, 
 (4.) What Fingers can pretend to ſpin 
like the Silk-worm ? or what Net-work 
comes up to the Ce All the Bailiffs in 
France could not together tie a MalefaQor 


with ſuch Dexterity as a Spider entangles 
the ſtruggling Fly, very often of double his 


Strength. The Excrement, ſo uſeleſs in 


other Animals, if we except the Woodcock, | 
to which ſome depraved Palates make it 


ſerve for Sauce, is his molt neceſſary Imple- 
ment z it makes up all his Cordage ; his 
Hind- feet alternatively draw ſeveral Fa- 
thoms on't running from his Paunch, with- 
out either Wheel or Spindle, and with ſuch 
Eaſe, as if it had been ready twiſted to 
his, Hand. When he has pitched upon a 
Place to ſpread his Net, he gets to the ve- 
ry Top, and flings himſelf off Head fore- 
moſt ; then letting go the excremental Cord, 
he gradually comes down, until he finds 
ſomething to fix the other End to; but if 
he is moleſted in his Deſcent, the beſt Tar 
m Europe would be but a Snail to him in 
climbing up again, When he has tied his 
Cord below, he continues going up and 
down, until he has laid the Warp of his 

Loom; 


what they ſee hanging in the Air, 
© ſooner the poor Creature is trepanned, but 
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Loom; then he gets to the Middle, and 
begins his Maſhes in a circular Form, clap- 
ping his Backſide, as the Glazier does his 
Soldering- iron, on every Thread he croſſes; 
and, after he has finiſhed, artfully places 
himſelf in the Center, both to be within 


Reach of all the Parts of the Net, and eſ- 


pecially the better to inveigle the Flies, 


whoſe favourite Foible, as our Publicans 


and Victuallers obſerve, it is to light upon 
No 


you hear him cry out moſt horribly, in 
Order, as it were, to be reſcued from the 
Clutches of this blood- fucking Murderer, 
when, if a Body draws near, he will find. 
my Remarks to be literally true. 

Where could we find a Draught of a more 
regularly built City, than we obſerve in our 
Ant-hillocks and Bee-hives ? The Huſband - 
man or *Change-breker can't be more in- 
duſtrious'in making his Harveſt or Market, 
than theſe Inhabitants are indefatigable in 
laying in and ſtowing their Stores, whilſt 
the Sun ſhines. I defy all Chymiſtry to 
extract Honey from Wormwood as the Bee 


does, or the moſt regular and beſt diſci- 


plined Troops to give a warmer Reception 
to a charging Enemy, than the Invaders gf 
D 2 theſe 
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theſe ſtrong Holds meet with from their 
reſpective Garriſons; ſo that, in my Opini- 
on, they better deſerve the Motto, Nemo me 
impunè laceſscit, mo one moleſts me with 
Impunity, than our moſt gallant Soldiery ; 
which Untractableneſs makes me think ma- 
ny Things related, of the Monarchy of 
Bees to be fabulous. 

(5.) What is it tells the Animals which are 
their defenſive Weapons, and where they 
lie, to make ſuch proper Uſe of them as 
we daily-ſce? The Bee applies her Sting, 
the Adder her Tongue, the Cat her Paw, 
the Horſe bis Hind-feet, the Bull his Horns, 
the Boar his Tuſks, the Cock his Spurs, a 
Sc. as reaſonably as the Bruiſer does his t 
Fiſts. How artfully does the Ram recoil t 
at every Stroke, as if he had been perfect- tl 
ly ſenſible his Horns are not ſpiked enough t. 
to do Execution otherwiſe, The cratiy t 
courſing Grey-hound, to prevent the poor 
Hare's Ef cape, ſtrives to keep betwixt him 
and the Covert. A Fowler could not act 
with more Cunning to come within Shot of 
the moſt wary Bird, than the famiſhed 
Hawk does in ſkimming the Ground, to ſur- 
prize and ſpring the {quatting Snipe. Pray 
who told it, that the Lark or Sparrow are 
pretcrable to the Martin or Swallow! ? What 
Ca 


8 
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cir ¶ can appear more rational than the Conduct 
!- Jof the hunting Beagle, who, after coming 
where two Ways meet, and not ſcenting his. 

Prey in one, runs the other Breaſt high? 
concluding, as it were, that as there are 
but two in all, if the Game has not taken 
the one, he muſt have ran the other. Every 
one mult be ſenſible of the Forbearance and 
Subtilties of a Cat, to catch the nibbling 
Mouſe ; tho' his Indocility is ſuch, that it 
is very rare to ſee him learn but a ſingle 
Trick. The miſchievous Curr ventures to- 
the End of your Cane; but, upon your 
ſtooping to pick up a Stone, he flies away, 
as if he had known that you fling farther 
than you can reach. Who tells the Cock 
the Time of the Night, Fob. xxxvili. 36. 
that he crys the Hour as exactly as our pa- 
trolling Watch Z Who orders the vi Game 
to lie ſnug all Day, and, like our beſotted 
Rakes, turn it into Night; fo regularly 
that the Earth-worms then only appear 
when the Birds, whoſe Prey they are, go 
to rooſt; and the very Bears and Wolves, 
but when Man goes to reſt? Gen, ix. 2. 
Who is the Courier that will find his Way 
in an unknown and pathleſs Land, with 
ſuch Eaſe as the Pigeon, called Carrier, 
which, to give quick Intelligence, ſteers his. 
4 D 3 Courle 
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Courſe Homewards, from very diſtant 
Places, where \he had never been, without 
either Compaſs or Guide? How comes 
the Dog to be, of all other Animals, fo 
averſe to Strangers, ſo faithful and fond of 
his Maſter ? That he makes ſuch a Noiſe in 
lapping, whereas the Beaſts of the Field 
ſuck in their Drink ſoftly ? If Previdence 


had not ordered- the latter, that he might} 
be hereby detected, when upon any Mil-} 


chief in the Pantry, who could account for 
it? 


(6.) If we come to the progreſſive Mo- | 
tion of Animals, we ſhall find it managed 


with ſuch Cunning, as if it had been the 
Reſult of the moſt judicious and witty Me- 


chaniſm. I ſhall confine myfelf to a few} 


Obſervations, as I intend to handle this more 
amply in my Remarks upon Man. Who 
could have thought, before he had ſeen Ser- 
pents, which, I muſt obſerve by the bye, 
the Antients imagined to ſpring from the 

Back-bone Pith of profligate Men, that it 
were poſſible to make a regular local Mo- 


tion without Arms, Hands, Legs, or Feet? 


Yet, we ſee theſe Reptiles creep along very 
nimbiy, and dart themſelves as if they 
had Wings, It is true, all the Art of 


crawling conſiſts 1 in the Extenſion and Con- 
traction] 
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traction of their Bodies; a certain Rough- 
neſs on the Belly, where the Ground is not 
fandy, makes the hinder Parts ſtick, whilſt 
the foremoſt move forwards, and moors 
theſe in their Turn, to hale the former up, 
as may be eaſily difcerned in the Manner of 
going, and Frame of our common Earth- 
worms. The winding Tail of the Serpent 
contributes alſo towards his making Speed, 
like the ſculling Oar at the Stern of a 
Boat, which ſets it a going: But is not this 
more than all our Heads put together could 
have ever done ? | 
Who is the Pilot that can ply his Helm, 
Oars, and Sails, with ſuch Succeſs as the 
Dolpbhis does a Couple of Fins and a ſingle 
Tail, by whoſe Help alone he outſtrips the 
beſt/Sea-ploughing Galley before the Wind, 
If Min has had any Share in his own Fa- 
brick, it is Pity he has not had the Fore- 
caſt of making himſelf Web footed, and 
handed like a Frog ; for then many a poor 
Wretch would fave his Life by ſwimming, 
that now goes to the Bottom by dabbling. 
(7.) If we take the Horfe for a Sample of 
other Quadrupedes, or four-footed Beaſts, 
we ſhall find ſo many Subtilties in his com- 
mon Pace, that Man could never come up to 
them, When he walks or paces ; after the 
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him nod for cvery Time he raiſes a Hind- 


Sucker. 
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Fore - foot on one Side follows the Hind- 
foot on the other, which drawing cloſe to 
the Fore-one of the ſame Side, this natu- 
rally advances, as it were, to leave it its 
Place. When he trots, this gradual Pro- 
greſſion is done all at once, m a ſingle Hop, 
where all the four Feet riſing and falling 
together, theſe Interchangings of Places are 
done whilſt they remain ſulpended in the 
Air: But what is moſtly remarkable here is, 
that the whole Affair is ſo managed, that 
there are conſtantly no leſs than three Feet 
together on the Ground, and the ſame 
ranged into a Triangle, the very leſs Com- 

lement of Supporters neceſſary for Tables, 
Stools, Sc. This Gait he continues now on 
the one Side, and then on the other, until 
running a full Gallop, and moving his Fore- | 
feet together, and then his Hind-ones, he 
undulates along like the Caterpillar, and 
clears more Ground in one Stride than he 
did before in all the four. You obſerve 
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foot, as it were, to help it up, by turning 
his Head and Neck, ſtiffened with the 
Reins, into a Lever, juſt as we pull down 
the Handle of a Pump, to heave up its 


(8 A, To 
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(8.) To cloſe my Remarks on Animals 
with the Fewls of the Air: Surely if flying 
had been at all attainable by Man, who is 
known to be of a ſoaring Ambition, he 
would have accompliſhed his Ends before 
now. The Pinion is of an inimitable Frame; 
no Art can ſupply its Nervoſity : It tapers 
towards the Top, to be the apter for Mo- 
tion; it is bony, but pointed before like the 
Cut- water of a Ship, the better to divide 
the Air; and delightfully garniſhed with 
pliable Quils behind, that the preſſed Air 
continually ſlipping that Way from under 
the hollowed Wing, 'ſhould ſhove the Bird 
along, after the Manner a Ship fails, or a 
Mill goes with a Side-wind; or, to be more 
plain, that an Apple-grain, or any other 
Wedge-wiſe Thing, prefled ſlantingly to- 
wards the thin Side, ſhoots forth briſkly the 
oppoſite Way. * 
Deaalus indeed, to eſcape the Hands of 
Paſiphae, who meditated his Death, for 
having been the only one privy to the infa- 
mous Manner ſhe went about conceiving 
the Minotaur, is ſaid to have flown from 
Crete into A/ia; and his Son Icarus having 
had the Wax that fixed his Wings melted, 
for his having ſoared too high, is ſaid to 
have been drowned : Nay, ſome advertiſe 


at 
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at this very Day, that they can take Wing 
and fly, But no one donbts that the Rela- 
tion the Poets give us of Dædalus is meerly 
metaphorical, for the Reſemblance Wings 
bear to Sails, which perhaps might have 
been firſt made Uſe of there on that Occa- 


ſion; for the Impoſſibility of the Fact ac- 


cording to the preſent Structure of Man, 
appears thus: A Bird flies becauſe his ex 


tended Wings, ſupported on two Columns 
of Air, are ſtrong enough to bear up the | 


Weight of the whole Body : If you hang 
him 'by the very Pinions of his ſtretched- 
forth Wings, you will find that in ſtrug- 
oling to get away, his Body will often riſe 
above them: But this is more than Man 
can do; for his Sinews and Nerves are ſo 
feeble, that he can't raiſe himſelf one Inch, 
barely by horrizontally laying hold of two 
Poſts at Arm's Length, 

(9.) His having been inſtrumental to the 
Flying of Birds is therefore as groundleſs as his 
other Pretenſions. It is true, he trains up ſome 
Animals to do ſome very ſurpriſing Things. 
How charmingly does the Canary Bird imi- 
tate the Flagelet, and warble our beſt Tunes? 
The Parrot ſpeak ? The Pointer ſet ? The 
Water-Spaniel creep after the Fowler, fetch, 
carry, and * the winged Duck? The Bear 
D dance? 
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a- dance? The Lap dog beg? The very Dray- 
ly horſe, the moſt ſtupid of dumb Beaſts, Pal. 
os WW xxxi. 9. will wind about as naturally at the 
ve 8 Carter's crying Gee or Ho, as the Soldier does 
a- when his Captain cries, to the Right or Left. 
c- A modern Chien Spavant will, like a Compo- 
n, ſitor, ſpe ll, and put together ſo regularly, that 
x. it ſeems, he wants but a proper Command. 
ris of his Tongue, to hold a Converſation, or of 
he his Paw, for managing the Pen, to keep a 
12: i Correſpondence. But whence proceeds this 
4- Docility? If from Man, prithee, why does 
he not teach the Cat to take the Water like 


he does the Stalking- Horſe © 

 (10.) The Atheiſt, without the Help of 
Man, or any Neceſſity of a God, has found 
a very expeditious, but ſuperficial Method, 
of unfolding all theſe Arcana, by aſcribing 
them to In/tin# and Nature. This was the 
Philoſophers ultima ratio, the chief Myſte- 
ry of the Philoſophical Mantle. It was 
held fo ſacred, that it would have been the 
Height of Prophaneneſs to call its Truth 
in Queſtion. The Nature of the Thing is 
ſuch, was to them fo ſclf-ſufficient a Reſo- 
Jution to all, however perplex'd, Queſtions, 


convince us on't than Argument : Thus 
| they 
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the Barbet? Or tame the olf and Hyena as 


that they thought Stripes more proper to 


* 
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they made the Stone deſcend, becauſe it is 
its Nature, and the Water aſcend in a 
Pump, from the Abhorrence Nature has to 
a Vacuum, Sc. | 

But, with Favour of theſe venerable Sages, 
I venture to aſſert this big Word, Nature, 
unleſs underſtood with reference to ſome 
providential Diſpoſal, is but an empty 
Sound, uncapable of unravelling theſe Pro- 
digies: For ſuppoſe I am told, The Bee i 
makes Wax, becauſe it is her Nature, what | 
can be more trifling and unſatisfactory:? 
For as the Bee and her Nature are the ſc]f- 
ſame Thing; what can it be elſe than ſay- 
ing, The Bee makes Wax, becauſe ſhe is a Bee? 
Beſides, the Word. Nature is too expreſſive 
and equivocal to he of any Service in the 
clearing up Difficulties. Ir ſignifies the 
Bulk of all the Conſtituents and Properties 
of the Thing; as when we ſay, There is no ſuch 
Thing in Nature, we mean the whole Uni- 
verſe together : But the more conciſe the 
Expreſſion, the leſs it anſwers the Purpoſe : 
For if one tells me, The Movement of a 
Watch is the Cauſe why the Hand ſo exattly 
meaſures Time, I am not a Whit the wiſer 
for it; for as the Movement ſignifies all the 
Inſide put together, I can never guefs by 
that general Aſſertion how the main Spring 

| by 
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by its E laſticity cauſes the Hand's Motion, 
a how the Pendulum- Spring regulates it, why 
to Wthe Barrel is made like a Cylinder, but the 
Fuſee Conicke wiſe, Cc. in which lies the 
Art of our Clock-work: What therefore 
are we the better to be told, it is the Na- 
ture of Things to be-ſo ? 


"ty But the Philoſophers, to ſatisfy their Au- 
ro- Mditors, whom they: had prepared to receive 
Bee Many Thing at their Hands, rather than be 
hat Iſeen to have nothing to ſay, have invented 
y ? Mamong(t others, this exotick Expreſſion, 


Nature : This indeed ſhewed their Policy ; 
but I am afraid as little Wiſdom appears in 
their Inference from thence of there not be- 
ng an Author of Nature, as in that of a 


the {MCobler, who would conclude, from his being 
the Han utter Stranger to the Guts of a Watc 
ties that there is no ſuch Thing as a Watch-m 
uch er: For though Nature and Art differ 

'ni- his, that the one is the Contrivance of 
the Wan, but the other quite beyond his Reach; 


vet they agree as to the Need they both 
ſtand in of ſome Artiſt to commence and 
arry them on, as the Author of my Motto 
beautifully obſerves, that all Nature is but 
rt unknown to thee. 
(17,) The Atheiſt may poſſibly pretend 
hat all this proceeds from private Inſtruc- 
E tions 
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tions given the young ones by their Parents 
unknown to us: But. if this had been the 
Caſe, why ſhould the Hen, for Example, 
after having ſat upon Duck- eggs, as it of. 
ten happens, not hinder the Ducklings to 
take the Water, to prevent her own fre- 
quent Alarms of their going to drown them- 


ſelves? Sure he won't ſay, that either the | 
Duck or Drake could have given them this 
Leſſon, or that they could have been capable 


of receiving it before they were hatched, 


— 


SET I ON VI. 
Of the HuMan Bopv. 


( — | N my Reſearch after the unaccount- 

able Conſtitutions of Animals, I muſt 
not overlook Man himſelf, that perfect 
Summary of all Beings, as having Exiſtence 
in common with Stones, Vegetation with 


„ 


Plants, Life with Animals, and Reafon 


with the very Gods: For if I can make it 
appear he has little or no Share in his own 
Fabrick, how groundleſs muſt his Preten- 
ſions not be with Regard to other Things ? 


This I ſhall endeavour to perform by lay- | 


ing him out in a phyſical, moral and intel- 
leftual Light, 7. e. by conſidering his 
Jer | Body, 
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Body, his Manners, and his Faculty of 
Thinking. | 4 

What Piece of Machinery did ever come 
up to his corporal Structure? Where have 
the Proportions and Dimenſions of Geome- 


try, and all the Rules and Laws of Mechan- 


iſm ever been obſerved with ſuch Delicacy 
as is remarked by our Anatomiſts in all the 


Movements of that incomparable Piece? 
Z Levers, inclined Planes, Pullies, Capſtans, 
Wheels, Cranes, Screws; in a Word, all 


the Economy of Engines is ſummarily diſ- 
played here, Let us view him from Top to 
Bottom, we ſhall not find a ſingle capillary 
Vein that does not remarkably anſwer ſome 
End. His Limbs, with their variouſly in- 


| terwoven Ligaments, imperceptible Tubes 


and Vacuities, whoſe Formation and quick - 
ening in the Womb, no Woman, 2 Mac. 
vii. 22. or final Diſſolution, no Doctor has 
ever accounted for, are ranged with ſuch 


| Nreety as ſurpaſſes the Comprehenſion and. 


Art of Man, which will appear by compa- 
ring them to his moſt ingenious Contri- 
vances. 

Our One-ey'd, Toothleſs, Cc. Folks, 
take much' Pains to hide this Default by 
Art; but it is ſo bunglingly done, that 
the Cheat is eaſily ſeen thorough. Theſe 

E 2 Sham- 
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Sham- members receive no more Motion or 
Action from the human Body than my Cane 
does from my Hand, 1. e. by mere Im. 
pulſion. Mat. vi. 27. Albertus the Orea. 
made an artificial Head articulate a fey 
Words, our Pantines, for opening and] 
ſhutting their Eyes, moving ſome Limbs, | 
Sc. thorough ſome ſecret Springs, make the 
Amuſement of ſome filly People; but all 
the Art of Man could never make one off 
theſe Automatons hold a regular Diſcourſe, | 
or move but a ſingle Minute. Our Pyra-| 
mids, Obeliſks, Coloſſes, Sc. are immove- 
ably erected upon flat-bottomed Pedeſtals; 
if they are made up of more than one Piece, | 
they are fo cemented together, as if- they 
had been but one; they have no Joints to 
make them pliable, or help them to tumble 
down: So that it is not ſurpriſing to ſe 
them ſtand Wind and Weather for Ages 
together. But Man is built upon two brittk 
Spindle-ſhanks, he is ſhaped like one of our 
Dutch Nine-pins, which, as they grow 
ſmall towards both Ends, are ſet up with 
Difficulty, and eaſily tipt. In his perpendi- 
cular Height there are Numbers of Joints 
where the many Segments are ſo hnked to- 
gether with ſuch ſlight Sinews, that even a 
Pea-ſhell will trip up his Heels, ſo as very 


often 


yy 
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often never to be ſet to Rights again; yet 
alternatively propt up now with one Leg, 
and then with the other, he, in the Dawn 
of his Years, jogs on, until his tender Limbs 
having gradually picked up their full 
Strength, he fo mends his Pace as to attain 
to an incredible Agility and Swiftneſs. 

It is true our Fowls often beat him at run- 
ning, though they have but two Legs: But 
2 what I find particular in him, is, that notwith- 


| ſtanding their flat and ſpread Claws, more 


Ig for a Baſis than his round oblong 
eet; and that their Bodies lye acroſs their 


| Thighs, whereas his is in a Line with them; 


yet he keeps as even a Balance as they do, 
by merely turning his Toes in or out ac- 
cording to the Etnergency, and a Pair of 
e Shoes will not overthrow it, whereas — 
would make them tumble Top over Tail. 
(2.) Not to mention Man's wonderful 
Equilibriums on the tight and Nlight Ropes, 
the Cabrioles and Capers he cuts on the 
Stage, e. ſome undoubted Effects of the 
niceſt Mechanifm remarkably ſhine in his 
mote ordinary Actions; if we but cloſely 
examine his portly Gate, we ſhall gind it is 
but waddling like a Duck, or rather a walk- 
ing Sneak: When he lifts one Foot, the 
hatural Weigtit of the Leg and Thigh car- 
* E 3 ries 
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there Natzre, that undoubted Work of 1 
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ries the Waſte that Way; but for Fear the 


Trunk ſhould follow and overthrow the 


Balance, the Breaſt and Shoulders bend the 


the Counterpoiſe, the Head leans towards 
the uppermoſt Shoulder; ſo that in ma- 
king but a ſingle Stride, we have three re-Þ 
markable Windings. 1 
It is true, our Carriage-maſters do ſo train 
up the Striplings of our Age, as to make] 
this ſcarcely perceptible. Some of our fla 
ring Blades march ſo ſtately, ſtraight and 
upright, as if they went upon Wheels, or. 
had not a ſingle Joint in their whole Bodies, 
which contributes greatly towards their fan- 
cying themſelves of another Race of Men 
from the Vulgar : But if they attempt to 
ſcate, or walk on a ſmall, but round Piece 
of Wood, they will ſoon find their Miſtake ; 


God, diſplays itſelf, and eclipſes all their An. 
It is a greater Surety to their Limbs than 
all the Monkey-rules of the Dancmg-Schoo, 

Without any Study or previous Refle&ior, 

they will diſcover the ſame Wurmings a 

any Country Clown. 

When he heaves up a Rammer to level 
the Stones of a Pavement, or does what- 
ever elſe you pleaſe, that puts his Body to 


an 
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any Streſs, he holds his Wind, that, like 
a Piper's Bag, becoming ſtiff and puffed 
withal, he might give the better Knock ; 
for which Purpoſe, being juſt at the Point 
of ſtriking, he lets go his Breath with a deep 
Sob, and flags as before, Run a Cord thro? 
a Pulley, hang equal Weights at both 


Ends, the Balance will remain for ever even, 


unleſs the Weights be made unequal, or 
ſome Machine contrived to faſten one Side 
to ſome fixt Point below; but put a Man 
of the ſame Weight inſtead of one of them, 
with his Tip-toe only touching the Grouno, 
and the Cord in his Hands, he will ſtruggle 
ſo hard, and uſe ſuch Contorſions, that at 
length you will ſee the Weight at the other 
End hang in the Air to a conſiderable 
Height, according to the Strength of him 
that pulls, When he leaps, he ſwags his 
Arms, and flings them both forwards in 
order to clear more Ground with their addi- 
tional Swing, you ſee his Backſide recoil, 


in order as it were to take a Spring, the 


Knees and Ancles bend, and the whole Body 
ſhrinks ; that the Jerk might not be quite 
Horizontal, but Arch-wiſe ; and of Courſe, 
that he might be carried further, When 


he runs, his Arms and Legs have oppoſite 


Motions, becauſe as the right Leg, as forEx- 
| ample, 


Lance it, by twiſting the Vertebre or Back- 
the upper Part of the Machine, For the 


therein; the Eyes are like fo many Centinels, 
' chiefly intended to examine what paſſes that 
important Barrier; the Noſe is another Corps- 
de- gard, that vifits it a-frefh, by*turning 
Taſter, and ſnuffing up ſome of its Effluvia. 
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ample, is thrown with ſuchCelerity forwards, 
it would turn the whole Body quite round 
on the left, as on the fixt Pole of its Axis, 
did the right and left Arms not counterba- 


bone the contrary Way, and pulling back | 


Jame Reaſon that we manage the Pendu- Þ 
tom of a Clock, we fee him ſtretch or con- 
tract his Arms as he intends to haſten or 
flacken his Speed. When he goes up Stairs, 
any Eminence or riſing Ground, you fee 
him hang down his Head, and, in Propor- 
tion to their Declivity, clap his Hands to 
his Thighs, in order, as it were, to heave 
up his unwieldy Poſteriors, by turning his 
anterior Part from the Shoulders up into a 
lever Bar. 

| 52 What Art does not ſhine in the Or- 
der of his Implements for Maſtication ! As 
the whole Fabrick depends upon what goes 
into the Mouth, it is aftoniſhing how well 
it is provided with all the Attendants ne- 
ceſſary to prevent any Thing hurtful entering 


When 
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When it comes to the Gate, where the 
Tongue is poſted, ſhe often, upon the leaſt 
Suſpicion, comes forth to meet and uſher 
it in; but if ſhe lets it pafs unexamined, and 
finds that, either before or after ſome Smack- 
= ings, there is any Fraud, notwithſtanding 
the Paſſports from the Vangards, ſhe caſts 
it out again with ſuch Vehemence as if it 
came from the Mouth of a Mortar; but if 
it paſſes Trial, then the chewing of the 
Solids begin. Two Sets of Teeth, where- 
of the lowermoſt Row, contrary to the 
Faſhion of all artificial Mills and pounding 
Inſtruments, is the moveable one, perform 
the Whole Operation; and yet all Pharmacy 
can't make up a Bolus with more Exactnels, 
than they prepare the Aliment for a Chile. 
They are ranged into a Semi-cirele: The 
Tongue, as it were to be within Reach of 
all the Circumference, is planted in the Cen- 
ter; it is hlined outward with the Lips, to 
the End, that on their reſpective Sides they 
ſhould perform the Function of keeping the 
Griſt clofe to the Grinders, whilſt the Gums 
beſprinkle it with the diluting Phlegm. In 
Proportion as the Preparation ts ready, the 
Tongue conveys it towards the Stomach, 
when all on a ſudden, a little Flap or Lid, 
called Epiglottis, covers the W 
e 
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leſt it ſhould be miſtaken in the Paſſage for 
the Gullet. When he drinks, it is likewiſe 
ſurprizing how naturally he turns his Lips 
into a Pump-tree, and makes a Sucker of 
his Tongue ; this is the Difference of Man's 
drinking from the lapping of a Dog, who, 
as he is uncapable of purſing his Lips, in- 
ſtead of ſucking, turns his Tongue into a 
Spoon, which, as it has its Handle the wrong Þ 
Way, is unfit to convey the Spoonful to his Þ 
Mouth; wherefore he is forced to ſnap at Þ 
it when ready to be ſpilt. W hence proceeds 
the Craving of a gaping Stomach? How [Mt 
is the Secretion of the nutritive, urinary, {Mt \ 
and excremental Parts of the Aliment made? a 
Who can account for the many Diſtempers I ( 
incident to the human Body? Why ſcarcely f 

one in a thouſand eſcapes the Small-Pox; 
whereas the Leproſy, that ſeems of the! 
ſame Kind, is ſo very rare? Why in ſome | 
| 


Northern Climates Suicides, which ſome 
attribute to coarſe Food, others to melan- 
choly-creating, thick Fogs, or the Want 
of a proper Thought of Futurity, are ſo very 
common; whercas, by all Reports, traiterous 
Murders, that ſeem to proceed from the ſame 
ſplenetick Fury, are fo frequent in ſome 
Northern Countries? Can any one tell what 
Fire there is to kindle, or Flame to abate, in 
ad | the 
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the Bowels of Man, that, whether aſleep 
or awake, his Lungs perform the Office 
of a pepetual-working Pair of Bellows ? 
Who can ſufficiently admire how the La- 
'riux, or Orifice of the Wind-pipe, that 


Model of our Speaking- Trumpets, with a 


proper Application of the Tongue, that 
Emblem of Volubility, Palate, Teeth, and 
Lips, can articulate all Manner of Accents, 
and ſo variouſly inflect the Voice, as often 
to outdo in Melody the moſt harmonious of 
our muſical Inſtruments, notwithſtandin 

the Numbers and Sizes of their Holes, 
8 Wires, and Strings? How a Man grows 


a Beard? Why the Woman's Voice is fo 


| ſhrill? Why Caſtration ſo ſurprizingly af- 


fects the Eunuch's Pipes? c. 
(4.) 1f I ſhould venture upon a Courſe of 


# Phyſiology, or attempt to diſſect the Heart, 
Liver, Spleen, and his other Inteſtines; 
which, by the bye, the Piſſmire has a bet- 
ter Knack at than the moſt able Anatomiſt, 


as appears from the Skeleton of a flea'd 
Mouſe made in an Ant- hillock, which will 
ever be a Copy for Surgery, I ſhould ſoon 


| loſe myſelf. To mention but the firſt, its 


Anatomy is ſo very full of Fibres, which 
grow ſo imperceptibly ſmall towards the 
End, that they inſenſibly eſcape the keeneſt 

Sight ; 
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Sight: Who can therefore pretend to tell, 
that what we call Fe is any Thing elſe 
than a Contexture of Arteries, Vœns, Nerves, 
and Muſcles? eſpecially, as it is on all Hands 
agreed on, that the Blood circulates in the 
firſt and ſecond, that the third is the Spring 
of Motion, and fourth that of Senſation, all 
which Afﬀections are eaſily demonſtrable in 
the moſt minute Parts of live Fleſh: And 
conſequently, if fo, the Anatomiſt can as 
well pretend to trace'them to the Bottom, as 
to ſingle out in their proper Places all the 
Filaments of Wool a Piece of Cloth is 
made of; the more ſo, as there is as 

a Difference. betwixt a flagged dead Body, 
the only that can be diſſected, and a liv- 
ing one, where all the Veſſels are ſwelled 
with the vital Spirits, and flowing Juices, 
as betwixt Salading juſt out of the Garden, 
which is eaſily pick'd, and Greens, after ly- 
ing in ſcalding- hot Water, which, if gritty, 
can never be rightly cleanſed. 

(5.) The Circulation of the Blood, the 
grand Support of Life, was a Myſtery to 
all Antiquity before the ingenious Harvey, 
who lived but in the laſt Century, Pble- 
Botomy, indeed, or, the Art of Bleeding, 
ſeems to put it beyond all Doubt; for 
when the Arm is tied the Swelling of the 

Do Veins 
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Veins on the Hand's Side of the Band 
ſhews it, as the riſing of the Waters on one 
Side of what is put to dam them up de- 
monſtrates that they run, If the Artery be 
tied it will have a contrary Effect, the Tu- 
mour being on the Heart's Side of the Li- 
| gature : But to judge of the whole by this, 
is pretending to have a compleat Notion of 
the Royal Palace by peeping through the 
Key-hole. Before the Art ot Sailing round 
the World was diſcovered, the Poets ima- 
gined the Sun went every Evening to bathe 
in the Ocean, and ſwam all Night from the 
Place it ſet, to where it roſe the following 
Day : Before the Courſe of the Moon was 
well known, they alcribed our Tides to one 
Gulph's throwing up what another had ſwal- 
| lowed down: Who knows but this is our 
Caſe, with Regard to the Circulation of the 
Blood ? For, who can ſtand to it, unleſs he 
had traced this Cyrrent through all its Chan- 
nels? The Syſtole and Dya/tole, or throbbing 
of the Pulſe, can likewiſe be accounted for, 
by comparing it to the Surges that appear 


in the Leathern Gut of a Pump, made io 


drain an overflown Cellar, or cenvey Beer 
into the Butts, But who will undertake to 
unriddle what this Pump is? What works 
it ſo nimbly as to give it that quick Motion 


remarked 
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remarked in our high Fevers? How the 
whole Maſs of Blood makes a Tour from 
the Heart, thorough the Arteries, to the Ex- 
treams of the Body, and back again tho- 
rough the Veins to the Heart ; and that, ac- 
cording tothe moſt moderate, but conjectural 
Calculation, in the Space of ſome Seconds? 
And how it continued the ſame Rotation for 
Centuries together, if Credit is to be given 
to what 1s reported of our long-lived Anti- 
diluvians? Which makes it a perfect Repre- 
ſentation of the perpetual Motion. 

(6.) The Chymiſt delineates indeed the 
various Revolutions of the human Fluids, 
how they condenſate and ſtagnate in a 
plectick Diſorders, extravaſate in pleuritick 
ones, Sc. But this is like the Manner he 
puts four Sorts of Oil, of different Colours 
and Levity, into a Phial, to ſhew how the 
Paripatheticks range the elementary Re- 
gions; which Method proves but little, 
às he can alter the Number at Pleaſure, and 
repreſent the Fire as well at Bottom as Top, 
In ſhort, all he can do will be but a bungled 
Figure of the real Thing: For Hydrau- 
licks has never invented ſuch another Wa- 
ter-engine as the meandrous mechanical 
Man, whoſe various Windings Anatomy 
will never be able to diſplay ; as we may 

8 plainly 
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plainly ſee from the Eagerneſs with which 


the Surgeons, as much at this very Day as 


in the earlieſt Ages of the World, purchaſe, 
carry away by Force dead Men's Bodies, 
nay, and often dig them out ofltheir very 
Graves; which is as effectual a Proof of 
their inſurmountable Ignorance, as the ſend- 
ing of Fleets into the Pacifick Ocean to dif- 
cover ſome unknown Land, ſhews that we 
are not as yet, and very likely never will be, 
thoroughly acquainted with the terraqueous 
Globe. 

I don't chuſe to venture further on this 
Topick, as it may prove diſagreable to the 
Reader, who is not always ſkilled in Ana- 
tomy. The Things I have inſtanced in are 
obvious to the meaneſt Capacity, and plain- 
ly ſhew, that as they are kranſacted in Man 
without his Privity, and often without the 
leaſt Knowledge of Mechanicks; (a Kitchen- 
wench, for Example, knows no more why 
ſne hangs her Head on the Left-ſhoulder, 
ſtiffens her Neck, and plays with her Left- 
hand, when ſhe carries a Bucket of Wa- 
ter in her Right, than the courſing Grey- 
hound does, why ſhe ſo nimbly winds her 
Tail when the Hare turns ſhort, whereas 
it is motionleſs whilſt ſhe runs a-head 3) it is 
reaſonable therefore to conclude, that far 
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irom his having a Hand in them, ſome 
other Artiſt had laid the Plan, had execu- 
ted it, and, in a Word, has ſtil the main 
Conduct of the Work. 

(7.) The Atheiſt, tho* amazed at theſe 
Mechaniſms, rather than give up the Caule, 
undertakes to give them another Turn. 
Walking, running, leaping, talking, ſing- 
ing, eating, drinking, &c. can be well ex- 
plained, ſays he, without either a Recourſe 
to a God, or even any theorical but mere prac- 
tical Skill in Mechanicks. Our handy- craft 
Men become ſo dexterous at their reſpective 
Profeſſions, by meer Exerciſe, that it is ge- 
nerally obſerved, Uſe is a ſecond Nature: 
There ſeems therefore nothing in all this 
that Man himſelf can't do with proper At- 
tention, and a little Experience. Surely, 
if he is apt to tumble down on one Side, he 
will be the more cautious in keeping the 
Balance, by inclining more the other Way, 
It any Part of the Food goes down the 
Wind- pipe, the touchy Lungs will put him 
in Mind how to manage the Apiglottis ano- 
ther Time. 

don't pretend that Man is merely paſ- 
five, and but a Machine or Tool in the 
Hands of a God; I only ſay, the Share he has 
either with Regard to what is done in his own 

Perſon, 
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Perſon, or whatever Drudgery is tranſacted 
by his Means upon Earth, is ſo trifling a 
Flea-bite, that thoſe triumphant and laureat 
Heroes of Antiquity, who, under theſe 
Frailties, aſpired to the Sovereignty of our 
World, ſhould be doomed ſo many Cox- 
combs, and ranked with Nabucodonoſor, 
Dan. iv. 30. amongſt the Beaſts of the 
Field; and that their Equeſtrian Figures, and 
other Trophies of their Exploits, ſhould be 
looked upon as ſo many ſtanding Monu- 
ments of their Crazyneſs. A common Sol - 
dier that goes through his Exerciſe, and 
cuts off a few Heads, ſhall he, and not his 
General, claim the Honour of having won 
the Field ? A common Labourer that drives 
a Wheel-barrow, ſhall he, and not the En- 
gineer, arrogate to hingſelt the Conſtruction 
of a curious Piece of military Architecture. 
But to come more home to the Atheiſt's 

Reply, we ſhall find upon Examination, 
that C/ /e is as inſufficient to unfold theſe Me- 
chaniſms as I have ſhewn Nature to be. 
Uſe is nothing elſe than the often repeating | 
an Action. This Repetition creates a Ha- 
bit or Facility of acting by meerly remov- 
ing ſome Obſtacles to Action, juſt as the 
| oiling or ſcraping a new or rake Lack ren- 
ders the Wards pliable, and makes the 
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Bolt ſhoot ſmooth. Thus the Tongue, for 
Example, has ſometimes taken ſuch a Bent, 
that one Man often raps out an Oath unawares, 
and another prays without knowing what he 
fays. Thus the Seamſtreſs naturally applies the 
middle rather than the Ring · finger to thruſt 
the Needle withal, and the Legs of a Danc- 
ing. Maſter have taken ſuch a Ply that he is 
generally known by his Gait: But the Fa- 
eility of acting is not the Action itſelf, but 
its Acceſſary: Therefore it can't be ſaid 
with more Propriety, that Uſe is the Cauſe 
of theſe Mechaniſms, than that the Oil or 
Scourer of a Lock, and not the Turn- key, 
are what locks and unlocks the Door. 

(8.) Moreover, allowing for Argument 
Sake, that the Repetition of the Action 
were the real Cauſe of the ſubſequent Actions, 
what Cauſe will the Atheiſt aſſign for thoſe 
Actions before the Habit was formed? For 
a Child's ſucking ſoon after he has ſeen the 
Light? A Chicken's feeding juſt out of the 
Egg! Sc. Let him tell us, why one Kind 
of Action ſhould not be as natural to any 
Thing as another? Why a Man, for Exam- 
ple, ſhould not be as apt to be trained up 
from his Infancy to walk on all Fours, or 
chew his Cud as the Cow does? Sure this 
can't be ſaid to be Uſe, | 


Poſſibly 
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Poſlibly the Atheiſt may imagine all Man- 
ner of Actions to be ſo very indifferent to 
a Thing, from the Beginning, that a Child, 
for Example, ſuckled by a wild Beaſt, re- 
mote from his own Species, would as natu- 
rally go on all Fours as we do on two ; but 
this would not be rightly conſidering the 
different Structure of the Limbs on both 
Sides; the Hind-feet of a Horſe, for Ex- 
ample, have three Folds, the firſt bends 
from the Buttock forwards, the next under 
that backwards, and the laſt forwards ; 
whereas Man, beſides the Foot, has but 
the Thigh and Leg, and the latter inclining 
backwards; ſo that it may be as well pre- 
tended that it could be made familiar to him 
to creep like a Snake, or ſpring like a Frog, 
as to go on all Fours, eſpecially if we mean 
his Feet (the Knees are more natural) and 
Hands, on which, far from walking, he can't 
well ſtand with his Heels to the Ground. 


— — I 


SECTION. vl. 
Of MORALS. 


(I.) H Us far I have conſidered Man 
| in a phyſical or corporal Capaci- 
ty; now I proceed to what we call his ſpi- 

ritual 
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ritual Faculties, to ſee if there we can find 
any Prints of the Divinity. What can be 
the Reaſon, why the moſt debauched Na- 
tions ſo unanimouſly expreſs their Senſe of 
the Excellency of Virtue, and their Abhor- 
rency of Vice, as to pitch upon this general 
Maxim, Do as thou wouldſt be done by, for a 
common Rule of the one and Fence againſt 
the other? How comes the Neceſſity of 
doing Juſtice, and loving Mercy, or, which 
comes to the ſame Thing, loving our Neigh- 


bour as ourſelves, Mat. xxii. 39. to be ſo uni- 


verſally and indifpenſably agreed on as to fore- 
ſtallall their Votes? How were it conceivable, 
that Men, who vary as much 1n their Taſtes 
and Fancies as they differ in their Phyſiog- 
nomies, ſhould be alike ſmitten with the 
Charms of Virtue; if ſome ſuperior Influ- 
ence did not oyer-rule this Contrariety ? 
The Atheiſt ſays, this has been induſtriouſly 
inſtilled into their Minds by ſome long- 
headed Stateſmen, and propagated merely 
for the Quiet of the Commonweal. This 
Stratagem, ſays he, ſeemed neceſſary to tame 
the Savageneſs of Man, and break his na- 
turally capricious Willfulneſs, in Order to 
a ſocial Life. A Nurſe is often obliged to 
have Recourſe to ſome fabulous Reports of 
Spectres and Hobgoblins, to ſtay the Tears 

of 
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of her ſqualling Child. How many black 
Scenes have been carried on through Prin- 
ciples inculcated by ſubdolous Threats and 
ſpecious Promiſes, ſuch as the Goſpel and 
Alcoran abound in? ' How many pious 
Frauds paſs for fundamental Rules, which 
in Reality are but mere Prieſtcraft? With 
what Alacrity did the little Machabees lay 


down their Lives for their paternal Tradi- 


tions, in Hopes of reſuſcitating in a better 
Land, 2 Mach, vii. 9. The enthuſiaſtical 
Commander, does he not make Uſe of our 
falſe Punctilios of Honour to ſpirit on his 


Troops in the Day of Battle? Is it not out 
of this or ſuch 3 Motive, that 
ully preſent them- 


ſome Barbarians chea 
ſelves to be burnt at a Stake, or buried alive 
with their deceaſed Conſorts? Several were 
made believe Children talk Hebrew before 
they have learned their Mother - tongue, in 
Order to make it more venerable than our 
common Jargons. Virtue therefore, hav- 
ing been proved by long Experience to be 


extreamly conducive to our private and pub- 


lick Welfare, as Vice is to the Overthrow 
of both; it is no Wonder all Nations have 
adapted the Syſtem of the former without 
any Neceſſity of its having been impreſſed 


on their Minds by a God, as the Argument 


would 
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would inſinuate, or of its being any better 

than human Invention. 5 
(2.) I think the Atbeiſt ſhould have con- 
cluded quite the Reverſe ; the Reaſon why 
all Nations efpouſe the general Maxims of 
Virtue and reje& Vice, according to him- 
ſelf, is, that theſe are found by Experience 
to enervate and ruffle the harmonious Frame 
of the rational Mind : But that thoſe keep 
it in a certain Compoſure, and ſet it to 
Rights when put out of Tune; much after 
the Manner an emetick Potion racks our 
Bowels whilſt the Opium lulls us aſleep : 
They can therefore be called political Fic- 
tions with as little Propriety, as the Virtue 
of a Medicine can be attributed to the Phy- 
ſician that preſcribes it. If then Virtue and 
Vice have theſe Qualities independent of, 
and precedently to all human Regulations, 
1 don't ſee how they can be derived there- 
from, or how the thorny Knot of our An- 
tipathy to Vice, and Sympathy to Virtue, 
can in any wiſe be untied by Atheiſtical 

Fingers. ; 
But what I here ſay is to be chiefly un- 
derſtood of thoſe general and primary Rules, 
which leſs admit of Exceptions, Epikyas or 
Interpretations, not of thoſe ſecondary Or- 
dinances, which, as they emanate from __ 
or 


— 
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for the due Obſervance of the former, may 
in ſome Senſe be ſaid his Doings, and often 
vary, according to the Times, or Genius and 
Principles of different Nations, which ſel- 
dom make the ſame Conſtitutions under the 
ſame Limitations and Reſtrictions: For as 
no Legiſlator can pretend to be thoroughly 
acquainted with all the preſent and future 
Circumſtances, under which the Law ſhould 
be enacted, or to have ſuch an eminent De- 
gree of Penetration and Prudence as to 
warrant its anſwering the Purpoſe on all 
Occurrences ; it muſt be ſubje& to Repeals 
and Amendments, which makes the Differ- 


| ence betwixt the Caſes mentioned in the Re- 


ply and that on foot; for Children, when 
grown up, generally correct theſe early Im- 
preſſions ſucked" in with the Milk. Com- 
mon Senſe ſhews the Abſurdity of a certain 
King of Egypt, who concluded from a 
Child's often repeating the Word Beck, 
which in the Phrygian Language ſignified 


Bread, that this was the firlt ever ſpoke; 


for it was well known the Child had been 
ſuckled by a Goat, whoſe Manner of Speech 
is Beckeck, and the lucrative Drifts of our 
Druids, one Time or other, do come to 
Light, as the Impoſtures of the Prieſts of 
Bel were laid open by Daniel, Dan. iv. 


whereas 


| 
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whereas ſound Morality is ſo invariably in- 
dependent of Place and Time, that no- 
body has ever found any Flaw in its funda- 
mental Maxims. £71 

(3.) This Difference can be further il- 
Juſtrated thus: We have ſeveral Laws en- 
acted for the ſalutary End of upholding 
the Tranquility of the Realm. Such are 
our Preſcription and Limitation Ads, that 
award one Man's Property to another, if 
the former does not make appear a Sez/in 
or Poſſeſſion, within ſuch a Number of Years 
paſt ; and that on Purpoſe to hinder Law 
Suits to become endleſs by tracing antient 
Titles; as it is but too well known, that 
Proceſſes are apt to bring a Cræſus to Beg- 
gary, a molt ſerene Mind to Bethlem, and 
throw the moſt orderly Society into the ut- 
moſt Confuſion, Lem, amongſt the many 


Pre- eminencies of the Royal Prerogative, the 


Acts that tax all imported Commodities, 
and that aſſeſs the neceſſary Funds, for the 


Support of the Houſhold, or the Publick 


Exigencies, on the Subjects that expect to 


be maintained in their Rights and Proper- 


ties, againſt foreign or domeſtick Invaſions, 
are not the moſt unreaſonable, nor don't 
contribute the leaſt towards preſerving Or- 
der and Peace in the State. | 

> Yet 
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Yer there is no Compariſon to be made 
betwixt the Merit of theſe Statute Laws and 
that of Virtue, with Regard to the Senti- 
ment we have of them, and Deepneſs of the 
Impreſſion they make on our Minds ; a Vio- 
lation of the one will always be attended 
with Remorſe, Virtue is an Attachment 10 
the Diſcharge of our Duty, or à Propenſity 
always to act laudably; which Affections are 
ſo engraved in our Minds, that our whole 
Frame ſnould be altered before they could 
be eraſed: He would be deemed no better 
than a Monſter in Society that would look 
upon this Duty as a Matter of Indifferency. 
] can't believe the Scytbians have ever been 
ſuch Cannibals as not to ſcruple the killing 
a Man for the Sake of ſucking his Blood. 

But where is the loyal Subject that would 
ſeruple to outrun the Collectors? The 
Trader too conſcientious to ſmuggle? Who 
is the Man, ever ſo averſe to Litigiouſ- 
neſs, that would make any Bones of takin 
his own wherever he found it, even had it 
been in another's Poſſeſſion Time out of 
Mind, when he couid do it with Impuni- 
ty? All which plainly ſhews the one Kind 
of Ordinance to be the Contrivance of Man, 
but the other, the Stamp of ſome more 
powerfully influencing Agent, 
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( 4.) Moreover, is it probable that the 
able Politicians of thoſe Nations, who, from 
what we can learn from Hiſtory, have had 
no Manner of Intercourſe, in chuſing the 
Standard of Action, would have hit it fo 
exactly as if they had acted in Concert one 
with another? An Event as marvellous as 


the Ptolomean Verſion of the Scripture made 
by ſeventy Interpreters, who, tho' placed 


in ſeparate Cells, are {aid to have agreed 
even as to their Punctations! Beſides, who 
could believe that we ourſelves ſhould agree 
as to theſe Notions with our Anceſtors of 
the earlieſt Date, had they only been their 
Devices; whereas we find their Language, 
Cuſtoms, Modes, Faſhions, Sc. the indiſ- 
putably avowed Fruits of their plodding 
Brains, inſufferable in our Days: Wherefore, 
not to mention that the attributing them to 
Man is taking away the moſt eſſential Dif- 
ference, hitherto aſſigned betwixt the Law of 
Nature, that of Nations, and our munici— 
pal ones, which our Canoniſts and Civilians 
will jointly explode ; beſides this, I fay, 
I could be as eaſily perſwaded the Neceſſity 
of eating, drinking, and other Functions, 
deſigned for the Support, Diſcharge, and 
Eaſe of Nature, to be but human Inventions, 
as this Ground-work of our Morals. 

(5.) It 
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[ (5.) If we paſs from theſe Fundamentals, 
which we call the Law of Nature in the 
moſt ſtrict Senſe, to our poſitive Laws, I 
maintain, that Rays of Divinity viſibly 
tranſpire from the moſt ſacred to the moſt 
trivial of them: If we begin with the Mo- 
ſaical Tables, Exod. xx. and leſt I ſhould 
appear begging the Queſtion, even grant a 
| recent innovating Pamphleteer, in his Eſſay 
on the Mortality of the Soul, page 19. that 
| this Syſtem of Morality far from being im- 
| mediately revealed from our Creator, is ra- 
ther that of the philoſophick Heathens im- 
proved: We ſhall find, that deſcending li- 
neally from the former, they muſt of Courſe 
partake of its Divine Origin and Nature. 
Pray, why do they forbid us to kill, Heal, 
| commit Adultery, bear falſe Witneſs, co- 
| vet our Neighbour's Property; but that this 
would not be doing as we would be done 
by, or not loving our Neighbour as our- 
- Þ {clves, Rom, xiii. 
If we deſcend lower, and examine why 
uve are forbid to nickname, or even be angry 
y | with our Neighbour, Mat. v. 22. to look 
„ wi/ofully at the Sex, Mat. v. 28. to ſwear 
1 and curſe, Mat. v. 34. we ſhall find it is 
becauſe all this has a Tendency to Murder, 
" Þ Fornication, and Perjury. If we run over 
7 G 2 all 
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all the Civil and Ecclefiaſtical Codes, we 
ſhall find them deſcend more or leſs imme- 
diately from this Spring: So that if Man 
does not firſt make it appear that he is the 
Source of the Law of Nature, he can't 
tend to have wholly given Riſe to the po- 
fitive ones, which are ſo many Rivulets 
flowing from that Fountain- head, 

Beſides, if Man had been the thorough 
Projector of our pofitive Laws, it is Pity 
he has let them ſwell to ſuch a Bulk: Sure 
he muſt acknowledge the little Share he has 
in them, his great Want of Forecaſt, his 
Ignorance, and Inſufficiency, when he con- 
ſiders that he perpetually either adds there- 
to, or undoes what he had already done, 
merely to fix a true Standard for Right and 
wrong. | 
(.) I know the Scholaſticks diſtinguiſh 
betwixt what is bad in itſelf, and what is 
ſo, becauſe it is forbid : If Man, fay they, 
had not forbid Murder, Nature would ſtill 
pronounce it bad; whereas a Churchman's 
turning Merchant would be a Matter of 
Indifferency, if Man had not forbid it; 
whence they infer that the Command and 
Prohibition are often the Cauſes of moral 
Good and Evil. Rom. vii. 7. 

TI own 
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I own the Will of the human Legiſlator, by 
Virtue of the Power inveſted in him, ought to 
be looked upon as the Light of others ; ſo 
that when, of the ſeveral Means conducin 
towards the Obſervance of the Law of Na- 
ture, he pitches upon one in particular, 
which in his great Wiſdom he thinks better 
adapted for the Purpoſe, a Conformance 
thereto is to be deemed praiſe-worthy, and 
its Tranſgreſſion culpable ; but that the Fit- 
neſs of theſe Means towards compaſſing that 
End, which is the Matter in Debate, 
ſhould be owing to him, is what I can as 
lutle conceive, as that the healing Qualities 
of the different Drugs. proper to cure the 
ſame Diſorder, ſhould, as I ſaid before, be 
owing to the Phyſician. I dare ſay thoſe 
that firſt introduced our meagre Days, 
which no one can deny to be a human In- 
ſtitution, will freely own the Uſe of Meat 
to have a Tendency to Incontinency inde- 
pendently from their Regulations, This 
is the Senſe St. Paul is to be underſtood in, 
who does not ſay that the Law makes the 
Thing good or bad, that had not been ſo 
before, but that without it we ſhould not 
know it to be ſuch; which falls wide of the 
Atheiſts Intent, | 
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As to the Rewards he propoſes ſor the 
Practice and Puniſhments he inflicts on the 


Infringement of Virtue, it would be too 


far-fetched a Conſequence to infer its being 
a Cheat from thence ; whereas a Premium 
may be offered as well for a Reality as an 


Impoſſibility, for going to Rome as for fly- 


ing over the Moon. The Rewards pro- 
miſed in another World may poſſibly be 
imaginary; but this is no Reaſon why the 
Virtue rewarded ſhould not be a Reality, as 
moſt of our Pagan Deities have had a real 
Being, notwithſtanding their fabulous Theo- 
gony or Birth. But granting Virtue and 
Vice to take after the Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, ſo as to borrow all their Reality from 
thence, they muſt be ſtill real, as the Rea- 
lity of theſe is beyond all Doubt. Who 


has ever diſputed the Reality of that in- 


ward Satisfaction, of that Calmneſs in Ad- 
verſity, of that Undauntedneſs in Perils, 
which conſtantly attend the Virtuous; or 
of thoſe Diſquiets, Gnawings, and perpetual 
Alarms, the Vicious are ſubje& to, which 

roceed from the Conſciouſneſs of their own 

nnocence or Guilt, without any Regard to 


_ Futurity. This was what engaged and ſup- 


rted Socrates and the moral Philoſophers 
in a Courſe of Life abounding with ſo ma- 


ny 
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ny virtuous Practices. It is in Purſuit 
of this Contentedneſs of Mind that many 
have embraced Celibacy, Mat. xix. 12. Po- 


verty, v. 21, Retiredneſs, and an utter 
Contempt of all earthly Things, Luke xiv. 


33. This was their Bulwark againſt the 
Incurſions of Vice, and ſubje& Matter of 
the antient Theology garbled of its Mytho- 
logy : Sure the Atheiſt won't Tay this was 
their own Inventionz for Men of ſuch 
conſummate Prudence can't be ſuppoſed to 
have taken Pleaſure in wantonly debarring 
themſelves of the Enjoyments of Life, and, 
as it were, cutting a Rod to whip them- 
ſelves. 


* 


SECTION VII, 
erf LUST: 


(1.) JF we conſider Man as ſubje& to 

his Paſhons, we ſhall find him 

blended with ſuch Imperfections and In- 
conſiſtencies as are incomprehenſible, unleſs 
taken for ſo many Curſes from above. 
I muſt own, that for Fear of ſullying chaſte - 
Ears, I would not have touched upon it, 
had I not conſidered that any Sportſman 


has a Right to purſue the Chace 9 
e 
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he finds ſuch plain Prints of his Game, as I 
obſerve the Footſteps of the Divinity in 
Obſcenity, that the niceſt of Men would 
not ſcruple to pick up a Pearl out of the 


Common Shore, and eſpecially that a belli. 


gerent Power, which the Controvertiſt per- 
ſonates, never ſticks at any Strides he finds 

roper for purſuing his rightful Claim, and 
ill deſerves the Honour of facing the Ene- 
my, if he lets ſlip a fair Opportunity of diſ- 
comfiting him, evenat the Coſt of his Bluſhes 
as well as that of his Blood : But the moſt 
molt effectual Means of damping the Haugh- 
tineſs of Man, and hindering his ever vie- 
ing with God, is to expoſe his ſhameful 
Nakedneſs and infamous Villainies, Nah. 
ii. 5. as the Antients, with St. Auguſtine, 
have frequently done, to ſhew againſt the 
Pelagians the dreadful Havock made by 
Adam's Fall. It is true, Modeſty is fo va- 
luable a Jewel, that whatever is found to 
ſhock it, ſhould, under the greateſt Severi- 
ty, be forbid any well conducted State. 
How infamous muſt the Licentiouſnes of 
ſome Authors appear in After-ages, who, 
on ſer Purpoſe, ſtuff their Works with that 
 Ribaldry which our modern Novels, Me. 
moirs, Adventures, Anecdotes, &c. are 
obſerved to be interſperſed with? But J 


hope 
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hope no-body will pretend to ſay, that this 
is my Caſe. Sure ſome Allowance muſt be 
made for the Spirit with which a Perſon is 
actuated. An Officer that puts People to 
the Sword meerly to glut his Thirſt of Hu- 
man Blood, would richly deſerve the Cha- 
racter of a moſt barbarouſly tyrannical Soul; 
but he will be deemed a Man of conſum- 
mate Prudence if he ſacrifices ſome Platoons 
to ſave the Remains of his Army. I know 
the common Saying forbids, To do Evil 
that Good may come on't, Rom. iii. 8. but 
it is not to be underſtood when the Avoid- 
ance of the Evil is leſs preſſing than the 
Purſuit of the Good, as here, where the ac- 
knowledging of a God is the moſt eſſential 
of Duties; for then another Saying muſt 
take Place, Of 1wo Evils the leaſt is to be 
choſen, eſpecially as of all the Arguments 
uled to prove a God, there 1s none appears 
ſo palpable as thoſe drawn from fo darling 
a Paſſion as Luff will ſoon appear to be, In 
Fact, if the Regulation of People's Con- 
duct excuſes Smut in Caſuiſtry and Aſce- 
ticks, Deut. xxv. 11. 1 Cor. vii. 5. So. 
and the aſſiſting a dying Perſon warrants 
the Parſon's going to the Bagnio; I know 
no Reaſon why the making out of a God 
ſhould not do as much. Hence, tho? all 
Truths 
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Truths are not to be ſpoken at all Times; 
yet none 1s to be concealed, even did it tend 
to make out Man a moſt effectual Brute, 
when God's Right to the Sovercignty of the 
World is at Stake: The more ſo, that as a 
philoſophical Argument not being always 
within every Body's Reach, it I undertake 
to conviẽt the meer Libertine, it will be act- 
ing the Barbarian, unleſs I do it in his own 
Language, 1 Cor. xiv. 11. Nay, if Venus 
herſelf were ſtil] alive, the moſt effectual 
Method of repreſſing her Haughtineſs would 
be to traduce the infamous Intrigues ſhe 
dealt in. 

I will endeavour however to manage my 
Expreſſions ; but as I foreſee it is impoſſible 
to avoid all double Entenares, | here give 
Notice that this Section wholly treats on Luft, 
that it may be paſſed over by thoſe, to 
whoſe Delicacy it may ſtill appear too 
harſh : So that if, in ſpite of this Caution, 
any one, after peruſing it, ſnould ſeem ſcan- 
dalized, and unreaſonably pick a Quarrel 
with my Eſſays upon that Score, firſt his 
Curioſity, the undoubted Symbol of Igno- 
rance, and then the Pet he takes at Smut, 
without knowing why, wilt doubly prove 
my Theſis, as will appear hereafter. 

(2.) With- 
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(2.) Without the fatal Cataſtrophe of the 
hey op Sin, and what we read, Gen. iii. 
. Who had told thee that thou wert naked, 
* that thou haſt eaten of the Fruit I for- 
bad thee? How could we account for the 
Manner our moſt ſavage Barbarians are ſo 
induſtrious in hiding their Pudenda; whilſt 
| our modiſh Fair uſe all the Art of Patches, 
Paint, and other Tollet Knick-knacks, to 
make their Faces admired in expoſing them 
do publick View, and that the cleareſt Gauſe 
| generally ſerves to veil their lacteal Protu- 
berances? 
If the Atheiſt tells me, Man is aſhamed 
of ſome involuntary Revolutions that ariſe 
in thoſe Quarters; he muſt, at leaſt, tell us 
the Reaſon why he ſo commands his Limbs 
as to walk, eat, drink, Sc. but when and 
where he pleaſes; whereas Priapi/m, that, 
never to be unriddled, anatomical Myſte- 
fo is no more in his Power than the Hick- 
: For, had there been no Fatality in the 
Cate, why ſhould he not reign with as much 
Deſpotiſm in the middle Region as in the 
{uperior or inferior Ones? He muſt tell us 
beſides, why the calm, and ſeemingly un- 
diſturbed Woman is obſerved to be more 
baſhful} than the Man? Why ſhe is as much 
ſtartled at a foreign Nudity as her own. 
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Some Ladies take a Tour into the Pleaſure- 
Garden of Guſtavus, a certain Antiquarian, 
ſet out with Statues, thoſe valuable Remains 
of Paganiſm, which he had purchaſed at 
Rome, Venice, and other Parts of Tracy: 
After advancing within a few Paces of the 
Center, they turn round to take a full View 
of the Rarities, and ſpy the Figures of Cu- 
pid and Venus, full grown, but naked as they 
Came into the World, cloſe to the Door. 
poſts: They colour like Scarlet, as if they 
had been niched there themſelves. As there 
is but one Way to get out at, you may ea- 
fily imagine their Confuſion; it is not un- 
like that of our young Cubs, which expreſs 
the greateſt Reluctance to croſs the Threſ- 
hold where a Wolf's Skin hangs. Some to 
make towards the Door hang down their 
Heads, others, not daring even to look at 
one another, hide their Faces, ſhut their 
Eyes, Now let the Atheiſt account for the 
Impreſſion this Spectacle makes on the La- 
dies: Let him tell the Reaſon why the 
Lewdneſs of theſe Originals, or Nakedneſs 
of their Figures, ſhould reflect upon them. 
They are, indeed, conſcioꝶſ to themſelves 
of the ſame nfs; ON what I want 
to know is, why they ſhould conceal theſe 
any more than ſo many others, perhaps of 

| a deeper 
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he, being naturally neceſſitous, is of a gripe- 
ing Temper, and ſo ſelfiſh, that his own Ad- 
vantage is what he propoſes for the End of 
all his Conduct, A Centinel expoſes his 
Life for the Safety of the Camp, that he 
might not be ſurprized one Day by the 
Enemy in his own Tent. The Perſian 
Sages decreed every Man to be Maſter in 
his own Houſe, Eſtb. That the bad Pre- 
cedent of Yaſthy might not be follow- 
ed by their own Wives, v. 18. The De- 
fence of each Man's Property is the ori- 
ginal Cauſe of the Court's Luxury, &c. 
It is not therefore to be admired, that Man 
graſps at what he ſets his Heart upon with 
ſuch Eagerneſs, as often to overſhoot the 
Mark. Thus Pride, Avarice, Envy, Se. 
are nothing elſe than immoderate Deſires of 
ſatiating himſelf ; ſo that the main Spri 
of all the Paſſions is Man's Self- love 8. 
Penury, and their Diverſity, either as to 
the Kind or _— of 4 beſides 
Education, Example, and Opportunity, is 
owing to nothing elſe than he different 
Degrees of the "fame. n 

(4.) I ſhan't ſtand with the Atheiſt for 
what Paſſion in particular is properly to be 
deemed the common Sting of the reſt. 
Whether it be Philauty, or Philantrophy, i. e. 


Self- 
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Self-love, or that of the Species, is all 
alike to me. I will even allow, that, as 
Man naturally reaſons from what is more 
known to what is leſs ſo, P. u. XII. and 
that he is better acquainted with himſelf 
than others, his moſt diſintereſted Bene vo- 
lence to them muſt have a ſtrong Allay of 
Selfiſnneſs, and proceed from the Reſem- 
blance they bear to himſelf, Lev. xix. 18. 
his Complacency to be feen benificent or? 
Hopes of a Return; and that all his, how- 
-ever publick, Spirit of Patriotiſm, is radi- 
cally rouzed by ſome private Views of his 
On. 

I alſo: agree, that Education, Frequency 
of Action, Sc. ſo far contribute towards 
fomenting and improving the Paſſion, that 
the greateſt Slaves on't generally have their 
Fetters riveted on from the Manner they 
were brought up; but that neither Selt- 
love, Opportunity, or Education can give 
it Birth, ſeems to be clear from what has 
been ſaid, §. VI. . 7. Let a Gardener be 
never ſo fond of improving, either for his 
own Family or the Publick, and never ſo 
induſtrious to turn every Foot of his Gar- 
den to ſome Account, it will be to no Pur- 
To 1 the Soil does not anſwer. 
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Neither Education or Art can make 
a Man of a naturally cool and ſweer 
Temper, fit for the Execution of a deſperate 
Enterprize, nor a hot- headed one for the 
Deliberations of a Council. Every Kind 
of Wood does not afford Mercury. Let 
the Atheiſt ſay, why Twins, brought up 
in every Shape alike, are ſo often obſerved 
to have ſuch different Inclinations, that whilſt 
one is meek and generous, the other is fierce 
and tenacious? Why one bred at Court, 
amidſt all the Parade and Equipage of Pride, 
is often more humble than another reared 
on the Dunghill? Why a Man muſt be 
born a Hero, Orator, Painter, or Poet, any 
more than humble, haughty, generous, or 
covetous? And why Selfiſnneſs, Education, 
Sc. ſhould be inſufficient there, but not 
here? So that the Soul muſt be originally 

epared, and the Seed of Paſſion ſowed 
in it by Nature, tho” it may be afterwards 
watered by theſe Helps: Nature its Mother, 
Habit is its Nurſe. i | 

(5.) The charming Manner oppoſite 
Paſſions, like the Lights and Shades of a 
Picture, are tempered in Man, ſo as to 
make up the Harmony of his Life, ſeems 
alſo to appeal to a God for its Author ; for 
ſamething, more than human Wiſdom and 


Pru- 
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Prudence can afford, ſeems neceſſary ſo to 
curb and manage them, as to keep Envy 
within the Bounds of Charity, to confine 
Luſt to Continency, Ambition to Equity, 
Sc. to compound Generoſity of Avarice and 
Prodigality, Zeal of Anger and Inſenſibi- 
lity, Courage of Cowardice and Temerity; 
or, in other Words, to keep a juſt Medium, 
and ſteer ſafely betwixt two, equally danger- 
ous, Paſſions, and ſo nearly allied, that it 
is ſcarcely perceptible where ends the Virtue, 
or begins the Vice. 
The Atheiſt ſays, all this can be done by 
a proper Application of our own Faculties, 
and eſpecially Reaſon, which, upon ba- 
lancing the pernicious Tendencies of the 
Paſſions, to prevent the bad Conſequence, 1 / 
ſtraightens or ſlackens the Reins ar Plea- as 
ſure; juſt as the Pilot manages his Helm te 
— Storm, either by running before the di 
ind, to go at a greater Rate, or tacking ſu 
about, to prevent a Wreck on the rugged tt 
Coaſt. | 
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The ore Virtues from our Paſſions ſhoot, 

Wild Nature's Vigour working at the Root; vi 

Reaſon the Biaſt turns to Good from Ill, m 

And Nero reigns a Titus if he will, al 
= th 
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I muſt own this Reply of the Atheiſt 
ſeems to me ſo ſtrong, that the Argument 
drawn from. the Government and proper 
Management of the Paſſions to prove a 
Deity, is, on the contrary, the Thing the 
antient Apotheoſis was grounded upon; for 
if we enumerate all the Pagan Deities, we 
ſnall find that moſt of them, if not all, have 
been raiſed to that Dignity, for having, 
through an uncommon Share of Prudence, 
Reaſon, or Reſolutian, attained to an emi- 
nent Degree of Heroiſm, or diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in ſome other Shape, without 
ö any Relation to a God: So that, either I 
muſt give up this Point, or urge the Atheiſt 
further to account for the Nature of Rea- 
fon itfelf, which he can never be able to do, 
as will be ſeen in a Section upon Man's In- 
tellectuals; and indeed, if we duly conſi- 
der all the Steps neceſſary to be taken to 
ſubdue the Paſſions, we ſhan't find one of 
them beyond Man's own Reach. 

He may, of himſelf, chaſtiſe the Fleſh, | 
which is a proper Means to quell the Revo- 
volutions of the Spirit, 1 Cor. ix. 27. He 
may of himſelf quit the Sight, and baniſh 
all Thoughts of the Object, which makes 
the Paſſion fall of Courſe. He may of him- 
ſt ſelf change the Object or Motive, Which will 
| H 2 make 
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make ſuch an Alteration, (the Paſſion til! 
remaining the ſame) that, 


The fiery Soul abhor'd in Catiline | ; 
In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine. 

The ſame Ambition can deſtroy or ſave, 

And make a Patriot, as it makes a Knave. 


As to the Reward due to a Victory gained 


over the Paſſions by Reaſon alone, it will 
be enquired into in an Eſſay on Grace. 
(6.) The Effects of unreſtrained Paſſion is 
what we are to conſider next: They will ap- 
pear ſo very dreadful and monſtrous, that, if 
Man had been inclined to claim their Cauſe, 
he muſt hereby be ſhamed into a Diſavowal 
thereof, He may brag to have dammed up 
a River, to. have made. it run into ſuch a 
Channel; but not to have been acceſſary to 
its Waters gliding downwards, or its Inun- 
dations. | | 
Hitherto I have been taken up in only 
paring the Excreſcency of the peccant Part, 
an Operation more apt to make it itch than 
ſmart: Now I come to lance the very Im- 
poſtume, whoſe Corruption I can't pretend 
to expreſs without exquilite, nay, and per- 
haps, rancorous Pain to the Patient, who is 
often ſo ill-· natured as to pay his Phyſician 
with Invectives, and - fo. filly, as, like a 
y Hs ſenſe- 
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ſenſeleſs Boy, to prefer a certain Mortifi- 
cation to a ſlight Scarification. 

Whatever Satisfaction the reſt of this 
Eſſay may chance to give the Publick, I 
am therefore apprehenſive, this Part on't, 
for lay ing open Man's Foibles to bring down 
his Pride, will ſhare the ſame Fate the 
Mirror did from the old Woman, who, 
upon picking it up in a Dunghill, and ad- 
miring how ſuch a beautiful Thing could 
be ſo contemptibly uſed, was accidentally 
preſented with a Glimpſe of her own loath- 
ſome Countenance therein; whereupon ſhe 
with Indignation flung it in again, ſaying, 
It is no Wonder thou haſt been caſt into this 
filiby Place, for impudently miſrepreſenting 
People to themſelves. 

don't ſee how Chriſtians, of what De- 
nomination ſoever, ſhould be ſo. overtouchy 
in Point of Repute and Fairneſs of Cha- 
racter; whereas they ought to be ſenſible 
that many a Man fries in Hell Flames, the 
Enormity of whoſe Crimes would haye 
never obſtructed the heavenly Avenues, had 
they been but wrote upon their Foreheads; 
and that the monſtrous Growth of Vice 
all the World over, is in a great Meaſure ow- 
ing to the Gentleneſs of the Treatment vi- 
cious Men meet with from the Hands of the 

H 3 courteous 
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courteous P—r, indulgent D—<r, or in- 
dolent M——e, commiſſiertd to expoſe, 
reprimand, and bring them to condign Pu- 
niſhment. Nor do I conceive, why, upon 
a Law-Suit, concerning a mere Matter of 
Property, it ſhould be allowed to repel an 
unjuſt Plaintiff, by charging him with Crimes 
that diſqualify him to act, and that this 
ſhould be refuſed to make Man deſiſt from 
his Claim to the Divinity; more eſpecially, 
as no one in particular can, with any Co- 
lour, pretend to be pointed at by Por- 
traitures, which, in one Shape or other, are 
common to the whole Species. 

(7.) Luft indeed is, of all the Paſſions, tha 
which leſs ſuffers the Light. Its moſt inof- 
fenſive Practices won't bear ſcanning, and 
its moſt immoderate Exceſſes put its great- 
eft Votaries leſs to the Bluſh, than thoſe who 
are moſt averſe to them: Wherefore I 
ſhould have been inclined to paſs the Sub- 
ject over in Silence, had I not conſidered 
that any Sportſman has a Right to purſue 
the Chace, wherever he finds ſuch plain 
Prints of his Game, as I obſerve the Foot- 
ſteps of the Divinity in Obſcenity; that the 
niceſt of Men would not ſcruple to pick up 
a Pearl out of the common Sewer; and eſ- 
ſpecially, that a belligerent Power, which 
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the Controvertiſt peſonates, never ſticks at 
any Strides he. finds proper for purſuing 
his rightful Claim, and ill deſerves the Ho- 
nour of facing the Enemy, if he lets flip 
a fair Opportunity of diſcomfiting him, 
even at the Coſt of his Bluſhes as well as 
that of his Blood: But the moſt effectual 
Means df damping the Havghtineſs of Man, 
and hindering his ever vyeing with God, is 
to expoſe his ſhameful Nakedneſs and infa- 
mous Villainies, Nah. in. 5. as the Antients 
with St. Auguſtine, Lib. ii. 5. Sc. op. im- 
perf. have frequently done, to ſhew againſt 
the Pelagians the dreadful Havock made 
by Adam's Fall. It is true, Modeſty is fo 
valuable a Jewel, that whatever is found to 
ſhock it, ſhould, under the greateſt Severi- 
ty, be forbid any well conducted State. 
How infamous muſt the Licentiouſneſs of 
ſome Authors appear in After-ages, who, 
on ſet Purpoſe, ſtuff their Works with that 
Ribaldry, which our modern Novels, Me- 
moirs, Adventures, Anecdotes, Sc. are 

obſerved to be interſperſed with? But I 
hope no-body will pretend to ſay, that this 
is my Caſe. Sure ſome Allowance muſt 
e made for the Spirit with which a Perſon 
is actuated, An Officer that puts People to 
the Swordgmeerly to glut his Thirſt of, hu- 
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man Blood; would richly deſerve the Cha- 


racer of a moſt barbarouſly tyrannical Soul; 
but he will be deemed a Man of conſum- 
mate Prudence if he ſacrifices ſome Platoons 
to ſave the Remains of his Army. I know 
the common Saying forbids, To do Evil 
that Good may come on't, Rom. iii. 8. but 
it is not to be underſtood when the Avoid- 
ance of the Evil is leſs preſſing than the 
Purſuit of the Good, as here, where the ac- 
knowledging of a God is the moſt eſſential 
of Duties, for then another Saying muſt 
take Place, Of two Evils the leaſt. is to te 
choſen, eſpecially as of all the Arguments 

uſed to prove a God, there is none appears 
ſo palpable as thoſe drawn from ſo darling 
a Paſſion, as Luſt will ſoon appear to be, 
In Fact, if the Regulation of People's 
Conduct excules a Freedom of Speech in 
Caſuiſtry and Aſceticks, and the aſſiſting a 
dying Perſon warrants the Parſon's go- 
ing to the Bagnio; I know no Reaſon why 
the making out of a God ſhould not. do as 
much. Hence, tho? all Truths are not to 
be ipoken at all Times; yet none is to be 
concealed, even did it tend to make out 
Man a molt effectual Brute, when God's 
Right to the Sovereignty of the World is. 
at Stake: The more ſo, that, a philoſo- 

phical 
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phical Argument not being always within 
every Body's Reach, if I undertake to con- 
vict the meer Libertine. it will be acting 
the Barbarian, unleſs I do it in his own 


Way, 1 Cor: xiv. 11. Nay, if Venus her- 


ſelf were ſtill alive, the moſt effectual Me- 
thod of repreſſing her Haughtineſs would 


be to traduce the infamous Intrigues ſhe 


dealt in. 

TI will endeavour however to manage my 
Expreſſions with ſuch Caution, as not to 
ſully or offend the moſt chaſte Ear. 


Tis not enough, our Counſel ſtill be true, Yo: 
Blunt Truths more Miſchief than nice Falſeboods do. 


(8.) Without the fatal Cataſtrophe of the 
primordial Sin, related, Gen. iii. 11. in theſe 
Words: Who told thee that thou wert naked, 
but that thou haſt eaten of the Fruit 1 forbad 
thee: How could the Atheiſt tell, why Sem 
and Faphet walked backwards to cover their 
Father's Shame, Gen. ix. 23. whereas we 


make a Ring about the Drunkard, to have 
the better View of his ſtumbling Gait? 


And why a foul-mouthed Fellow is hooted 
out of polite Company, as if he had ſpoke 
rank Blaſphemy ? For, is it not incompre- 
henſible how ſuch a favourite Paſſion ſhould 
be our utmoſt Averſion, or how Smut 


ſhould 
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ſhould be ſo ſhocking when the Fact is fo 
very enchanting ? | 

(9.) Had it not been for the Injunctions 
laid upon our Progenitors to increaſe and 
nultiply, Gen. i. 28. could the Atheiſt 
tell how Sampſon could have been ſo ſimple 
as to be betrayed into the Hands of his 
Enemies by a Woman? Judg. xvi. 19. 
He tore a Lion to Pieces, Judg. xiv. 6. 
Slew a thonſand Pbiliſtines with the Jaw- 
bone of an Aſs, Judg. xv. 15. Forced his 
Way out of Gaza, where he was kept 
cloſe Priſoner, and carried off its Gate to a 
neighbouring Mountain, Judg. xvi. 3. and 
yet, by the Art and Treachery of Dalila, 
from being a Miracle of Strength, he is 
bound like a Child ? Judg. xvi. 21, How 
many Sampſons do we daily ſee, who not 


only have their Bodies infeebled 3 but Purſes 
drained, and Families beggared by Dalilas ? 


This Infatuation is fo great, and Effemi- 
nacy.ſo ſhameful, that I ſcarce believe the 
Atheift has Aſſurance enough to take it 
upon himſelf ; for tho? he flies in the Face 
of Heaven, which he reckons a Chimera, 
yet he is tender of his Honour in the Eyes 
of the World, of whoſe Reality he does 
not entertain the leaſt Doubt. 


(10.) Without 
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(10.) Without the ſame world-peopli 

Decree could the Atheiſt account Fins 56 
no leſs furpriſing, Inſtances of the Effects of 
Luſt, whereby it will moreover appear, that 
it is not thoſe Who peek themfelves moſt up- 
on eminent Learning, great Piety, or di- 
ſtinguiſned Rank that leſs debaſe them- 


ſelves in this Shape? | 


Vi 65 Spirit, Faculties, brit male them worſe, 
Reaſon itſelf but gives them Edge and Pour, 
As Heaven's bleſt Beams turn Vinegar more four. 


After the Diſgrace of Saul, the firſt King 
of the Jews, Samuel is directed to the 
Houſe of 1/ai to-anoint one of his Children 
in his Stead. David is fent for from his 
Herd, is preferred to his Brethren on the 
Occaſion, and, very unexpectedly, has his 
Crook changed into a Seepter ; from thence 
forward his Conduct in every Reſpect is ſo 
irreproachable, that he gains the Applauſe 
of all Ranks of People, and is reckoned a 
Man according to God's own Heart; un- 
til indulging himfelf at Home, when She 
ought to have been at the Head of his 
Troops, he is ſmitten with the fair Bethſabec, 
and commits the horrid Crime of Adultery, 
2 Kings Xi. 4. Had he ſtopped here, the 
Affair had not been ſo ſhocking ; but the 

Con- 
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Conſequences of Luſt have no End. Urias, 
her Huſband, is remanded from the Siege of 
Rabba. After he recounts the Operations of 
the Campain, he is made much of, and de- 
ſired, at the Cloſe of the Evening, to re- 
tire to his Wife and Family, not out of 


Compaſſion to his Fatigues, but that the 


ſpurious Iſſue ſhould in proper Time be 
fathered upon him. The faithful Servant, 
ſcrupling to enjoy himſelf at Home whilſt 
his Betters lay in the open Field, and the 
Ark of the Covenant ſtood under Tents, 
declines the Invitation, and paſſes the Night 
with the Officers upon Guard. As Love is 
always fertile in Invention, David no ſooner 
finds his firſt Scheme diſconcerted, than he 
enters upon a freſh Stratagem, the baſeſt of 
Villainies; he ſends him back to the Camp, 
and moſt barbarouſly makes him the Carricr 
of his own Death-warrant, and Meſſenger 
of his own Doom; he writes a Letter to 
Foab, ordering, that Urias ſhall be poſted 
where the Beſieged make the Sally, be de- 
ſerted in the Heat of the Fight, and thus a 
Soldier of ſignal Services is facrificed to 
the moſt criminal Intrigues. David had 


acted with leſs Inhumanity, and more 


faſhionably had he bought the obſtreperous 
= | Urias 
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Urias off, and ſilenced his Clamours with 
a Penſion. | 
(II.) Solomon, raiſed by the Arts of 
Bethſabee to the Throne of his Father Da- 
vid, was ſuch a Favourite of Heaven that 
he never had his Fellow, either for Wealth 


or Wiſdom ; his daily Proviſion was 30 


Meaſures of fine Flour, and 60 of Meal, 
ten Stall-fed and 20 Graſs Oxen; 100 Sheep, 
beſides Harts, Roe-Bucks, Fallow-Deer, 
and fat Fowl ; he had forty thouſand draught 
and twelve thouſand Saddle Horſes: He 
ſpoke 3000 Proverbs and his Songs were 
1005, He made Diſſertations on all Ve- 
gerables, from the Cedar- Tree to the Hyſop, 
and diſcourſed moſt admirably of Beaſts, 
Fowls, Reptils, and Fiſhes ; his Fame was 
ſpread far and near; People came from all 
Parts of the World to admire the Order, 


Splendor and Magnificence of his Court 


and Retinue, and were amazed to find, 


that what they ſaw with their own Eyes, by 


far ſurpaſſed the common Report. 3 Kings 
X, 7. But all this 1s loſt in Seraglios; 700 
Wives, and 300 Concubines are his ordi- 
nary Compliment; and, which is ſtill worſe, 
he is ſo complaiſant as to turn Homager 
to all their reſpective Gods, erect Altars, 
and bend to * Chamos, yore 
ö an 
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and initiate himſelf in all their idolatrous 


Rites, And the only Apology that can be 


made for him 1s, that in this huge Collec- 
tion, it is very likely, there were neither 
married Woman, the Mother and Daughter, 
both the Siſters, nor any other Women, 
within the Degrees prohibited by the Laws 


of his Country, Lev. xvii. for it is probable 


the Hiſtorian, that freely gives ſo circum- 
ſtantial an Account of the Capaciouſneſs of 
his 'Stomach, would not have ſpared the 
Depravity of his Palate. 

(12.) The Jews amongſt all.the Nations 
of the Earth, were choſen to be God's own 
elect People; but the Seed of Aaron and 
Levi he adopted in a more peculiar Manner. 
In the Partition of the Land of Promiſe, 
the latter were advantaged above the reſt ; 
forty-eight Cities, with their Suburbs, to 
dwell in, fell to their Share, 7o/. xxi. 41. 
and the Tithes of all the other Tribes, Numb. 
Xv11i, 21. ſerved them for Food; all the 
firſt Fruits, firſt-born, and Oblations, whe- 
ther for Sin, Treſpaſs, or of what other Kind 
ſoever, was the Lot of the former, and his 
Children for ever; provided, however, that 


they diſcharged the Functions of their Mi- 


niſtry with Holineſs and Sanctity; but 


Heli's Children, regardleſs of all this, pol- 


luted 
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luted the very Sanctuary with their Laſci- 
viouſneſs, 1 Kings ii. 22, As it is very likely 
Opbni and Phinees, have been married, I 
don't ſee why a C—/—n- Act ſhould not ex- 
tend to the Clergy of the R—f—n, or 
why our Wives and Daughters ſhould be 
ſafer with them than thoſe that profeſs Ce- 
libacy. 5 

(13.) In the Days of Aebab, King of 
Iſrael, Elias the Theſbite runs the the greateſt 
Riſques in expoſing himſelf to the Fury of 
an incenſed Court, to reclaim the Fews 
from Idolatry, and bring them back to the 
Worſhip of the God of their Forefathers; 
he alone has Reſolution enough to make 
Head againſt pretty nigh a thouſand Pro- 
phets of Balaam; the Diſpute is put upon 
this Tue : Let me take a Bullock, ſays he, 
and you another, I will cut mine in Pieces, 
on a Pile of Wood for a Burnt-offering, and 
you ſhall do the ſame to yours; let no Fire be 
put under, but his God be reckoned the true 
one, who, at the Prayers offered up to him, 


ſets the Wood on Fire and conſumes the Victim. 


The Propoſition being accepted, the falſe 
Prophets miraculouſly fell by the Teſt, 3 
Kings xvii, Had Elias been the back-ſliding 
Reformer of the W——re of B——7z, he 
would not have been contented to bellow 

I 2 | forth 
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forth her Abominations and Proſtitutions to 
the World, he would have wrought ſome 


Wonders to ſhew his Commiſſion, and left 
C--t—r—e de B—e quiet in her Convent, 
which would have prevented the invidious 
Inſinuations, that the Reformation was leſs 


prompted. by Zeal than Libertiniſm, and 


that it is more commodious to live luxuri- 


- ouſly than die holily. What could poſſibly 


put a Man beyond any Suſpicion of this 


Kind, more than Senility or Grey Hairs, 


and an eminent Employment of admini- 
firing Juſtice to the World? For it would 
be highly abſurd to ſuſpect any one guilty 


of what he would ſeverely puniſh in another; 


yet we, with Aſtoniſhment, ſee the infamous 
Attack of the two hoary Judges upon the 
chaſte_ Suſanna, Dan. xili. whoſe couragi- 
ous Re ſiſtance ſo exaſperated them, that they 
had Recyurle to the moſt atrocious Calum- 
ny; for which, however, ſhe would have 
been ſtoned to Death, Lev. xx. 10. had it 
not been for the croſs-queſtioning little Da- 
niel, who, by the moſt juſt Retaliation, 


Deut. xix. 19. got the Sentence executed | 
on themſelves. 


(14.) Herod Antipas has, very likely, in- 
herited many bad Qualities from his cruel 
Father, who made ſuch a terrible Slaughter 


of 
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of the innocent Babes; but the Uprightneſs 
of Fobn the Baptiſt's Conduct, and Auſterity 
of his Life (his Cloathing was of Camels 


Hair, and his Food Locuſts and wild Ho- 


ney, Mark 1.) forced him into ſuch an 
Opinion of his Sanctimony, that he revered 
him above all Men, and granted many Fa- 
vours at his Requeſt; but upon his repre- 
ſenting how unlawful it was to keep his 
Brother Philip's Wife, he is delivered up 
to the Reſentment of the implacable Here- 
dias, clapped into Gaol, and his Head given 
with Reluctance however, as a Reward to a 
dancing Salomen, her adulterous Daughter, 
Mark vi. 28. from which Inſtance it plain- 
ly appears how tickliſh an Affair it is to 
meddle with a M-——-ſs, how every Fa- 
vour at C— t lies in her Breaſt, and con- 
ſequently, how grand her Levees mult be. 


Stuck ver with Titles, and hung round with Strings, 
That they might wait on Kings, and Whores of Kings, 


Saul of Tarſus from being a fore Perſecutor 
of the Chriſtians was wonderfully changed 
into an Apoſtle of Chriſtianity, As ix. his 
Rapture into the third Heaven threw him 
into ſuch Extaſies, that he earneſtly: prayed 
for the Diſſolution of his Body, that he 
ee fully enjoy hos; inexpreſſible De- 


3 lights 
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lights of Paradiſe, whereof he took but a 
light Taſte in his tranſitory Raviſhment. 
His fervent Charity for the Welfare of his 
| Brethren was ſo unbounded, that he could 
have wiſhed to be accurſed for their Sakes; 
yet he is ſo infeſted with this lurking Flame, 
that his chief Care is to keep it under by 
corporal Chaſtiſements, 1 Cor. ix. 27. and 
conſtant Prayers, directed to Heaven for ſo 
happy a Deliverance, 2 Cor. xii. 8. which 
effectually overthrows the pretended Apathy 
of our antient Stoicks, and modern fanatical 
Quietiſts; for Strength of Mind ts Exerciſe, 
uot Reſt. | WL 
(..) As the Atheiſt may poſſibly look up- 
on theſe Stories to be legendary, and pretend 
that to employ ſcriptural ones, is ſuppoſing 
the Matter in Debate, I will give a few in- 
diſputable, and no leſs ſurpriſing Examples 
than the foregoing, whereby the Unaccount- 
ableneſs of this Faſcination will equally ap- 
__ 
1 Inſtance out of prophane Hiſtory, 
whoſe Authentickneſs, as not ſavouring 
much of Deiſm, the Atheiſt ſeldom calls 
in Queſtion, will ſuffice to ſhew how Anti- 
quity was affected upon this Head. Helen 
having been run away with by Paris, all the 
F orces of the Republick were employed to 
| 8 | recover 
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recover her, Troy was regularly beſieged, 


and a moſt bloody War was carried on the 
Space of ten Years: 


What Tides of Blood have drenchd Scamander's 
Shore? 
What Crouds of Heroes ſunk, to riſe no more? 


And though both Nations ſaw themſelves 
by Turns upon the Brink of Ruin during 
that Time; yet their Obſtinacy was ſo in- 
flexible, that it ended at length in the Sack- 
ing and Demolition of that famous City. 
What a Buſtle here is about a Woman! 

Paris, notwithſtanding the Solicitations 
of the 7 rojan Chiets, had rather forfeit his 
Kingdom than give her up to her Huſband 
Menelaus. 


The Spoils and Tre) es he to Ilion bore, 
He prefers injur d ce; with large Increaſe 
of added Trojan Wealth, to buy the — 

ut to reftore the Zeputeous Bride again 


This Greece demands, and Troy requeſts in vain, 


If we draw nearer Home, though we 
ſhould not frequently meet with Caſes quite 
parallel to this Piece of Grecian Gallantry 3 
yet they don't fall ſo ſhort of it as not to 
be an impenetrable Myſtery to the Atheiſt, 
without the Interpoſition of Providence. 
Not to mention how this Paſſion is _ | 

the 
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the Means of breaking through the moſt 
ſacred Barriers, and overturning the moſt 
fundamental Syſtems of Government 'the 
tragical Scenes that daily enſue from 'our 
Love-intrigues mult ſurely ſtrike the Atheiſt 

all on a Heap. 
-  (16.) Two intimate Friends, inſeparable 
Companions, reciprocal Sticklers in each 
other's Intereſts, as well in Adverſity as 
Proſperity, are unfortunately imitten with 
the ſame young Lady. Neither of them 
ſuſpects as yet to have the other for a Rival, 
wherefore both do their utmoſt to keep 
Counſel ; but this Paſſion, always impatient 
of Concealment, tranſpires in ſpite of all 
their Care. Here commences the ſtrange 
Metamorphoſis of theſe Sparks; all their 
former Sentiments of Friendſhip, Confi- 
dence, and Intimacy degenerate into Diſ- 
truſt, Coldneſs, and Antipathy for each 
other. The innocent poor Lady, miſtruſt- 
ful of no miſchievous Conſequendhy and _ 
perhaps meaning no more than to carry it 
fair with both, very inconſiderately preſents 
one with a Pinch of Snuff, or ſome other 
ſeeming Token of her Favour, which ſoon 
after coſts: him his Life, and that by the 
Hands of his monſtrouſly b—t-1—d Friend. 
How many Renceunters and Challenges do 
| : WC 
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we find, without a Woman's being, in eng 
Shape or other, at the Bottom ? 
This Inſtance relates eſpecially to Men 
of the firſt Rank ; but if we come to the 
other Extream, the Atheiſt will find amongſt 
the loweſt Claſs of People, ſomething, if 
not ſo ſhocking, every Bit as unaccountable. 
The Beggar, who can ſcarcely live himſelf, 
is as eager for marrying and incumbering 
himſelf with a young Brood, generally more 
numerous among the poorer Sort, as a 
Gentleman of the eaſieſt Fortune. Sure 
there is ſomething here that muſt make the 
Atheiſt ſtare, as Andrew did at the Attempt 
of feeding 5000 Men with five Loaves and 
two Fiſhes | Jobn vi. | 
(17.) How ſtrange muſt it not appear to 
the Atheiſt, that Man, however haughty and 
ſupercilious on other Occaſions, ſhould ſuf- 
ter himſelf to be weaned from thoſe he had 
contracted the moſt intimate Connections 
with, either through Birth or Education, 
and to be entailed during Life upon a ſingle 
Conſort ? Can this be unravelled, unleſs it be 
conſidered, that Providence had irreverſibly 
ordered him zo leave bis Father and Mother 
and cleave to his Wiſe, Gen. ii. 24. 
Could the Atheiſt tell without Recourſe 
to Providence, why Man, however ſupe: 
por 
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rior in Foree, and naturally jealous of his 
Prerogatives, ſhould conftantly- ſuffer the 
Woman to take place of him, and to be 
deemed himſelf but as the Satellite of this 
Morning-Star ? : 

If the Atheiſt ſhould boeiew this Pre- 
cedency from a Charter granted to ſome 
warlike Amazons of Antiquity, he ſhould 
have firſt conſidered, that, as we fee no Re- 
mains of that Valour now-a-days, their De- 
generacy, like the Effeminacy of modern 
Romans, ſhould rather be an Inducement to 
treat them with the more Contempt; where- 
fore, theſe- former Exploits are very un- 
warrantable Facts: And, indeed, it ſeems 
more than probable, that, like the Females 
of other Kinds, Women have always been 
the weaker Veſſels, and deſigned ſo by Na- 
ture, which has allotted the Nurſery of the 
Children, and the other Family Affairs with- 
in Doors to their Province; whilſt the Men, 
as more vigorous, are to carry on its more 
toilſome Concerns abroad; ſo that one of 
theſe Heroines would appear to me as great 
a Miracle in the Field, as a Cot would a 
Monſter in the N urſery or Kitchen. 

This Opinion, far from being ſingular, is 
agtteable to the very Scriptures, and con- 
we by the common Perſuaſion and 

Practice 
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Flame of the Fair Sex: But finding upon 
Trial that his Proofs of Manhood don't 
anſwer, the very Sight of him becomes on 
a ſudden ſo inſupportable to her, that, far 
from conſenting to cohabit like Brother and 
Siſter, ſhe moves Heaven and Earth to un- 
do the gordian Knot; tho' at the ſame 
Time, Caſimir has all the other neceſſary 
Qualifications to make Arebella the happieſt 
of Wives, I fancy this Kind of Friend- 
ſbip has ſcarcely its Fellow, unleſs that of 
the Brutes, and that the Ladies won't be 
fond of adopting it, eſpecially as it ſottiſh- 
ly prefers a few interrupted Moments of ex- 
tatical Slumber, Wi/d. vii. 2, to a conti- 
nued Series of the moſt comfortable En- 
joyments in Life. Much more could be 
laid upon this Head; but the Subject being 
of ſo lubricious a Nature, hinders my dwell- 
ing, upon it. 1 


* 
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SECTION IX, 
Of PRIDE. 


(1.) JF we paſs from Lechery, properly 

called Carnality, as it takes its Riſe 
from the Ticklings of the Fleſh, to Pride, 
which proceeds from the meer Concupi- 
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rior in Force, and naturally jealous of his 
Prerogatives, ſhould conftantly ſuffer the 
Waman to take place of him, and to be 
deemed himſelf but as the Satellite of this 
Morning-Star ? 

If the Atheiſt ſhould borrow this Pre- 
cedency from a Charter granted to ſome 
warlike Amazons of Antiquity, he ſhould 
have firſt conſidered, that, as we ſee no Re- 
mains of that Valour now-a-days, their De- 
generacy, like the Effeminacy of modern 
Romans, ſhould rather be an Inducement to 
treat them with the more Contempt; where- 
fore, theſe former Exploits are very un- 
warrantable Facts: And, indeed, it ſeems 
more than probable, that, like the Females 
of other Kinds, Women have always been 
the weaker Veſſels, and deſigned ſo by Na. 
ture, which has allotted the Nurſery of the 
Children, and the other Family Affairs with - 
in Doors to their Province; whilſt the Men, 
as more vigorous, are to carry on its more 
toilſome Concerns abroad; ſo that one of 
kheſe Heroines would appear to me as great 
a Miracle in the Field, as a Cot would a 
Monſter in the N urſery or Kitchen. 

This Opinion, far from being ſingular, is 
agreeable to the very Scriptures, and con- 
ironed © by the common Perſuaſion and 
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Flame of the Fair Sex: But finding upon 
Trial that his Proofs of Manhood don't 
anſwer, the very Sight of him becomes on 
a ſudden ſo inſupportable to her, thar, far 
from conſenting to cohabit like Brother and 
Siſter, ſhe moves Heaven and Earth to un- 
do the gordian Knot; tho' at the fame 
Time, Caſimir has all the other neceſſary 
Qualifications to make Arevella the happieſt 
Jof Wives, I fancy this Kind of Friend- 
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called Carnality, as it takes its Riſe 
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ſcence, or Deſires of what we call the Spi- 
rit, we ſhall find ſuch Incoherencies as can't 
be unriddled, without applying to a ſupe- 
rior Providence; which the following Re- 
flections will evince to a Demonſtration, 
Glaucus, a poor Lad, hard ſet for Bread in 
the Country, ventures up to Town, in 
Hopes Fortune in her Hurry might perhaps 
throw ſomething in his Way. Upon his 
Arrival, he is very luckily pick'd up by 
Democles, a rich Trader, who enliſts him 
in the Number of his Retainers, (his wretch- 
ed Figure diſqualifying him as yet for a 
Domeſtick) meerly for the Sake of cleaning 
his Children's Shoes, keeping their Rackets, 
Marbles, and other Play-toys in Readineſs 
againſt their Recreation Hours, and attending 
them to the Academy, Church, and other 
Places, deſigned for forming their Minds 
to Religion, Politeneſs, and Learning, 
Here it plainly appears, how impartial kind 
Nature 1s in the Diſtribution of her Favours, 
Deut. x. 17. This Foundling, perhaps bred 
up in fome Wilds, has ſuch. bright, tho 
rough-hewen, Parts, that, only by looking 
on, or, which is more likely, over-hearing 
the Leſſons given his little Maſters from 
the Street-Door, where he 1s in waiting, he 


ſoon outſhines theſe tenderly - brought up 


Cockneys, 
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Cockneys. Democles remarking his Genius, 
reſolves to pay regularly for his Schooling, 
and ſpare no, Coſt to procure him all the 
Opportunities of improving, with a View, 
no Doubt, that he ſhould one Day turn our 
a uſeful Perſon in the Family. In Fact, 
finding after a little Time, that he is com- 
pleatly converſant with all the Branches of 
Buſineſs in his Way, he intruſts him with 
the ſole Management of the Compting- 
houſe, to indulge his Pleaſures, and enjoy 
himſelf with more Freedom : So that in a 
few Years, inſtead of being uſeful, he be- 
comes, by Democles's being above his Bu- 
ſineſs, the Hinge on which the whole Fami- 
ly moves. As ; he has it in his Power to gwe 
5 a blind Account of his Adminiltraucn, 
Luke xvi. 6. inſtead of being diſcarded he is 
taken into Partnerſhip, for the whole Stock 
in Trade. Democles ſoon dies: As no other 
Education would have ſerved his Children 
but that of the firlt Quality, Democlides, his 
only ſurviving Son, is ſuch a high Flyer, 
that he can't ſtoop to Buſineſs; wherefore 
truſting to his Patrimony, he diſſolves the 
Partnerſhip: But having no Eſtate to ſup- 
port his Extravagancy, he ſoon runs through 
his Fortune. Glaucus, who drives a flou - 
 riſhing Trade, keeps his Equipage, Livery, 
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Fc. in the grandeſt Taſte, is applied to for 
ſome preſent Relief, which he not only grate- 
fully grants, but promiſes him all poſſible 
Aſſiſtance, provided however, that he keeps 
his Diſtance; for Fear, to be ſure, that his 
ſhabby Appearance might diſgrace his Ta- 
ble, or, which would be ſtill worſe, revive 
the Memory of his having formerly been 
Shoe-black to this Spend- thrift. 

Thus we find Numbers of thoſe, who 
ſuddenly ſtart up Gentlemen, grow ſo very 
vain, nay, and overbearing, that they fre- 
quently contemn and lord 1t over their 
poor Acquaintance, whence the Proverb : Set 
a Beggar on Horſeback, &c. as if they would 
make People believe they themſelves had 
rode into the World in a Coach and Six, or 
that their preſent Fineries, or former Tatters, 
made them the better or worſe Men, A 
Rodomontado beneath the leaſt Glimpſe of 
common Senſe, 

(2.) This indeed is more ridiculous than 
it is pernicious z but there are other Effects 
of Vanity, which are equally both. Po- 
lentia, after a conſiderable Stay at her Coun- 
try-Seat, comes to Town: Tho' there is 
neither Act of Parliament, nor any other 
Law extant, that regulates the Order of vi- 

ſiting 
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fiting on the Occaſion; yet, if the Ceremo- 
nial of the Time is ſuch that her Neigh- 
bours are the firſt to pay their Compliments, 
ſhe will carry the Reſentment of their Neg- 
lect into her very Grave. If two Gentle- 
men come ſull againſt each other the ſame 
Side of the Street, ten to one but there will 
be as bloody Noſes about who ſhall have the 
Wall, as if two Gladiators fought for a 
Purſe of Guineas. A Parcel of Gentlemen, 


that for Years paſt have ſpent their Even- 


ings together at the Tavern, will, upon a 
trifling Punctilio, ſo ſeparate into different 
Factions, as never after to herd together, 
nor ceaſe charging each other with flurring 


Reflections. Pray, is it not the Heighth of 
Madneſs, for Chriſtians eſpecially, in whoſe: 


Law it ſtands recorded, that the endeavour- 
ing to gain over and pacify an incenſed 
Brother 1s a neceſſary Preliminary towards. 
rendering their Offering acceptable here, 
and averting a molt rigorous and remedileſs 
Treatment hereafter, Mat. v. 24. to diſturb 
an harmonious Amity for the Sake of an 
idle Formality ? On Pretence that they are 
not the Aggreſſors, they forteit the glorious. 
Title of Children of God, Mat. v. 9. What 
can be more fooliſh ? They wiſh no Harm 


to cach other; tho' they keep as great a 
K 3 Diltance: 
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Diſtance as if they excommunicated one 
another from the Bottom of their Souls : 
What inconſiſtency here is? That tyranniz- 
ing Pride worries them to ſuch a Degree, 
that they want Leiſure to conſider that our 
Lips and Hearts don't always go together, 
The Uprightneſs, eſpecially of a ſtrongly 
biaſſed Soul, is ſo delicate a Point as to be 
eaſily miſapprehended. We may cry, Lord, 
Lord; but never be the nearer the Kingdom 
of Heaven, Mat. vii. 21. we may compoſe 
Epitaphs, and erect Tombs to the Memo- 
ry of our deceaſed Parents, without ſhedding 
a ſingle Tear, Mat. xxiii. 31 
I am ſorry to ſay, thoſe very Meſſengers 
diſpatched from above, upon the important 
Errand of inculcating Humility, 1 Cor. i. 
21. who take Vanity of Vanities, and all is 
Vanity, Eccleſ. i. 2. ſo often for their Text, 
ſhew but too plain that their Principle of 
Conduct is not always to act up to what 
they preach, Mat. xxiii. 3. they are often 
ſo huffiſh, that no Seats will ſerve them but 
the Head- benches ; no Signature, but the 


firſt; no Titles, but thoſe of Maſter and 


Rabbi; no Garments, but puffed Philacte- 
ries, and trailing Robes, Mat. Xxili. 5, 
and, which is ſtill more comical, they fan- 


cy the Rank thus indulged them to be their 
In- 
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indefeaſibly hereditary Right: Sure it muſt 
denote a Kind of Stupidity (an Ignominy 
never offered the Gown) that a darling 
Benjamin, Gen. xlii. 38. for being put at 
the Head of a Table, or a little Jo- 
ſeph, fer wearing a new faſhioned Frock, 
Gen. xxxvil. 3. ſhall, in Oppoſition to their 
Inſtructions, Mat. xx. 26. give themſelves 
the Airs of claiming the Primogeniture. As 
the Atheiſt might juſtly pretend, that thecun- 
ning Work of our ſacred Fanes, Exod. xxxvi. 
and Sumptuouſneſs of their Hierogliphicks, 
(whilſt perhaps the living Temples of the 
Lord, 1 Cor. iii. 16. are left to be provided 
for by Nature) which ſtrike the Curioſity of 


Strangers more than the Architecture of our 


moſt ſtately Palaces, are the Effects, not of 
Oſtentation, but unſcaſonable P/al. xlix. 13. 
Bigotry, 1 am too generous an Enemy to 
make uſe of ſo unfair an Argument. 

(3.) But to enter more particularly into a 
Detailof Man's Emptineſs, the Prophet 1/atas 
obſerves, iii. 16. that the Daughters of Sion 
walked with Statelineſs, and wantonly glanc- 
ing Eyes. Amonglt the Trinkets he ſums 
up, which they uſed to give a Luſtre to their 
Charms, our Knots, Hoops, Dreſden Work, 
Bruſſels Lace, Rings, Ear-rings, Neck- 
laces, &c. would have made a taring Shew. 

No 


\ 
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No Age of the World has improved Dreſs, 
Accoutrements, and Furniture, into ſuch a 
Pitch of Foppery as our own, Maſter had 
rather be tormented with Corns than not to 
have his Pump clung to his Foot. Miſs 
muſt have a Pair of Stays, tho' ſhe knows 
their Tightneſs diſtorts more Shapes than 
the Midwife or Nurſe, and very often fo, 
that our Sacks and Pet- en-laires can ſcarcely 
hide the Bois. Her Stomacher muſt be 
thick ſet with as many Diamonds as' would 
put fo many indigent Families above Want; 
tho? ſhe can't perhaps tell the Difference 
betwixt a Pearl and a Pebble. The Width 
of her Hoop muſt be of ſuch a monſtrous 
Size, that ſhe crouds us at Table, and ſtops 
our Paſſage in the Street; tho* to her own 
Knowledge, it takes up more Stuff, and 
wears it much faſter, in ſpite of the many 
Shifts made by both her Hands, alternative- 
ly employed to keep it from rubbing againſt 
the Poſts. The beauiſh Cavalier, loth to 
diſcompoſe his Curls, wears the Hat under 
his Arm, tho? he ſhould apprehend that the 
Cold he catches from being bare-headed 
ſhould end in a galloping Conſumption, 
Madam muſt lay out large Sums in China, 
to ſet off her Beaufet, Tea, and Side-Ta- 
ble; tho? ſhe is ſenſible it is liable to be 


ſmaſhed | 
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ſmaſhed to Pieces by a ſingle Trip from her 
pretty Puſs. She muſt have her Gown, 
Curtains, and Hangings, of the richeſt Sa- 
tins, and Damaſks; tho* ſhe foreſees they 
are to be ſtained and ſtreaked, when the 
Cat wants to cock his Tail, or Pug to lift 
his Leg: The Stuff they are made of muft 
not retain the natural Colour, let it be never 
ſo damaged in the Dye: It mult be ſtriped, 
figured, and flowered; as if, like a cer- 
tain theatrical patched-up Dreſs, it was in- 
tended to divert her Company. Her Kit- 
chen Tacklings muſt be of ſolid Plate; tho', 
for ought I ſee, our Victuals eat as well off a 
Trencher. Her Table-Linnen muſt be all 
chequered, as if a-plain-woven Rag would 
not do as well to wipe her greaſy Lips. 
Nay, our very Funerals, what with their 
Cavalcades, Eſcutcheons, Flambeaus, Fea- 
thers, Sc are grown ſo exceſſively pom- 
pous, that we are carried to the Grave with 
more Splendor than to our Wedding, that 
the Hearſe looks more like a triumphant 
Chariot, than a Carriage fitted out for the 
Interment of a ſtinking Corps; and that 
the very Tombs erected to our Memories 
appear Beds of State, rather than Urns to 
lodge our Cynders. 
(4 if 
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(4.0 If we go thro' the different Ranks 
of Mankind, we ſhall find that all Manner 
of Handicraft is more employed in Luxu- 
riouſneſs, or hitting our Taſtes, pleaſing of 
Others, and outſhinivg our Neighbours, than 
in ſupplying the real Wants of our wretch- 
ed Natures, What do the Corinthian, Do- 
rick, Jonick, and Tuſcan Orders of Archi- 
tecture avail, towards ſcreening, us from the 
noiſome Damps of the Night, or burning 
Heat of the Mid-day Sun, which are pro- 
perly the Ends of our Dwellings? Our 
Modes and Faſhions, for which there are 
ſet Trades, namely that of our Mercband 
De modes, which the Engliſh call Milleners, 
are they not ſo many Maſks, to diſguiſe the 
beauteous Strokes of Nature? To conſi- 
der but the Figure of a naked Man; don't 
theſe tawdry Trumperies ſerve rather to ſet 
him off like a merrily dreſſed - out ſtrutting 
Baboon, than to cover the Nakedneſs for 
which they were intended? Pray, is the 
Papillon intended for ſcreening the Lady's 
Head ? The Fly for ſhrouding her Shoul- 
ders, or the Muſlin Apron for wiping her 
dirty Fingers? A plain Cloth - Jacket, would 
it not do as much Service as a Brocade, or 
a Zic- zac- wiſe, bedawbed with Lace, Waiſt- 


coat? A ſimple Beaver as a Point defpagne 
Lac'd 


0 3 
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Lac'd Hat? Can any one aſſure me, that 
all our made- up Diſhes, and great Variety 
of Courſes, invigorate, or make more, or 
better Blood, than one, ſimply roaſted or 
boiled Joint? Is it not more for the Sake 
of Flavour than Subſtance, that the Spice- 
Iſlands, for bearing certain Aromatick 


Drugs, have coſt more Blood than many of 


our beſt Corn- Countries? Is it certain, that 
the Tincture of an Indian Weed, ſweetened 
with the Juice of an American Reed, which 
makes up the Morning's Draught of our 
chirping Nymphs, in whoſe ſipping Club, 


Each one interprets Motions, Looks, and Eyes, 
At every Word a Reputation dies, 


Is it certain, I ſay, that this elemenal Tea 
affords more Nouriſhment than a Meſs of 
Water-gruel? Is it likely that a Pottle of 
premature Strawberries will be ſo exquiſite 
as to be worth a Guinea, whereas they won't 
bring a Shilling when in full Seaſon? Or, 


that a Turtle is ſo much preferable to the 


ſame Quantity of Turkey, that it muſt be 
purchaſed at ſuch an extravagant Price to 
ſet off the Creolean Feaſt? Thus what is 
deſigned by Nature to ſupply our Wants is, 
moſt an End, wantonly changed into Lux- 


; 1 
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ury and Sew. Who would ſpontaneouſly 
fall into ſuch Contradictions ? 

(5.) If we look more narrowly into what 
he prides himſelf in, we ſhall find either that 
he is nonſenſical in the higheſt Degree, or 
that his great Share of Self Love i is not quite 
his own. This will plainly appear by trac- 
ing him from the Womb to the Grave : 
After he comes naked into the World, Fob. 
1, 21. he muſt be helped to the Bubby ; ; 
whereas the Foal, Calf, Lamb, Puppy, 
Kitten, Sc. find out the Dug of themſelves: 
During the Stay he makes, like the Frog, 
he has neither Scales, Down, Hair, Furr, 
nor. Feathers, as moſt of other Creatures 
have, to guard againſt the Inclemency of 
the Seaſons; nor any other common Ne— 
ceſſary of his own ; but muſt ſtand indebted 
to our fleecy Flocks, and grovelling Silk- 
worms, for his beſt Raiment; to the Earth, 
tho' manured* with the moſt intolerable 
| Filth and Stench, for his Nouriſhment 3 to 
its Lands and Cattle, Job. i. 3. for his Poſ- 
ſeſſions; and to its very Droſs for his Trea- 
ſures: Nay, the very Imperial Crown, reck- 
oned the Summit of his Glory, is devolved 
to him by Dint of creeping and crouching, 
courting and haranguing the Mob, and very 
Dregs ot his own Species, to whoſe capri- 

cious 
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cious W hims, we may, upon Examination, 
find all the Deliberations and Revolutions, 
either of the Roman Senate, Turkiſh Divan, 
or Chriſtian Cabinet, to be chiefly owing ; 
and, to ſpeak of our very Moſque- In- 
tendants, if an exact Parallel were drawn 
betwixt thoſe that are preferred to the Rank 
of our - hornified Mufties by their perſonal 
Merit, and others, who get themſelves raiſed 
thereto through under-hand Dealings and 
indirect Practices, I am afraid it would be 
dubious at beſt on which Side the Balance 
ſtood. 

(6.) I can compare his Abode here to no- 
thing better than to that of a Brood of Lo- 
cuſts dropp'd from the Clouds, where they 
are ſuppoſed to be often hatched. Tum- 
bling from on ſo high, they are firſt ſtunned 
-  vith the Fall, next "they flutter to and fro, 
„ vithout knowing where; when they are a 
e little acquainted with the Ground they be- 
o ein to nibble and neſtle, but on -the firſt 
- WW froſty Night they irrecoverably vaniſh 
way, like the fleeting Muſhroom, or ſmil- 
„Ing Dazies of the Field, Job. XIV 2. 


What Troy once held in Peace and Pride 1 Such, 
Can't bribe the poor Poſſeſſion of one Day. 


The buſy Bee 1 is another of many 
L of 


- ariſe from a ſudden Shower. 
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of his Adventures : She ſhews away whilſt 


the Sun ſhines, and makes as good a Figure 
in hazy Weather as the. moſt prim Lady, 
with her dagg 


led Tail and , diſhevelled 
Locks, when ſurprized with all her Bril. 
hants in a ſudden Shower; or the moſt 
Jprightly Smart ſhuddering with Cold, blow: 
wg his Fingers, and thruſting them into 
his Muff, or Arm-pits, on a pinching cold 
Day. As to his Maladies, all the Animal 
Kind put Sggether can't equal him: How di. 
mally doesthis crumped W retch groan with 


the Pain but of a hollow Tooth or gouty Toe! 


What wretched Creature of what wretched Kind, 


Than Man more weak, calamitous and blind? 


- His Handiwork is not much more dur- 
able than his own Being: It moulders away 
ike the puddling Moles, we ſee Children 
erect to {tem the Street-kennel Brooks, that 


t What is be. 
come of the Statelineſs, Magnificence, and 


Might of Niniveb, Balylon, and Old Rome, 


that gave Laws to the whole Earth? Of the 
ſeemingly ever-living Academies of Athens 


and Corinth, thoſe Seats of Politeneſs and 


Wiſdom, thoſe Nurſeries of our antiquated 


| Sages * ? Of the Wealth, Staples, and Stores, 


of the eee e. and Sidoni- 


ans, 


$5 
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ans, thoſe inimitable Patterns of our monopo- 
lizing Traders? If we have the Remains of 
Jome, they are but inconſiderable, and worth 
the Notice but of a few Virtuoſi; others 
lie in a Heap of Rubbiſh, or the Injuries 
of Time have waſhed away their very Ruins. 
In making his Exit out of this Life, there 
s ſo little Difference betwixt one Man and 
another, that the Crowned Head is not diſ- 
cernible from the Porter, the Hero, from the 
Poltroon, nor the moſt flaunting Lady from the 
common Bunter, Wiſd. vii. 6. notwithſtanding 
the ſplendid Entertainments, coſtly Equi- 


How lov d, how valu'd once, avails thes not, 
74 To whom related, or by whom begat : 
Heap of Duſt alone remains of thee, 


'Tis all thou art ! and all the Proud ſhall be. 


ets derive their Names, that it Ct 
any thinking Oy s Notice, 


page, numerous Retinue, and ſignal Tri- 
umphs, they were poſſeſſed of whilſt here 


The Metemp/ichofis,, or Tranſmigration of 
Souls, is ſo barefaced a Fiction, calculated 
o caſt a Miſt before the Eyes of the un- 
autious Vulgar, by making them believe 
he Heroes never die, but are only meta- 
arphoſed into other Animals, or tranſ- 

planted amongſt the Stars, whence the Pla- 
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(7.) In a Word, Man's Leaſe of Life is 
ſubje to Revolutions, much more unac- 
countable than the Ebb and Flow of the 
Ocean, the Declination of the Sun, or 
Phaſes of the Moon: In the Beginning of 
his appearing in the World, like Animals 
and Vegetables, he ſwells to his full Growth, 
where, as in his ſolſticial Point, he ſticks a 
while, until, being upon the Turn of Life, 


he rides down Hill with ſuch Precipitation, 


that in a few Years, Days, or perhaps 
Hours, he is the ſame as if he had never been, 


Ab ! wretched Man, unmindful of thy E nd, 
Moments Glory, and what Fates attend? 


Tis true ſomẽ Romancers would perſuade us, 
Dat Names inſcribd unnumber d Ages paſt, 


From Time's firſt Birth with Time itſelf will laft : 
The Shrine-Inſcri ptions, which our Eyes have veiw'd, 


tre very ſoon by beſtile Time ſubdi d 


And yet (what plainly ſhews his Nothing: 
neſs) if it were poſſible to weigh the Globe 
of the Earth in a Pair of Scales, it would 
not be found one Grain the heavier for all 
the Number of Men that had been on its 
Surface fince its Formation, any more than 


our Church Yards are ſwollen for all thoſe 


that have been buried in them ſince the 
Creation, | 


Now 


* 
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; Now let any one judge. what a pretty 
Puppy this Bird of Paſſage, Ja. xl. 6. 
muſt be, and how he muſt have loſt his 
Senſes to make his Brags of Gewgaws. Is it 
not the moſt fatal of Infatuations to be puff- 
ed up with what ought to be the Object of 
his Contempt? And to make the very Rea- 
ſons of his Abaſement ſerve as Motives to 
his Vanity? Sure he muſt be a thorough 
Stranger to his own Infirmities, when he 
does himſelf ſo little Juſtice. It is true, he 
fits at the Helm of the whole Earth, he 
ſubdues its Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes, P/al: 
viii. 8. But at the ſame Time, he is plagued 
with all Manner of Vermin himſelf : He 
enjoys all the Comforts of Life, his Table 
is ſerved with the moſt. favoury Ambroſia, 
and delicious Nectar; but our Perſpirati- 
ons, Gangrenes,, and Night-Cart Charges, 
more intolerable than any Dunghill, which 
>. WW make the Nauſeouſneſs of our Jails, Hoſpi- 
de tals, and common Shores, plainly ſhew what 
14 MW theſe Dainties turn to: So that as he can't 
all difown this, and that he will ſcarcely take 
rs all his unparallelled Blindneſs upon himſelf, 
an be muſt allow that there is ſome ſecret Im- 
fe pulſe at the Bottom of his Pride. 
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SECTIONS, 
Of AMBITION... 


(I.) Tranſition from Emulation to the 
Twinges of Ambition, will be at. 

tended with the ſame unaccountable Phæ- 
nomenon. Sure no Man, in his Wits, would 
boaſt to have bred and cheriſhed in his 
Breaſt ſuch a dangerous Serpent as Covetouſ- 
#eſs, had ſo good a Riddance been in his 
Power. His carking Cares for tranſient Poſ- 
ſeſſions bereave him of that ſo valuable 
Treaſure; that Sereneneſs of Mind, which 
makes the contented Scullion, with an 
empty Pocket, and a light Heart, more hap- 
py than his griping and narrow-ſouled Lord, 
with all his Opulency, as will appear by 
this Example. Valentinian, upon begin- 
ing the World, happens to be ſo narrow- 
circumſtanced, as ſcarcely to keep the Wolf 
from his Door: However, his daily Prayer 
is, that Heaven may always bleſs him with 
a Competency. Wealth he deſpiſcs, Vic- 
tuals even and Rayment; he ambition 
in ſuch Moderation, as meerly to prevent 
his falling into a neceſſitous Condition, the 
Mother of ſo many low Inventions, Prov. 
XXX, 8. he chearfully entertains any poor 
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viſiting Relation in the beſt Manner he can 


at Home, and freely ſpends the perhaps on- 


ly Shilling he has in his Pocket, on his 
Friend at the Tavern: In ſhort, conſidering 
his Ability, he is a Pattern of Sociality, 
Good-nature, and Charity, 5 
But let us ſee the wonderful Change 
wrought in him, by the Diſcovery of a 
Golden Mine: Fancying to himſelf that he 
has a Soldierly Genius, he has a mighty 
Mind to bear Arms; but apprehending that 
a Preferment in his own Country might 
meet with too much Difficulty, Mat. xili. 
57. he reſolves to travel, and ſeek his For- 
tune in ſome foreign Service. Upon hear- 
ing that Brontes, a General Officer, of a 
very remotely diſtant Branch of his own 
Family, had gained great Renown in a ve- 
ry remote Climate, he makes the beſt of his 
Way thither, in Hopes to be advanced by 
him, were it but for the Sake of his Name, 
Upon his Arrival, he meets indeed with a 
cold Reception, but deſigned more to try 
his Temper, and appeaſe the Cadets of the - 
Regiment, juſtly alarmed at this Alien For- 
tune-hunter's coming to take their Bread 
out of their Mouths, than diſcourage his 
Enterprize, as ſoon appeared by the Sequel; 
For he is firſt put to learn his Exerciſe, and 
all 
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all the military Evolutions of the beſt Ma- 
ſters, then fixed at the Head of a Compa- 


ny of Cuiraſſiers, and ſo gradually raiſed 


to the Rank of a Field-Officer. 4 
Here this young Adventurer begins to 

moulter : His Idol is Money, which he 

ſcarcely knew the Colour of before. The 


Tour de baton, Perquifite in Engliſh, which 


he perpetually muſes to improve at the Ex- 


pence of the already, but too ſtinted, Soldie- 


ry, he makes worth to him a donble Pay. 
He remains a Batchelor, for Fear, he ſays, 
of giving Birth to a Brood of Beggars, 
He ſhuns the Company of his Fellow Ot- 
ficers, not ſo much for the Irregularity of 
their Morals, as their Gentleman-like Man- 
ner of Life: He accepts of no Treat, for 
Fear of a Return : The Shadow of a Gueſt 
would work him into Fits. Andromachus, 
the only Brother he had left behind, con- 
gratulates him upon his Promotion, and, 


not imagining but he is ſtill the ſame Man 


as when at Home, makes bold to aſk his 


Advice touching what is beſt to be done 


with his juſt grown up two promiſing Boys, 
with a View, no Doubt, that he ſhould 
preſent each with a Pike or a Pair” of Co- 
lours; but nothing has ever ſo verified 
the Proverb, Honours change Manners, as 
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his Behaviour on the Occaſion. He takes 


the Hint, and makes ſuch an Anſwer as 


has never been recorded in Hiſtory : As you 
have taken the Pains to get Children, ſays he, 
Pray do for them. ] have made my Way in 
the World, without the Help of any Rela- 
tions, ſo may they: As for the reſt, I am ſor- 
ry my preſent Circumſtances won't afford my 
being aſſiſtant either to you or any one elſe. 
Adieu. Theodorus, one of the Lads, ſeeing 


nothing was to be done by Letters, reſolves. 


to go in Perſon, in Order that his Preſence 
might, peradventure, ſofter his flinty Soul: 


But lo! how he is welcomed! His Treat- 


ment to the Hopes of the Family is not un- 
like that of the Vine-dreſſers of the Goſpel, 


Mat. xxi. 39. he remains ſtill inexorable : 


Nay, Valerius, a ſtrange Officer, that kind- 
ly offers to ſupport the Youth in Quality of 
Cadet, until a Vacancy falls, is forbid to do 
it at his Peril; ſo that, whether altogether 
out of Penuriouſneſs, or, what ſome ſhrewd- 
ly ſuſpect, partly through the Suggeſtions 


| of a Name: ſake Fellow- Officer, who is 
thought to have ſtrong Hopes of coming 


in one Day for all his Mammon, the poor 
young Fellow is ſent adrift: without a Word 


of the Language, or a ſingle Shilling to bear 


his Expences back, 


\ Quere. 
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Quere. Firſt, Whether it had not been 
in the main happier for Valenlinian to have 


ſtaid at Home to fullfil his Doom, Gen. 


ü. 17. and dig P—t-t—s (this is the Root 


that comes nigheſt a Truffle, mentioned in 
the French, of any I know in England) in 
good Fellowſhip, than to have gone a gad- 


ding to turn Miſantropiſt, and enrich him- 


ſelf by cutting off Turks Heads? Secondly, 
Whether a Spade or Sick le quartered in his 
Coat of Arms, had not been more honour- 


able than a Falchion or Cimitat purchaſed on 


ſuch infamous Terms. Thirdly, Whether 
it had not been a juſt Judgment, if Brontes, 
railing his Head out of the Grave ſo as to 
be Witneſs of this unparallelled Piece of un- 
natural Cruelty, by the Law of Retaliation 
disfranchiſed and degraded him of all. his 
Honours and Dignities, and plunged him 
into his prĩmitve Obſcurity, to be ſucceeds. 


ed in them by this his Nephew,, Moat. xvi,” 
34. whoſe Perſon and Education would have 


diſhonoured no Colours. Fourthly, Whether 


the Picture I give of this Monſter of In- 
humanity is not frightful enough to ſcare 


Man out of his Wits, ſo as to diſclaim his 
Attachment to Riches, the Source of {0 
much Barbarity ? | 


(2.) This 
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(2.) This Caſe is indeed very fingular, 
but if we {et aſide a few aggravating Cir- 
cumſtances, it won't appear quite ſo uncom- 
mon. Feffery, a menial Servant, fancies a 
couple of hundred Pounds would render 
him complcatly happy, and rid him at once 
of his State of Servitude and all Anxiety. 
As he deſpairs of ever making up the Sum, 
he thinks it Folly to procraſtinate the Enjoy- 
ments ſuitable to his low Station; ſo baulks 
no merry- making Match propoſed by thoſe 
of his own Rank: But finding that at the 
End of the firſt Quarter, the Cards and 
other Veils have anſwered ſo well, that, all 
Expences paid, he is thiee Guineas in Pocket, 
which, at that Rate, would amount to two 
hundred Pounds, in leſs than ſeventeen 
Years, he begins to conſider that if his 
Place is worth ſo much when he makes 
much of himſelf, how much more would 
it not be worth with proper QCEconomy ? 
In Fact, from that Moment he begins to 
debar himſclſ of Pleaſures, retrench Super- 
fluities, Sc. So that in about a dozen Years 
he compaſſes his Ends: But what is amaz- 
ing is, that he becomes the more ſolicitous, 
unſociable, and unneighbourly, as his Gui- 
neas multiply, and that, inſtead of throwing 
up the Service, he continues it until he is 
paſt 
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paſt his Labour, and quite N of en- 
Joying the Fruits on't, when he becomes ſo 
near and miſtruſtful, that he is burthenſome 
to himſelf, and an uſeleſs and unſupportable 
Plague to others. 8 
This I fancy, may be eaſily found to be 
the Miſer's Caſe : So true it is, that Wealth 


is incapable of ſatiating the Heart, or en 


nobling its Sentiments, that if our gracious 
Soveraign attained the long-wiſh'd for uni- 
verſal Monarchy, he would ſtill be uneaſy 
to puſh his Conqueſts into ſome undiſco- 
vered World; and that it is frequently ob- 
ſerved, a Man has the more generous Soul 
the leſs he can afford, 1s more free, for Ex- 
ample, of his Bottle, with a Crown in his 
Pocket, than when worth ſome Hundreds, 

(3.) Avarice not only prevents the Ef- 
fects of Man's Munificence, but even ſub- 
verts his very Notions of common Juſtice, 
His unmeaſurable Ardour for extending the 
Boundaries of his Fortune is often attended 
with the Forfeiture of Honour and Ho- 
neſty, his deareſt Endowments, 

The moſt folemn Engagements will 
be trampled under Foot, when they are 
found to claſh with his Intereſt : He will 
ſpit upon the moſt ſtrict * Alliance, nay, 
and facrifice the Ally to his Enemy's Rage, 

AS. as 
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as ſoon as they ceaſe to ſerve his Turn; 
as if this perfidious Covenanter, who dares 
think one Thing, and tell another, looked 


upon others but as Cat's Paws, or rather 


Bread-ſpoons, which we generally eat after 
they have helped us to ſup the Porridge. 
He will explain away the moſt plain Trea- 


ties, to re- aſſumg what he had for ever 


renounced therein, for him and his. He 
ſays, indeed, that Matters are altered, that 
ſome Things have happened afterwards, 
which would have been excepted in the 
Agreement, had they been foreſeen, and 


conſequently muſt render it void; as no- 
| thing can be binding that had not been 


ſtipulated, and that nothing could have been 
ſtipulated that had not been known; an 
agreeable Leſſon of Bargain-repentance to 
thoſe fickle Huſbands, who upon diſcover- 
ing the unforſeen pettiſh Temper of their 
new-married Wives, could, agrecably to 
this Doctrine, repudiate them. 

What Arts does he not uſe to palliate his 
Concuſſions and Frauds? Be they never ſo 


crying, he brings them in under one Ap- 


pellation or other of a juſt Debt, undoubt- 


ed Right, or free Gift. Bribery he calls 


Liberality, Uſury Premium, Simony elemo- 
ſinary Stipend, Murder, ** Avarice, 
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Ambition, Rapine, Dexterity, Uſurpation, 
Conqueſt, Sophiſtication, refining, rectifying, 
Sc. but to refer the Extortioner, Ulurer, 
and Simoniack to their proper Eſſays, and 
overlook thoſe voracious Cormorants, who 
| ſuffer themſelves to be ſo baſely intoxicated 
with our Court Holy- water, as to ſacrifice 
their Conſcience for the Sake of a petty 
Penſion : Let us fee if his more faſhionable 
Practices and Struggles for RY will 
ſtand any equitable Teſt. - 

If there be a Famine in a hs: with 
what Conſcience can the Corn- factor freight 
a Ship for that Market, and lay hold of 
this publick Calamity to have his own Price? 
If one Man has a longer Purſe than another, 
will that juſtify his outing the poor Fellow 
of his Farm by outbidding him in the 
Rent? If another ſets up in Oppoſition to 
me, will Rivalry in Buſineſs, of whoſe creep- 

ing into the very Sanctuary Luther and The- 
kelius are deplorable Inſtances, warrant my 
flinging Dirt upon him, or rejoicing at his 
Downfall? If young Maſter has a Fancy 
for a Hobby-horſe that appears richly ac- 
coutred, with what Juſtice will the Toy- 
man raiſe its Price, becauſe the Child takes 
Lacker for real Gilding? If Bradeas, a 
Pariſh-Officer, receives conſiderable Sums 

| | to- 
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towards the Support of the Work-houſe, 
has he therefore a Right to embezzle in fine 
Cloaths, and guzzle away at Diſcretion, 
large Shares of theſe Pittances; becauſe, as he 
is a leading Man, he is pretty ſure the Poor 


won't dare take him to taſk for Mal- admi- 


niſtration at the Riſk of their Places? If 
a Lady is careleſs enough to overlook, or 
rich enough to bear a trifling Loſs, will this 
juſtify the Mantua- maker's Cabbage, or the 
Trade our Piece-brokers carry on with theſe 
Shreds? If a Jockey would get rid of a 
BN — Gelding, Pray how can he 


wer quacking, and pampering him to be 
palmed for a ſound one on the Buyer ? 


(4.) Nay, the very Diſtributions of Man's 


Favours and Charities are not always clog- 


ged with Equity and Diſintereſtneſs. De- 


mogorgon, and Gorgias, two Beggars, poſt. 
themſelves in the ſame Street: The Neigh- 


bours, obſerving that the Paſſengers, touch- 


ed with the feignedly piteous Plight of the 


firſt, croud him with Alms, whilſt the Inge- 
nuouſneſs of the other draws no- body's At- 
tention, vie with one another” under the 
Cloak of Commiſeration, which ſhall ſend 
him the firſt and beſt Plate from off their 
own Tables, very likely that, as in all Ap- 
pearance he 1s worth Money, he might one 
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Day inſert their Names in his Codicil; 
whereas the other poor Fellow is debarred 
their very Offals. | 
Hence it is obſervable, that it is as much 
the Fate of Poverty to beget Poverty, as it 
is the Property of Money to get more, 
Mat. xxv. 29. which unnatural Practice of 
greaſing the fat Sow in the Tail has moſt 
ſhamefully infected all Ranks of People, 
has crept to the very Feet of our Altars. 
The Incumbent, that has but a ſlender Liv- 
ing, ſtands a bad Chance to be honoured 
with a Preſentation ; whereas he that lives 
in Clover will be crammed with Cures and 
SIne-cures, until he is ready to diſgorge. His 


Grace's Almoner, that lives on the Fat of 


the Land, for holding forth once a Week, 
will be frequently invited to the beſt Gen- 
tleman's Table, and moſt elegantly enter- 


tained ; whilſt the poor Curate, that does all 


8 and lives upon Providence, 
muſt repair to the Ordinary. As if like 
the Vultures, that never flock where there 
is no picking, Met. xxiv. 28, Man ſought 
himſelf in all his Actions. | 
(5. No one that knows the World can 


be ignorant that theſe, amongſt an Infinity 


of others, are the Maxims of its Children, 
Luke xvi, 8. there is hardly any one of 


them 
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them that has not its Patrons to ſtickle hard 
in its Juſtification : But I could never ſee 
how either of them could be made out cle- 
verly to be doing as we would be done by. 
The Arguments offered in particular to diſ- 
penſe with us from diſclofing the ſecret 
Flaws of our faleable Goods are nothing 
like ſatisfactory. If a Man indeed takes 
me in, in the Sale of a Thing, it may poſſi - 
bly be a warrantable Defence to bite him in 
my Turn; but to impoſe upon a third Per- 
fon, which ſome do countenance, would be 
like ſtriking my next Neighbour for my 
having been ſtruck by another. 

The Pretence, that he who cries ſtinking 
Fiſh can never vend it, is vain; for as there 
are more that buy for Cheapneſs than Good- 
neſs, he will ſeldom want a Cuſtomer for 
his Ware, be it never ſo faulty, provided 
its Price be lowered accordingly: But, ſup- 
poſing that it were to remain on his Hands, 
is he not the moſt proper Perſon to be the 
Loſer? For, if Poſſeſſion ſometimes makes 
him a Gainer, there is no Reaſon why on 
ſome Occaſions it ſhould not make him a 
Sufferer. So that I can find no Plea to ju- 
ſtify theſe Practices, unleſs it be pretended, 
that there is a tacit Convention betwixt all 
Nations, whereby he that poſſeſſes himſe)f 
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of a Thi 8 it is no Matter how, and can 
keep it after having broke through all Op- 
poſition, may be deeme the .rightful 
Owner, as if the Principles of common 
Juſtice from Man to Man, were reduced 
to thoſe of Club- law, and Scrambling. And 
in Fact, if we only conſider the favourable 
Light the moſt barefaced Invaders of other 
Men's Properties are often put in by the 
Generality of Mankind, there is no Room 
to doubt of this implicic Paction. 

(6.) Thethybius, a Knight of Induſtry, 
is ſo very ill principled as to ſtick at no- 
thing to make his Way in the World, 


which renders him ſo very deteſtible, that 


no honeſt Man would be ſeen to keep him 
Company. Having failed in all his ſiniſter 
Projects, he at length reſolves to turn Pi- 
rate; for which Purpoſe he aſſociates him- 


ſelf to Rodolphus, Bacchomon, Sc. a Crew © 


of as deſperate Fortunes as his own, that, 
fighting with the Halter about their Necks, 


they ſhould be always ready to attack the 


firſt rate Ships, without either \giving, or 
taking Quarter; their ſmall Fleet becomes 
in a little Time fo formidable to the trad- 
ing World, that Men of War are ſent out 
- to ſcour the Seas of them : But either they 


are out-ſailed by theſe Buccaneers, or ſo 
briſkly 
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briſkly received, as to be obliged to ſheer off. 
In ſhort, Navigation is become ſo imprac- 
ticable, where they haunt, that they block 
up the very Ports; which makes the Con- 
ſternation ſo great, that the mercantile 
Towns, who are the greater Sufferers, ear- 
neſtly deſire a Parley. The Capitulation is 
ſigned, and the Rovers condeſcend to quit 
the Seas, on Condition, that an Amniſty or 
general Pardon for all paſt Freſpaſſes ſhall 
be granted them, and all Outlawry repealed, 
that they ſhall be left in full Poſſeſſion of 
their Plunder, enjoy henceforward all the 
Prerogatives and Liberties of the moſt pea- 
ceable Subjects, and be put upon a Par to 
all Intents and Purpoſes with Balduinus, De- 
mocidus, and other Marine Huſſars, that 
had Letters of Mart given them to cruiſe 
againſt the common Enemy of their. Coun- 
try ; upon which they unload their Treaſure. 
Waggons and other Land- Carriages, eſcort- 
ed with a Detachment of the ſtanding Ar- 
my, are emloyed to convey it Home, The 
Government, pinched for Caſh, is granted a 
conſiderable Loan: A Star and Garter given 
in Return, qualifying this Head-banditto and 
Children, who, as the Adage ſounds, may 
reckon themſelves happy after their Father is 
gone to the D!, to fit Jig by Jowlwith-the 
5 prime 
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prime Quality, make them be careſſed and 


cCourted for their Company by the tip-top 


Nobllity ; nay, and which is worſe, ſcreen 
them from the very Rigour of the Canons, 
that order a Reparation on the Occaſion , 
which proves to a Demonſtration, that ac- 
cording to the general Practice, a little 
Time will change a Poſſeſſor de fas into 
one de jure: For this Story, tho' perhaps 
made, may be eaſily matched in the fur. 
priſingly ſudden, but real, Rife of many 
reputable and illuſtrious Families, which of 
Courſe muſt owe their Birth to ſome unwar- 
rantable Machinations. 

Has Julius Cher, in open Violation to 
the moſt ſacred Laws, not wreſted the Sove- 
reignty out of the Senatorian Hands? Vet what 
can be more reſpectable upon Earth than the 
thus uſurped Imperial Dignity and Crown, 
Mat. xxii. 21 If People looked back into 
the Title-Deeds of their moſt undoubted 
Rights, perhaps but few of them, eſpecially 
in Countries but never ſo little liable to Re- 
volutions, would bear ſcanning, if we con- 
demned Violence and Tricking : So that 
what is generally obſerved of the Smuggler, 
may be well applied to the Cheat, and 
Soldier of Fortune, viz. That his Sin is 
mortal when catched, but only a Peccadillo 
when 
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- when he gets off with his Booty, or what 


ſome People hold of Uſury, viz, that it is 
always criminal * it becomes a common 
Practice. 

(7.) That privat Dealing ſhould be lia- 
ble to over-reaching is not ſo admirable, but 
that Selfiſhneſs could have fo fatally crept 
into the Practice of the Bar, and Uſe of 
the Sword, calculated to redreſs our Griev- 
ances and defend our Properties, is moſt 
unaccountable. If we ſuppoſe the ſubtle 
Juriſt ſtrictly honeſt in declaring his real 


Sentiments, we -muſt doubt his Judgment, 


and call his Flow of Language meer Bill- 


wit. It is confidently reported (from the 
Practices, it is to be hoped, but of a few 
rotten Members, ſcarce ever wanting in ne- 
ver ſo credible a Calling) that he won't 
baulk a Cauſe be it never ſo ſuſpicious, as 
if a Fee had been the Criterion of its Ju- 
ſtice; becauſe, ſays he, to reject the Job 


would be preſuming too much of his own _ 


Ability; whereas when it comes to be trie 
the Judge may poſſibly pronounce in its Fa- 
vour; which Principle, if once admitted, 
would make the worſt of Cauſes maintain- 
able, John xix. 16. | 
But If I don't undertake i it, ſays he, ano- 
ther will, who won't, nor perhaps * 
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_ dont all the Juſtice poſſible, which is the 
common Plea ef all thoſe, that either in 
Church or State embark in a dirty Buſineſs: 
But I can't conceive where he could havelearn- 
ed, that a Set of Bariſters being determined to 
patroniſe any, however equivocal Cauſe, will 
excuſe his being before- hand with them, 
Sure this can't be a Chriſtian Tenet ! If the 
World is arrived at fuch a Pitch of Wick- 
edneſs that Scandal is unavoidable, will this 
exculpate him that gets the Start of another 
in giving it? Mat. xvii. 7. Can the Parſon 
ſafely marry a Couple, within certain Degrees 
of Kindred to prevent their going to the Fleet? 

He is ſaid to adviſe his Client to part with 
no Writings in his Power, tho' it ſhould 
happen to be his Antagoniſt's undoubted 
Right; and give him no Eclairciſsments, 
that, being thus diſtreſſed; \ ſays he, and 
unable to purſue, he might be brought to 
your own Terms; which is as unfair in any 
tolerable good Cauſe, as to draw his own 
Sword upon a naked Man, or refuſe to pay 
a juſt Debt for Want of an Acknowledge- 
ment. Poſſeſſion is indeed eleven Points in 
the Law; but not when the Property is cer- 
tain, as here, I forbear mentioning the 
many Demurrs, Delays, and other idle 
Formalities of our Courts, notoriouſly: tend- 
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ing more to protract the Suit than admini- 
ſter Juſtice, in order to haſten to the De- 
vaſtations Avarice is acceſſary to in a more 
awful Tribunal. 

0 (8.) That unlucky meum ac tuum is the 
1 W Source of ſo many Deſolations and Maſ- 
. facres, of ſuch irreparable Loſſes of our Fel- 
e low-Creature's Blood, as would make a Sa- 
vage bluſh. Our Field-nurſeries, tho' in- 
18 tended for our Defence, inſtil ſuch falſe 
r Punctilios of Honour, that the offenſive 
n Arms are as often wielded as the defenſive ; 
es- that a Shilling, or a Sneer, are as much as 
our Lives are worth. They eſpouſe ſuch 
h ſanguinary Maxims, (to die or conquer are 
Id the Terms of War) that our Cock-pits, Am- 
ed hitheatres, turnament Areas, and ſuch like 
8, enes of Blood -· ſned and Battery, are ge- 
nd nerally crouded with this Sort of b—dt—y 
to academical Gentry, often headed by Belerg- 
ny bon, the Minion of the People, 1 Kings xviii. 
7, the better, as it were, to be inured by theſe 


ay barbarous Spectacles to the molt outrageous 
ze · Manſlaughter, juſt as the Butcher beſmears 
in I his Puppies with the Blood of a gored Ox, 
er- to ripen them the ſooner for the Bull- 
the bating; tho' we daily ſee, that, 

0 Fight or not fight alike Reward we claim, 

ad- 


ad- The WWretch and Hero find their Prize the ſame. 
ing | 
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Alike regretted in the Duſt be hes, 
Who yields 1gnobly, or who bravely dies. 


Unleſs the diſmal Fate of Patroclus man- 
gled Body, F 


Which Greeks and Ilians equal Strength employ, 
Now to the Ships to drag, and now to Troy. 


be ſuppoſed to make the honourary Di- 
ſtinction, or a Niche obtained amongſt the 
_ vain Imageries of Fame, 5 


- 


Where Heroes in animated Marble frown, 
And Legiſlators ſeem to think in Stone, 


Not to mention thoſe Swarms of Goths, 
Hunnes, Vandals, Danes, and Normans, 
that in the Days of Lore, ranſacked and ſo 
infeſted their Neighbours for the Sake of 
Pillage, as to put all to Fire and Sword: 
Our modern more civilized Warriors, diſ. 
membering ſome adjacent Territory, Sword 
in Hand. Has WE 

Whoſe Luft is Murder, and whoſe horrid Toy, 

To tear their Country, and their Kind deſtroy. 
can't be more” juſtly compared than to a 
Pack of growling Hounds tearing a Carrion 
Limb from Limb; and the only Advantage 
they can pretend to have of thoſe Savages, 
in Point of Humanity and Tenderneſs of 
Bowels, is, that by their Punctuality in —— 
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Obſervance of Military Diſcipline, they 


perpetrate by ſet and ftudied Rules the very 
Barbarity which thoſe Miſcreants did by a 
Sort of Inſtinct. 


What a Scene of farcical Incoherencies 


| here is! How romantick would it not ap- 


pear that an Tndiaman ſhould have loſt his 
Paſſage in catching flying Fiſh ? That the 
Crew fell to cut one another's Throats in a 
Shipwreck ? That the Malefactor had or- 
dered a ſumptuous Dinner at the Half-way- 
houſe to Tyburn ? Or that any one could be 
ſo overſeen as to attack his Neighbour, 


| whilſt he himſelf has Work enough at Home 


to conquer his private Reſentment ? And 
that on the Score of a Bawble, of periſhable 
Riches, ſo liable to be ſpoiled by Moths 
and Ruſt, and ſtolen by Thieves, Mat, 
vi. 19. whoſe Sweets are deceitful, Prov. 
xi. 28. and the ſame not to be enjoyed be- 
yond the Grave, Eccleſ. v. 14. Now as theſe 
are the ridiculous Conſequences of this all- 


| graſping Vice, which, like Wild-fire, has 


over-run all the human Species, from the 
Beadle to the Scepter, from the Shaveling 
to the Tiara, whoſe Inheritance is ſaid to be 
the Lord, Numb. Xviii. 20. So far that 10 


| Pay no Swiſs, no Penny no Pater Noſter, are 


grown into Proverbs, and that it caſts the 
N | deeper - 
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deeper Root the older a Perſon is, Man 


muſt diſclaim it, if he has any Shame left, 


SECTION... 
Of INTEMPERANCE. 


110% O conclude my Remarks on 


Man's Paſſions with his Intem- 
perance; where could we ſeek out the Root 
of that Bane of Mortals, which, by deface- 


ing thoſe maſterly Strokes that aſſimulate 


them to ſome Divine Prototipon or Model, 
Gen. i. 27. depreſſes the Drunkard and 


- Glutton below the Rank of Beaſts? May 


would betray a more than common Weak- 
neſs to challenge it: For, what more can 
the cloyed Epicure boaſt of with his French 
Cook, Confectioner, Sc. than to have 
choaked up the common Shore? Or the 


guggling Toper, who ſillily makes the 
_ Bumper his only Delight, the Teſt of his 


Loyalty and Amours, .than to have waſhed 
it down? Sure if the Sot could bur take a 


ſerious View of- his ſtaggering Pace, hung- 


down Head, dribbling Chops, beſpawled 
Clyaths, beſpewed Hearth, Yard, Sc. and 
hearken to his faultering, mumbling, and 


nonſenſical Speeches, which make him the 


Laughing- 


e 
| 
| 
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Laughing-ſtock of the Rabble, Table-talk 
of the Town, and Averſion of the ſober 
Neighbourhood, he would be ſo far out of 
Conceit with himſelf, as to diſclaim this 
frightful Metamorphofis. 

(2.) Ir 1s amazing that, notwithſtanding 
this frightful Aſpect of the Swill- bowl, our 
fuddling Bouts ate become ſo faſhionable. 
The Company, where at firſt you. could 
hear a Mouſe run, gradually becomes fo 
noiſy by the Noddle-heating Wine, that 
you muſt bawl downright to make your 
next Neighbour hear. The ſculking Vota- 
ries of Cupid ſacrifice in the Dark, whilſt 
Bacchus is cenſed in the very Face of the 
Sun. It is become one of the moſt effen- 
tial Duties of Society to ſeal every Buſineſs 
with good Chear, or a Bottle: 'The Gen- 
tleman thinks he can't make his Gueſts 
welcome unleſs he plies them ſo hard with 
the Glaſs, both by Example and Entreaties, - 
as to force them to knock under the Table, 
and all this under the Cloak of Generoſity, 
which the P—l—te, in making free with 
the Patrimony of the Poor, would call Hoſ- 
pitality, 1 Tim. wi, 2. The Loyaliſt, that 
perhaps · would not unſheath his Sword, un- 
leſs by Vaunts, in the Defence of his King, 
will on his Birth-day drink himſelf fo blind 
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with Royal Healths, as ſcarcely to ſee his 
Way Home. 


This fearleſs Hero, dares an hundred Foes, 
While the Feaſt laſts, and while the Gobblet 


But who to meet one martial Man is fo 

When the Fight rages, and the Flames ſurround? 
The Gallant will never be tired of toaſting 
as well as ſerenading his Sweet-heart, The 
Seller had rather bate Six-pence of his Price, 
than ſtrike a Bargain without a Pot. The 
Bigot will ſolemnize the Feaſt of his Pa- 
tron Saint, by getting merry, tho* he ſhould 


not drop a ſingle Prayer to his Honour, or 


but very perfunctorily, all the Day. The 
Freeman would look upon it as a Biſreſpect 


ſhewn his new elected Lord-Mayor, not to 
Prepare himſelf with a Couple of evacuat- 
ing Doſes to make Room for his Treat. 
The very Drudge, whoſe Livelihood is ſo 
dearly bought, in ſpite of the Importuni- 


ties of a brawling Wife, alarming the 


Neighbourhood to get him Home, will 
tarry ſo late at the Ale-houſe, till he has 
ſpent what would have ſupped his ſquawl- 
ing Brats, -and perhaps pawned his Rags to 
Boot. In ſhort, the Diſputes arriſing from 
never ſo intereſting Subjects, are generally 
determined in moſt Societies by a Wager, 
calculated in one Shape or other more for 
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the Benefit of the Belly than Brain : Nay, 
the World is arrived at ſuch a fine Paſs of 
preferring one to the other, that, to pro- 
mote a rural j—k—t—g Jaunt, a Gentle- 
man will chearfully fling down his Crown ; 
whereas, upon being preſented with the 
Propoſals of a Six-penny Pamphlet, it is 
Odds but he will magiſterially declare, that, 
far from encouraging any new Performances, 
he would with Pleaſure burn three Parts in 
four of all the Books in the Nation. Man 
ſhould be a Braggadocia indeed to claim 
the Incentive of theſe Fooleries : The Rea- 
ſons aſſigned for this laſt Piece of extraor-- 
dinary Zeal I can't overlook. Thele Tracts, 
ſays he, are either tainted with prophane 
or heterodox Principles, or only Catch- 
pennies, containing but what had been taught 
by others over and over; but granting the 
Charge, which is naturally retorted againſt 
the g—l—yg—t, he muſt tell us, why the 
Champion of Religion, like the gallant 
Soldier, ſhould not be ſo eager for a Scene 
of Action, as to be as fond of knowing the 
con as the pro? Or why the doctrinal Piece 
could not as well be new-modelled, -as a 
Wearing-apparel new- faſnioned, as all Arts 


are but Nature methodiz'd, | 
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(3.) Here it may appear ſhocking to ſome, 
that making all the vicious Inclinations of 
Man center in God, he muſt of Courſe be 
the Author of his criminal Actions, which 
is not conſentaneous to the Notion we have 
of his inviolate Sanctity. 

This Objection does not proceed from 
the Atheiſt, who would eaſily find his Ac- 
count in the Lewdneſs of a God, whoſe 
ſtrict Holineſs is in Reality the greateſt Ex- 
ception he has to him; but from the timo- 
rous and ſcrupulous Zeal of his moſt ar- 
dent Abettors, Who are deſervedly alarmed 
at whatever may prove derogatory to the 
God- head: Hates St. Paul, Rom. ix. 14, 


denies the Predilection of Jacob to be un- 


juſt, tho' attended with the manifold Mis- 
fortunes of the reprobate Eſau, and main- 
tains, Rom. vii. 7. the Righteouſneſs of the 
Law, whoſe Knowledgeis however occaſion- 
ally the Root of our Tranſgreſſions: W here- 
fore God could poſſibly be at the Bottom of 
our Crimes, to ſpur us on for the Good of 
the whole, in which Senſe there is no Evil in 
the City which the Lord has not done. Am. iii. 
6. And yet the entire Guilt be on our Sides, 
inaſmuch as we fall ſhort, er, in the Heat 


of our Career, 80 beyond the preſcribed 
Bounds, 


I muſt 
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I muſt own then that, ſuppoſing God 
had refolved to perpetuate the Earth, and 
ordered Man to ftock it, it is reaſonable to 
think, that he muſt have inſtilled into his 


Nature all the neceſſary Means for that Pur- 


poſe; he that wills the Ends, muſt will the 
Ways, which can be no other than the faid 
Paſſions ; for to prank ourſelves up foments 
Affection, which is the Mean- ſpring of 
Laſciviouſneſs, as this is that of Procreation: 
If we had not a Tendency to Epicuriſm, 
or a particular Reliſh for our Victuals and 
Drink, what would become of our Indivi- 
duums? If that ſordid Avarice and hoarding 
Spirit did not prevail amongſt Men, what 
would become of their Children, before they 
were able to provide for themſelves? But 
it is not in the Paſſions the Fault lies, it is 
only our own Awkwardnels of curbing them, 
and holding the Reins even, that is crimi- 
nal: Who can blame a Rider that whips 
and ſpurs according to his Manage-Rules, 
tho? his Horſe ſhould turn out a Jade, or 
unexpectedly prove fo untowardly mettle- 
ſome as to break his Neck? Who can charge 
the Legiſlator with the Indiſcretion or In- 
temperance of his Subjects, if, after havin 
ordered them, out of Spirit of Abſtemiouf: 
neſs, to faſt until after Evening Prayers, they 
put 
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put theſe off till the dead Time of the 
Night, or notably anticipate them, to make 
good Chear and junket the Remainder of 
the Day. 8 

(4.) Moreover, ſuppoſing I not only 
maintain God to be the Author of our: Pal- 
ſions, but allow him beſides to be, at. leaſt, 
the concomitant Cauſe of thoſe fatal Con- 
ſequences that enſue therefrom, what I in- 
tend to enquire into elſewhere : Yet, I don't 
ſee how he can be charged with his Share of 
the Guilt, any more than a Surgeon that 
cuts off a Limb, to preyent the ſpreading 
of a Mortification, or orders his Patient a 
convulſive Puke to promote the Circulation; 
for the Syſtem of our World, like that of 
the Human Body, neceſſarily requires for 
its Support a conſtant Rotation of its Parts, 
which are obſerved to ſucceed one another 
ſo regularly, that it is reckoned but an ill 
Wind that blows no Body good, and that the 
Corruption or even Removal of one Thing is 
always attended with the Generation or 
Acceſſion of another. Thus the Graſs, 
after undergoing many Changes in the Bo- 
dy of the browſing Beaſt, is transformed 
into Dung, which, by manuring the Ground, 
is changed anew into Graſs: The degene- 
rating Breed of our Courſers is mended by 
| 4 our 
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our Arabian and Barbary Steeds: The Seed 
of our very Pot-herbs is inſenſibly marred, 
unleſs recruited by foreign Supplies: If the 
Sea loſes on one Coaſt, it is obſerved to gain 
on another. ; ds 
With Regard to human Affairs, Experi- 
ence ſhews that War begets Poverty, Po- 
verty Peace, Peace Plenty, Plenty Luxury, 
Luxury Pride, Pride War. The Hrian 
Empire, founded by Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. 
was relieved by the Perfian under Darius 
and Cyrus, Dan. v. 31. This by the Grecian 
under Alexander, 1 Mac. i. This by the 
Roman under Julius Ceſar. In the Weſt 
ſucceeded the Francs under Charlemagne, 
and to theſe ſucceeded the Germans, or Au- 
ftrians, under Radolph of Auſperg, who 
continue to this very Day. In our own 
Country, we find that, without mentioning 
the Samothean, Albion, Trojan, and other, 
perhaps fabulous Dinaſties, after the Britoxs. 
came the Saxons, then the Danes, then the 
Normans, then the Plantagenets, then the 
Tudors, then the Stuarts, c&. In ſhort, theſe 
Viciſſitudes are fo conſtant in all Societies 
and Families, not only as to their Perſons, 
but alſo their Cuſtoms, Beings, and Pro- 
perties, that a few Years Abſence will make 
ſuch a ſenſible Alteration in a whole Coun- 


try, 
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try, as not to be eaſily known again; which 
Sueceſſion of Things to one another made 
the Wiſe- man ſay, Eccleſ. i. 10. There was 
nothing new under the Sun; tor tho' the 
World puts on different Faces, it is reputed 
{ſtil the fame, like the old Man, who is 
deemed the individual Perſon ſteppiug into 
his Grave as coming into the World: So 
that the Lofs it ſuſtains from Time to Time, 
by the Death of its greateſt Monarchs, is 
like that of a Window, which has no ſooner 
a Pane broke than it is mended. 

- (5.) Now whether a Man is born in Wed- 
tock or Adultery, poſſeſſes a Thing juſtly 
or unjuſtly, is murdered, or dies juridically, 
it as Intly effects the Bulk of the World as 
it is immaterial, whether I looſe an Arm 
awake, or after a ſtrong Doſe of Laudanum, 
with a Saw, or any other Inſtrument, &c. 
whereas either Way equally anſwers the 
End of preferving the whole by ſacrificing 
a Part, which will be for ever praiſe-wor- 
thy; as to promote the publick Good will 
be always commendable, let it claſh never 
ſo much with private Intereſt, The Spend- 
. thrift, who, to the utter Ruin of his Chil- 
dren, runs out his Fortune, as well in Lux- 
ury, Rioting, and Debauchery, as in the 
Support of his Family? will be loaded with 

Bene- 
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Benedictions, for making the Money circu- 
late; whilit che Miſer, that hoards it up to 
make his Poſterity flouriſh, has every Bo- 
dy's Curſe. Wherefore, notwithſtanding 
the Rights and #rongs, and caſual Ups and 
Downs of Humans, we muſt pronounce, 
All Difcord, Harmony not underftood, 
All partial Evil univerſal G;; | 
And ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſor's ſpite, _ 
One Truth is clear, whateer God does is right. 
The Atheiſt may perhaps pretend, for 
the ſame Reaſon, that what Man does can't 
be wrong neither, as it would be ridiculous 
to declare one Accomplice innocent, after 
having condemned the other, being both 
Correlatives: But it is propoſterous to at- 
tempt meaſuring the Divinity with human 
Fratlty. Man has Rules given him to ſquare 
his Actions by, and tho* in Reality what- 
ever he does tends to the aforeſaid main 
End, yet, as, of the ſeveral poſſible Means 
of preſerving the whole, this alone is pre- 
ſcribed him, and of Courſe, that it would 
be raſh in him to venture upon any other 
to whoſe Succeſs he is a thorough Stranger, 
it naturally follows, that he muſt be obnoxi- 
ous when he breaks through them : But who 
has tied the Hands of a God from doing 
what he lifts? Numb. xi. 23, A ſubaltern 


Officer 
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Officer going againſt Orders upon a mili- 
tary Expedition will be reprimanded, be his 
Succeſs never ſogreat; where a Generaliſſimo, 
in Virtue of his Carte Blanche, would have all 
the Honours of a Victory paid him: Why 
then could Man not be reprehenſible for the 
ſelf-ſame Action, which tends to God's im- 
mortal Glory. | 
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SECTION XI. 
Of MUSICK. 


(1.) W AVING a more ample Diſ- 

. cuſſion of the foregoing Point, 
until I come to the Eſſay on God's Provi- 
dence; if we only examine our more inof- 
fenſive Amuſements, even after having re- 
trenched any criminal Ingredient that might 
have crept into them, they will afford us 
the ſame Concluſion. Pray what can be 
the Inchantment of Mufical Inſtruments, that 
all Ranks of Men run a madding after their 
Melody? A certain Medley of Concords 
and Diſcords ſo ftrikes the Timpan of the 
Ear, that the Fife leads our Infantry on, 
and the Bag pipe the Caledonian Plaids, with 
as much Gaiety to the Slaughter, as others 
go to the Banquetting- houſe; that the 
Country- 


of cheering up the Spirits of the 
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Country- Wench, who lives by the Sweat of 


her Brow, at the gentle Touches of a com- 
mon Fiddler, on a ſudden quits her Diſtaff, 
Thimble, Knitting-needles, and Bobbins, 
to throw herſelf into ſuch convulſive Start- 
ings, and Gambols, as would ſeem, at firſt 
Sight, to be the Dawnings of a Frenzy : 
And yet theſe are the very diſlocating Fits, 
which, ranged into Hops, Bounds, Balances, 


Pirouels, Capers, and other pleuretick Steps, 


compoſe our Minuets, Jigs, Rigadoons, 
Country- Dances, &c. which make the Ex- 


erciſe of our Balls, and cloſe our very Ga- 


las, or Court Solemnities. TH 
 Mufick, | muſt own, affords an agreeable 
Relaxation to the Mind, and has a Power 
oft fro- 
ward and dogged 1 ny 1 Rings xvi, 
23. ſo far, that the Tranſports of his Mirth 
are often miſtaken for the Alienation of his 


Mind, 2 Kings vi. 16. But the Queſtion is, 


whence. it has that Force, and how it works 
ſo powerfully upon his Limbs, as to ſet 
them ſo ſurpriſingly all of a Jog. Dancing 
likewiſe, by the Diſtenſion and jolting of 
the Parts makes the Fluids freely low, which 
vaſtly contributes to the Health and Well- 


being of the Body; but our Dancers, ard 


Vaux-Hall Clappers, conſider this, and ve- 
| | O ry 
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ry often are as little ſenſible on't as the 
howling Hounds that dance about the 
Huntſman for his blowing the Horn, or the 
Hunter that pricks up his Ears, and begins 
to caper, upon hearing the Pack in full 
Cry: So that we muſt borrow the Spring of 
this prancing Fury from ſome other Quar- 
Ter. | 
(2.) But to return to the Mufician, let us 


ſee if the Grounds of his Orpbean or rap. 
turous Art is ſupported by any other Cer- 


tainty than what is borrowed from Conjec- 
ture and meer Experience, or if its Deli- 
cacies are any better than Fancy, Pytha- 
goras is ſaid to have been the firſt that has 
put himſelf upon accounting for the Har- 
mony of ſonorous Bodies. Paſling one 
Day by a Forge, a certain Melody. of the 
Men's hammering on the Anvil fo ſtruck 
him, that he ſtopped to ſee what might be 
the Reaſon on't: He thought at firſt the 
Difference of the Sounds might have been 
owing to the different Strength of the Work- 
men; whereupon, to know the Truth on't, 
he ordered them to change Hammers; but 
finding it to continue till the ſame, he {ct 
himſelf upon weighing them, and found by 
that Means, that two Sledges, bearing the 
Proportion of ſix to three, to one another, 

tickled 
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tickled the Ear agreeably, by the former 
ſounding the lower, and the latter the higher 
Ofaves, Diapaſon in Greek, Then, to com- 
pleat the Concert, he diſcovered, that four 
was a Medium betwixt both, and had the 
Effect of what we call Diapente, or Quint, 
when it rung with Six, and that of a Dia- 
teſſaron or Quart, when with Three; where- 
fore, the Octave, Quint, and Quart, were 
looked upon ever ſince as the chief Con- 
cords. in Mufick, and 3, 4, 6, or any other 
Numbers in the ſame Analogy, as the fix*d 
Standard. for harmonical Proportion. 

But Pythagoras has, not told. us what the 
Nature of the Ear is, ſo as that this Pro- 
portion in particular, whoſe Diſcovery was 
owing more to Chance than his Skill, ſhould 
thus affect it and no other. Our Moderns 
indeed pretend to ſay, that, as a Diviſion, 
where there is no Remainder, contents the 
Mind, but that a Fraction diſquiets it; ſo 
it is with Sounds.; when two. Wires, which 
as to this are the ſame with Weights, are 
of equal Tightneſs and Thickneſs, and bear 
ſuch Proportion in Length to one another, 
that, when pinched, one will make any 
Number of Vibrations exactly in the Time 
that the other performs any other Number. 
Then, ſay they, theſe will be agreeable 

O 2 Con- 
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Concords ; but if they are ſuch as can never 
be brought to an Equation, they will be 
grating Diſcords. 

But, beſides that this does not diſeloſe the 
Structure of the Ear, I muſt own, that to 
adjuſt the ſeveral to and fro Motions of two 
trembling Wires, ſo as to pretend that one 
of them makes but one, whilſt the other 
makes two, in Order to ſound the Octaves, 
io far ſurpaſſes my Comprehenſion, that | 
do really believe the Philoſopher would 
have never attempted it, had he not made 
it a Rule to boggle at no Abſurdity, rather 
than acknowledge his Ignorance, and pals 
any Thing by unexplained ; for, how is it 
poſſible to take a juſt Eſtimate of theſe 
| Motions ſeverally, whereof ſome Scores 
ſeem to be indiſtinguiſhably performed in 
the twentieth Part of a Second? 

(3.) The Muſician, however, by conti- 
nually working on Pythagoras's Plan, has 
vaſtly improved it: He marks the ſeven 
Tones of the Oave with the ſeven initial 
Letters of the Alphabet: He manages, di- 
vides, and beats Time to a Nicety, The 
Semibreve, the fulleſt Note now in Uſe, he 
marks with an o; he claps a Tail to this, 
and calls it Minum, which requires but 

half the Time of the former : He * 
n 5 che 
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the Head of this, and calls it Crotchet, which 
is but half the laſt: This he divides into 
Qua vers, by adding another tucked up Tail 
thereto, which he ſtil] ſubdivides into Semi- 
quavers, by doubling the Tail, and fo on, 
in a ſubduplicate Proportion, in infinitum. 
The Piece of Muſick he divides into Bars, 
containing each a certain Number of theſe 


Diviſions, marked with a Fraction at the 


Beginning of the firſt Stave, the better to 
rouze our drooping Spirits, make us ſkip by 
Rule, and beat Time with our Feet, He 
invents Clifs to diſtinguiſh where the 
> Place of each Note is, and makey them of 


three Kinds, for the Conveniency of Con- 
certos, which generally conſiſt of three 


Parts, gradually ſurpaſſing each other in 


Heighth. The firſt ſhews f ſerves for the 


Baſe, and is put on the middle Line, or 
that immediately above it. The ſecond, 
ſhews c ſerves for the Tenor, and is put on 
either of the four lowermoſt Lines. The 
third, ſhews g ſerves for the Treble, and 
is put on either of the two lowermoſt Lanes. 


(4). He obſerves, beſides, that the firſt. 


Term of the harmonical Proportion is to 
the third, as the Difference of the firſt and 
ſecond is to that of the ſecond and third, 
expreſſed thus: 3: 8 : 4—3:6—4. where 

. 3 
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the arithmetical and geometrical Proportions 
are both combined, inaſmuch as the Har- 
monical conſiders both the Equality of the 
Difference of Numbers, and alſo that of 
the Reaſons they bear to one another. Hence 
he infers a Problem to find out a third har- 
monically proportional Term to two given, 
and ſeveral curious Theorems, to ſhew the 
Numbers that are or are not in harmonical 
Proportion; which has given Riſe to many 
other Concords beſides the above mentioned, 
the only known to the Ancients; for not 
only the Quint and Octaves, as cg c, dad, 


and à e a, are found to be ſuch, but alſo the | 


Tercets and Sixths, as c e a, d 7 þ and a cy, 
which, tho' reckoned imperfect Concords, 
yet mob an agreeable Harmony, eſpecially 
when jntermixt with the former, ſo as to 
make together a Tercet, Quint, and Octave, 
as cepge, gd g, or a Tercet ſixth and 
eighth, as b6dgb. 

In fine, finding ſo little Difference betwixt 
e and f on the one Hand, and & and c on 
the other, he calls it that of a half Note; 
but obſerving the Diſtance from c to d, from 
d to e, from F to g, from g to a, and from 
4 to 5, ſo very ſenſible; 3 he-reckons it that 
of a full New, which he ſplits a-ſunder by 


clapping a half Note n W e 
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and thereby divides the Octave into twelve, 
(counting the two Octave Notes for one) 
half Notes, as may he ſeen upon the Harp- 
ſichord and Organ. Theſe twelve com- 
mence each of them a particular Octave, 
gradually ſurmounting each other by Half 
a Note, the better to ſuit the Pitch of all 
Pieces of Muſick, whereof ſome are vaſtly 
higher than others. Theſe Octaves he calls 
Keys, which take their Names from the Let- 
ters that commence them; they are there 
fore either natural, flat, or ſbarp, accord- 
ing to the Notes they run upon. Natural 
Notes he calls thoſe of c, or the primitive 
Octave; but the inſerted half Notes he calls 
ſharp, if they take the Name of the na- 
tural Note, that goes before, and fat when 
that of what follows: So that c ſharp, and d 
flat, d ſbarp, and e flat, F ſharp and g flat, 
g. Harp and a flat, a ſharp and b flat, are in 
Reality the ſame Thing, and only differ as 
to the Mark they are known by, which is ei- 
ther a Bemol, or Dieſis, whereof every Key, 
except that of c, has a certain Number, ac- 
cording to the Sharps and Flats that fall 
within its Compaſs, which is known by the 
Beginning of each Stave. C natural has 
neither Flat nor Sharp: d natural has a Die- 
hs on c and Ff. E fiat has a Bemol on war 

an 
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and e. F natural has a Bemol on 5. CG 
natural has a Dieſis on F. A natural has a 
Diefis on c f and g. B flat has a Bemol on 
þ and e. Theſe are the Keys commonly 
ufed by the Muſician, becauſe of their be- 
ing eaſier managed than the reſt ; but as I 
proceed philoſophically, I intend to point 
out all thoſe that are poſſibly practicable, to 
make his Inabilities appear in a more glaring 
Light. C ſharp has a Dieſis on f g ac 
and d. D flat has a Bemol on g a þ d 
and e. D ſharp has a Dieſis on g à and 
d. E natural has a Dieſis on gc d and 
F fharp has a Dieſis on Fg ac and 
d. G flat has a Bemol on g 4d and 


e. G ſharp has a Dieſis on ga c and d. 


A flat has a Bemol on abd and e. 4 
arp has a Dieſis on a and d. B natural 
has a Dieſis on fgac and d. 

This is the greateſt Variety of Keys an 
Octave, only divided into half Notes, can 
poſſibly afford. Tho' in Reality they are 
but twelve, yet, as the five inſerted Notes 
are each of them both ſharp and flat, they 
amount to the Number of ſeventeen; where- 
of c ſharp, f ſharp, and 6b natural, likewiſe 
d flat, and g flat, happen to coincide : Where- 


fore c ſharp, d ſbarp, g flat, g ſharp, and a 
Harp, are to be ſtruck out of the Ranks, 
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as mere Nominals, the more ſo; as in theſe 


Octaves the natural Order of the Letters is 
not obſerved, but ſome ſkipped over, and 
others repeated, which is not the Caſe with 
the reſt, except F ſharp, which omits e, and 


doubles f, as may be found upon Exami- 


nation, All theſe Changes are expreſſed 


thus: 
cn. dn. ef, fn. gn. an. bf. cs. or df. 


(6.) This is the fundamental Theory of 


the Art : But, beſides the keeping of Time, 
which is learned by Uſe, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved for Practice, that as cdefgabc, 
or, according to the Gregorians, ut re mi 
fa ſol la fi ut, is the Primitive Octave, all 
the reſt follow the ſame Order of Tones, 
with this only Difference, that one is higher 
than the other: For Example, in this Oc- 
tave fgabcdef; F takes the Tone of c, 
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g that of d, @ that of e, ô that of /, c that 
of g, d that of a, e that of 5, and F that 
of c, which Remark alone, if rightly at- 


tended to, will enable any one, acquainted 


with the Gregorian Chant, and capable of 
fol-faing, to ſing any Air ſet to Muſick 
without the Help of a Maſter. 

Here the Muſician, in ſpite of all his Im- 
provements, muſt acknowledge. his great 
Fund of Ignorance and Weakneſs. Let him 
be never ſo compleat a Practitioner and 
good a Performer, he very rarely, or rather 
never manages the twelve Keys: What 
then muſt have been the Caſe, had the half 
Notes been quartered into more Subdiviſi- 
ons; which, if practicable, would be ne- 
ceſſary to make the Organ come up to the 
numberleſs Pitches of the human Voice, 
within the fame Octave? As to the Muſi- 


cal Compoſer, he takes the ſame Pains to gra- 
tify the Ear, as the Cook does to pleaſe the 


Palate: To court popular Applauſe, he ſets 
a Piece, now in a flat Key, then in a ſharp 
one; another Time he jumbles both toge- 
ther : And, if you aſk him why David's 
Harp, a common Minſtrel, or the Mar- 
row-Bones and Cleavers ſhould not make as 
good Muſick as his beſt Concerts, with all 


their Adagios, Allegros, Pianos, Reſts, 
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Se. he will only tell you, it is People's 
Whims; as the Cook muſt own, it is their 


Palates that make ſome reliſh a made Diſh 
better than a ſimple Joint of Butcher's 
Meat. 

(7.) I know this will appear a monſtrous 
Paradox to ſome ſuperficial Connoiſſeurs, 
who, either through a great Share of In- 
genuity, or too much Indolence, receive 
Things for what they appear at firſt Sight. 
This, I own, was my own Way of think- 
ing, until T had learned the Method of 
looking upon Things with an impartial 
Eye, 'which as plainly diſcovers all the 
Symptoms of Fancy in Muſick, as in Cook- 
ery or Dreſs. Set twenty Men to work up- 
on a Queſtion of common Arithmetick, if 
they underſtand Figures, they will all agree 
as to the Reſult, and all the World be- 
ſides will find the Calculation to be exact: 
But give a common Ballad to be ſet to Mu- 


ſick by as many Compoſers, or let them 


put a Baſe to one already noted, no two 
Compoſitions will be the ſame, and Peo- 
ple will 'be divided with Regard to which _ 
is the beſt; as Experience teaches, that 
ſome particular Men, nay, and whole Na- 
tions, fancy merry Airs, as others do mourn- 
ful, grave and ſolemn ones; which ſhews 
| them 
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them to be more the Dictates of the unac- 
countably fanciful Ear than of any fix*d Rule: 
For to pretend that they all go by Rule, 
and that every one is right, tho' not two of 
them agree, is as much as to ſay, that, ac- 
cording to the Rule of Multiplication, twice 
two make fix, may be as exact a Calculation 
as twice 1wo make four, 

(8.) But how arbitrary the Laws of 
Muſical Compoſition are will better ap- 
pear upon comparing them with thoſe of 
Poetry, both being intended to tickle the 
fantaſtical Ear. The hackney Soneteer, 
indeed, to overthrow all poetical Licence, 


Concludes thoſe Muſes deſperate and Fools, 
That dare depart from Ariſtotle's Rules, 


Tho? our moſt judicious Bards agree, that 


Muſick reſembles Poetry, in each 
Are nameleſs Graces, = no Methods teach. 


And really the moſt Tubſtantial Rule I can 
find preſcribed by this Art is, to make the 
Sound accompany the Nature of the Subject. 


Soft is the Strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth Stream in ſmoother Numbers flows ; 
But when loud Billows laſh the ſounding Shore, 
The hoarſe rough Verſe ſbou d like the Torrent roar. 


Which Rule! is alſo to be obſerved by the 
tuneful 
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tuneful Songſter, with Regard to the Senſe 
and rhetorical Quantity of the Words, 


—— —— Ol 0.4 
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SECTION XIII. 
Of te T HE AT RE. 


(I.) IF we come from the Muſician to 

the Theatre, the Delight of the Age, 
whence muſt we derive the Attractives of 
the humourous Pantomimick, and the Art 
of ſo rejoicing the Hearts of his gaping 
Croud, that the common Journeyman, who 
lives from Hand to Mouth, often prefers 
two Hours Laughter in the Gallery to two 
Days Repaſt at Home? That the Man of 
Fortune had rather ſubſcribe to the Support 
of a Pack of ſtrolling Stage-players, than 
towards the Decorum of his Penates? and 
give a Crown for his Place in the Box, than 
a Penny-roll to allay the yearning Bowels 
of his famiſhed Fellow-creature? Is it not 
molt unaccountable how, through this ſceni- 
cal Bewitchery, Æſop became ſo immenſely 
rich? Roſcius retrieved his ſquandered Sub- 
ſtance? And that all our Actors would ve- 
ry likely make ſpeedy Fortunes, if they 
had not been doomed by the Deſtinies to 
verify the Vulgar * light got, light 


gone? 
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gone ? Whereas the Fruit of the moſt laud. 
able Induſtry 1s often unavoidable Poverty 
and Miſery. A Play, purged of Smut and 
Scurrility, its only Notes of Infamy, is, | 
own, both entertaining and edifying; nei- 
ther Painter, Orator, or Hiſtorian can take 
off a Perſon with ſuch lively Colours as a 
clever Jeſter does; there is but the Reality 
that can beat the Picture he draws of the 
earlieſt Times, his Attitudes are more nu- 
merous in half an Hour, than the Painter 
could ſketch in half a Year; his whole 
Scope is to exalt Virtue and cry down Vice: 
Nor do I conceive, why the Shockingneſs 
of ſome theatrical Pieces ſhould indetermi- 
nately diſgrace the Stage, any more the than 
Obſcenity of ſome Prints ſhould abſolutely 
cry down the Pencil; nor why Mimickry, 
tho? ſaid to have been firſt introduced by 
the Tuſcans, to take off in Women's Dreſs 
the Immodeſty of their Harlots, Petrarcha 
Dial. 28. could not be refined in Time, as 
ſome Chivalries are now-a-days deemed ho- 
nourable, tho? originally ſprung from cri- 
minal Intrigues, perhaps with ſome of the 
Veſtals, or the ſalubrious Uſe of the pri- 
mitive Baths is ſaid to be turned to the moſt 
peſtiferous Beaſtlineſs in ſome modern Bag- 
nios. 


(2.) ke 
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2.) Be this Theory as it will, certain it 
18, that the Actor, if he does not help to 
form the Libertine, ſeldom or never makes 
a ſingle Proſelyte to Virtue. His Attacks 
upon Wantonneſs always fail his pretended 
Succeſs, he exhibits the Spend. thrift, Miſer, 
Hrant, or any other vicious Man; fo as to 
inſpire an Abhorrence not only of their Per- 
ſons, but even of their Paſſions, to his Spec- 
tators: But their Attachment to Laſciviouſ- 
neſs is ſuch, that all he can do to perſonate 
the greateſt Monſter on't that ever Nature 
framed, will, at beſt, work upon them as 
Treachery does on our Politicians, who are 
ſaid to hate the Traitor, but love the Trea- 
ſon, It is well known the Exhibition of 
an adulterous Rape will as effectually ſtir 


up the Paſſions, as that of the moſt tender 


conjugal Embraces. His harping therefore, 
too much on this String, well known to be 
the moſt trite of the Inſtrument, may be 
one Reaſon why his /audable Intentions to 
run down Vice miſcarry, Wherefore, 


No Pardon vile Obſcenity ſbou' d find, 
The' Wit and Art ſbou'd plead the Actors Mind. 


Beſides, if his Morals in private Life, and 
Performance on the Stage, be not of a Piece, 
as it may poſſibly happen, his Attacks upon 
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Vice will be like the Devil's rebuking Sin, 
Mat. xxiii. 3. Moreover, the Furtherance 
of grave and ſober Virtue can't be expected 
in the Midſt of Mirth, Eccleſ. vii. 3. one 
of the mean Intents of the Theatre. 

But ſuppoſing I allow the Stage to be as 
proper a Palzſtra to combat Vice on as the 
Pulpit, which is not to my preſent Purpoſe 
to enquire into, the ſame Difficulty will ſtill 
occur here as in the Dance. A Laugh ! 
may well ſtile Still. dancing, as we are ſeized 
with much the ſame Convulſions till re- 
maining in our Seats. Our Entrails, as if 
the Actor had them all in a String, are 
rocked to ſuch a Degree, that we are forced 
to clap our. Hands to our Sides to ſtay them; 
the Compreſſion of the Parts is ſo violent, 
that, whether at a Comedy or Tragedy, our 
irickling Eyes perfectly reſemble the Wine- 


prefs. Now will the Atheiſt tell me, how, 


and by whoſe Means, Buffoonery operates in 
this wonderful Manner? 

3.) Amongſt theſe Scenick Performances 
the Maſquerades in particular are calculated 
for the Great alone, to give us, as it were 
to underſtand that Wealth and Wit would 
be rco much for one Man: However infa- 
mous our theatrical Folks have ever been, 
yet all the Spectators become here ſo many 

Actors, 
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Actors, and vie with one another, who 
ſhould beſt entertain the Company at the 
Coſt of his Fame. If Hell was broke 
looſe, all the Furies could not make out a 
greater Variety of hideous V1zards than 
they do: Every Thing is tranſacted with the 
greateſt Seriouſneſs and Religion, a Debt 
of Honour takes Place of one of Conſci- 
ence, and out of Reſpect to the Sacredneſs 
of the Feaſt, an Affront, that could not 
take Sanctuary in the Pantheon, will not be 
noticed here, tho' the whole Drift of the 
Farce does not ſeem to amount to any more 
than playing at Hide and Seek, It is, I 
own, in ſome Meaſure natural for People 
grown in Years, towiſh themſelves Children; 
again but for a Man of Senfe to make him- 
ſelf wantonly a Boy, and look upon a Jeſt 
as a Matter of the greateſt Moment, is 
what he will ſcarcely put up with if rightly 

in his Wits, | 
(4.) I don't meddle with the Intrigues 
{aid to be carried on in Mummeries; but 
can't help putting the Affair upon this Iſſue, 
either Good is intended by them or Evil. 
If the firſt, as we are ſeldom aſhamed on't, 
why the Maſk? If the laſt, why allowed ? 
It is true, ſome pretend they are a proper 
Means of giving Aſſurance to Youth, and 
P 3 cor- 
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correcting that Baſhfulneſs ſo often obſerved 
to hinder them from diſplaying in Publick 
the Brightneſs of their budding Parts. 

But, beſides that we all know ſome Chil. 
dren that attend this Farce are often cloſe 
upon Seventy, an Age rarely capable of 
Improvement, I fancy this could be better 
compalled by making them acquainted with 
the World, and introducing them gradual- 
ly into Company, than by the Maſk. The 
Vizard indeed gives Courage whilſt worn, 
but unmaſk them, they will look as daſhed 
and ſheepiſh as the Actreſs that drops her 
Petticoat, as it may RP happen, in the 
Heat of a Dance; 


Oſt have we known that fev'nfold Fence to fail, 
Tho gif with Hoops, and armed with Ribs of Whale, 


or the Night-owl, when. fluſhed in broad 
Day- light. Beſides, if the Maſk emboldens 
the Child to ſhew his innocent Talents, why 
ſhould it not ſerve as a Cloak for the Li- 
bertine to exert his Impudence and Imper- 
tinency: The Objection therefore may be 
of ſome Force in Favour of our Dramatic 
Anticks, bred in our Muſcums; but not 
for our revelling Mummers, originally 


ſprung in all Apptarance trom the Scum of 
the W Oi d. 


(5.) I ex- 
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(5.) I expect the Aheift will charge me 
with fathering on God what we would be 
aſhamed of ourſelves, which ſhews the 
Heighth of Contempt and Diſreſpect. 

can't conceive what engages the Athei 
to turn ſuch a warm Stickler for the Dignt- 
ty and Honour of a God, which ſo neceſ- 
ſarily imply his Being. If his Argument 
is ſuch as we call ad hominem, or that con- 
cludes only againſt his Adverſary, in ſhew- 
ing him inconſiſtent with himſelf, he might 
have foreſeen, that to diſannul the Claim of 
Man, which has been my whole Scope hi- 
therto, there is no Neceſſity of allowing 
that there is but one God: For if I admit 
one to be the Author of our laudable Ac- 
tions, and another that of our Wickedneſs 
and Folly, it will equally anſwer that End : 
But as I intend to enquire into this elſewhere, 
will, in the Interim, give the Atheiſt as 
much Rope as he chuſes. Let us take it there- 
fore for granted, that there is no Poſſibility of 
any more than one God, and that the leaſt 
Blemiſh in his Character were ſufficient to 
anihilate his Exiſtence to all Intents and 
Purpoſes, ſtill it won't be neceſſary to ſtig- 
matize him with any ſuch infamous Brand, 
in charging him with our Extravagancies, 
whilſt he prompts us on to a Mediocrity. 


The 
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The Atheiſt himſelf muſt allow that Nature 
ſuggeſts the Neceſſity of cloathing ourſelves, 
of eating, drinking, multiplying, Sc. Can it 
be fairly inferred from thence, that ſhe is pro- 
perly the Contriver of our Modes and Fop- 
peries, of our Gluttony, and Debauchery, as 
without the ſaid Suggeftion they would have 
never been. Paſtimes and Diverſions we are 
indeed indulged, nay, and ordered, when 
Judged expedient towards recruiting our ex- 
hauſted Spirits; but if we carry them ſo 
far as to make ourſelves Fools, it is but 
reaſonable this ſhould lie-at our own Doors. 

(6.) Before I cloſe my Remarks on our 
Diverſicns, it won't be amiſs to try, if any 
Tracks of a God can be met with in the 
Gaming Table: I don't mean thoſe Recep- 
tacles of Sharpers and Gamblers, that ſtick 
at nothing to chouſe People out of their 
Money, which are reducible to Avarice; 
but even the harmlels Amulements of our 
moſt reſpectable Aſſemblies. Whence will 
the Atheiſt derive that general Deſire all 
Ranks of People expreſs for playing in one 
Shape or other? For that Emulation the 
Player is inſpired with to run away with the 
Honours of the Board, as much for the 
Sake of a ſingle Farthing as if his All had 
been at Stake? | 


Gaming, 
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Gaming, it is true, is ſaid to be a very 
proper Preſervative againſt the Spleen and 
Vapours, it kills Time, upholds a neigh- 
bourly Correſpondence, and improves a ſo- 
cial Life; but I fancy ſuch trivial Conſide- 


rations as theſe can't be ſuppoſed ſo forcible 


as to carry our Paſſion for Play to ſuch Ex- 
tremes as we daily ſee. Ipbigenia, a Lady 
of Fortune, more pleaſed to forget her 
Prayers, than miſs the Maſquerade, will, 
neither in or out of Church, be incumbered 
with our vulgar Implements of Devotion 
whereas the Memorandum-Book, to know 


who gave the Ball, or paid the Viſit laſt, is 


her conſtant Vade mecum. If a poor Man 
appears at the Window while ſhe is at Ta- 
ble, he is ſullenly diſmiſſed with a nothing 


for you; tho' ſhe is fully bent upon ventur- 


ing ſome Guineas at Brag before ſhe ſleeps. 
Sure ſhe has never beſtowed a ſingle Thought 
upon that important Truth of Chriſtianity, 
that our Beggars are ſo many never-failing 


heavenly Bankers, Luke xii, 33. As ſhe is 


never at Home for her Butcher, Baker, 
or even Furbelo- maker, ſhe is forced to 
ſhify them every Quarter ; in ſhort, ſhe is 


lo uſed to play at Hide and Seek, that no 


one chuſes to ſerve her; and yet, the Infa- 
tuation 1s ſo great, that ſhe had rather want 
GEE 
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Neceſſaries than be debarred the Cards; 


tho? ſhe muſt be ſenſible that tottering Cir- 
cumſtances are very ſubjeF to moſt diſmal 
Clouds, and oft bring Nymphs to, break 
Diana's Vows, Sure no human Ends could 
be productive of ſuch Exorbitances: Be- 
ſides, how can the Child, who is unac- 
quainted with the Nature both of Time, 
Melancholy, Neighbourhood and Society, 
be ſaid to have theſe Advantages in View? 
Yet he is obſerved to be as eager for Chuck, 
and Puſh-pin, as the Gentleman 1s for 
Tennis and Billiards, or the Lady for the 
Ball or Rout. 

(7.) Again, a 38 Condition of 2 
fair Game is, that the Parties be in Suſ- 
penſe, and never ſure of winning, until it 
is out: Whence then will the Atheiſtical 


Gameſter derive his Succeſs? If from his 


Skill, upon which he values himſelf ſo much, 
he will find it, even in the Games that de- 


pend moſt upon Judgment, not to amount 


to any more than pure Conjecture, It is 
true, he bets Odds, that, at Dice, for Ex- 
ample, he brings 8 before 12. as this can 
fall out but in one Manner, viz, 6+6. 
whereas 8 can happen in three ſeveral Ways, 


as 2Þ+6. 3 -g. and 4-+4. But beſides this, 


there are other Te to be conſidered 1 8 
the 
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the Caſt ; the Force impreſſed upon, and 
Direction of the Dice, the Obſtacles to their 
rolling and Dechvities of the Plain, of which 
the ableſt Player can never take a juſt Eſti- 
mate; ſo that his Sill affords him but a 
ſlender Probability, the undoubted Effect 
of Ignorance, If he borrows his Luck 
from Chance, then I will aſk him, whe- 
ther, what he calls Chance, has the Smiles 
and Frowns of Fortune entirely at his Diſ- 
cretion, and wittily and willingly imparts 
them to whom it lifts? Or is as much in 
the Dark as he himſelf? If the fr ft, call it 
Chance, Luck, Hazard, Fortune, Fate, or 
whatever elſe the philoſophical Cheat pleaſes, 
it has the Characteriſtick of a Deity. If the 
ſecond, as it is blind, we mult get ſome 
other Chance to open its Eyes or lead the 


Way, which, as being liable to the ſame 


Misfortune, muſt be guided by another 
Chance, and ſo on in infinitum, which is 
highly abſurd : So- that we muſt own a Be- 
ing that has a perfect Knowledge, and Di- 
rection of all worldly Affairs, whether paſt, 


. preſent, or to come; and that the Art of 


Gaming is but a feeble Effort to gueſs at 
what is open to his Eyes, as all our me- 
chanical Profeſſions faintly aim at ſome 
Scraps of what he can do : W hence therefore 

his 


\ 
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his Being may be inferred in the ſame Man. 
ner as from Gaming; for he muſt be as ſelf. 
conceited a Tradeſman, who would pretend 
that his Art and Myſtery have been or ever 
will be carried to their greateſt Perfection, 
as the Whiſt-player would be nonſenſical, 
who would maintain that the Truth of the 
Game has been, or ever will be played toa 
Certainty. Hence, tho* the many zfs, ands, 
buts, and ors, uſed in all Profeſſions, ſhew 
their Imperfection; yet, O Man, I boldly 
pronounce, Al Chance Direction unknown 
to thee. 3 
I I can't conclude the entertaining Amuſe- 
ments of Man more aptly, than with ſome 
of his harmleſs Propenſities, where we ſhall 
likewiſe find the Finger of a God plainly 
to ſhine. Pray, who can give a Reaſon 
why Yawning is ſo catching? A clowniſh 
Fellow thruſting himſelf into polite Com- 
pany behaves ſo ſluggiſhly, in ſtretching his 
Arms, expanding his Jaws, as if he had 
played the Rake all Night: Tho' they 
highly reſent his Rudeneſs and Incivility; 
yet they all begin to gape, juſt as the Pack 
{ets up. a Cry when one Hound opens. 
Laughing and Crying are attended with the 
ſame unaccountable ſimpathetick Symptoms: 
1 obſerve an utter Stranger ſmile very chear- 
full 
2 J 
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fully, or whine moſt lamentably, upon 
which I begin to grin or melt down into 
Tears, without as much as knowing what 
the Matter is. The ſurpriſing Effects of 
the diſappointed Longing of our quick-with 
Child Women has ever been ſo myſterious 
to the Faculty of Phyſick, that if I had not 
been certified of the Fact by Matrons of 
undoubted Probity and Veracity, I would 
have looked upon theſe Reports as ſo many 
Stratagems uſed by them, in Order to be in- 
dulged whatever they want : For who could 
imagine that the ardent Defire and bare 
dea of a Thing could be fo ſtrong, as to 
© make the Fruit of the Womb be marked 
withal, Gen. xxx. 39. Whence ſhall we de- 


F ᷣ ͤ w TT 


y rive the wonderful Inchantment of Sa/t, To- 
n FF bacco, and our ſpirituous Liquors, that, not- 
h B withſtanding their diſagreeable and ſtimu- 
!" Þ lating Pungency, they become fo faſhion- 
4 able, and of ſuch common Uſe, that the 


Duties raiſed upon them are very conſider- 
ble Branches of the Revenue? The Bread 
& is inſipid without Salt; the Gin-drinker had 
ck rather go without her Breakfaſt than they 
Dram; the modiſh Lady would ſooner put 
up with the Expence and Fatigue of doubly 
waſhing her Virginy- podered and beſpat- 
tered Bibs, Aprons, and Pocket-Handker- 
| Q chiefs, 
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chiefs, than be without a Box; and the tip- 
ling Smoker, for. the Sake of ſticking a 
Pipe 


in his Cheek, often forfeits the Com- 
pany of the Fair. 
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SECTION, XIV. 
Of INTELLECTUALS. 


(1.) FF O conclude my Remarks upon 

| Man, with his Intellectuals: Of all 
his Endowments, there is none he is leſs in- 
titled to father than the Root of what we call 
Thought : How will he account for the Man- 
ner the Mind exhibits ſuch a lively Repre- 
ſentation of the moſt minute Things in 
Nature? What Security can he have that 
all his Demonſtrations are not ſo many Mi- 


ſtakes, if he does. not ſuppoſe a God to. 


warrant. the Faithfulneſs of his Senſes, in 
conveying the Ideas to the Soul? For what 
greater Certainty can he have. of what he 
| fees, for Example, with the naked Eye, 
than what he ſees through a Microſcope ? 
But if the Maker of this magnifying Glaſs 
does not aſſure him it is a Cheat, he is lia- 
ble to take a Gnat to be a Camel : Where- 


fore, if he does not rely upon. the Upright- 
neſs of him who had framed the Eye for 


its taking Things off to the Truth, he can 
truſt 
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. truſt none of its Reports. Who can aſſure 


him, without the Goodneſs of a God, that 
this World is any better than a Dream, or one 
of thoſe inchanted Iflands, where every Thing“ 
he meets with is either a meer Phantom, or 
quite otherwiſe than what it appears? That 
he is not in a perpetual Deluſion with Re- 
gard to his very Self? And that the Blind 
is not fo well contrived, that he ſhall never 
difcover his Miſtake? How 'can he affert 
that he even thinks when he fancies he does? 
And as thinking is the beſt Proof of his 
exiſting, what Certainty can he then have 
that he is at all? 

(2.) Is it not ſurpriſing how the moſt un- 
poliſhed Nations lie under an indifpenfable 
Neceſſity of aſſenting to ſome Truths; for 
Example, that the whole is greater than one 
of its Parts, tho* they ſhould not agree in any 
other Particular whatſoever? * 

The Atheiſt pretends this is owing to the 
Things themſelves: There are, ſays he, 
forme Propoſitions fo ſelf-evident, and inva- 
riably true, that, whatever Hypotheſis we 
embrace, they downright extort our Aſſent: 
Prithee, can all the pretended Omnipotence 
of a God make the whole not to be greater 
than its Part ? If heis anſwered in the Af- 


K firmative, you will hear him reply: If he 


Q 2 | can 
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ean make it not to be greater, then it won't 


be a hole, and conſequently he can at the 


fame Time make it be and not be a V bole, 
with Reſpect to the ſelt-ſame Part. 

Some, to uphold the good Cauſe, think 
it neceſſary to put up with this Abſurdity, 
Fancying themſelves brought into an in- 
extricable Dilemma, of either ſwallow- 
ing this, or giving up that, freely allow 
that God can make a round Cube, a ſquare 
Globe, a quadrilateral Triangle, and what- 
ever elſe you pleaſe: But this is acting like 
one of our Duelliſts, who, either through 
Fineſſe or Cowardice, continually gives 
Ground, until, coming on the Brink of a 
Precipice, he falls backwards, and loſes 
that Life in whoſe Defence he had accepted 
the Challenge. There can be no ſuch Thing 
imaginable as a Plenipotency of adjuſting 
irreconcileable Contradictions: What needs 
letting Things run to ſuch Extreams ? It is 
enough that God can do all that is feaſible, 
and I can as well conclude the moſt ſkilful! 
of our Watch- makers not to be ſuch, or 
to be but a Bungler, becauſe he can't make 
a Watch without Wheels, Springs, and 
Pinions, as diſown a God, or ſlanderouſly 
aſperſe him for not performing Impoſſibr 
ities. God can change any Thing into any 

Thing, 
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Thing, nay, make it out of, or turn it into 
nothing; but when once Things are he is 
no longer Maſter of ſome Relations they 
have to each other. He can make a Line 
of four Feet long out of nothing, but can't. 
hinder the Proportion of two to one, it bears 
to its own Half, nor that of one to two it 
has to another Line of eight Feet : This is 
what the Scholaſticks mean when they ſay 
Things depend on God as totheir Exiſtence, 
but that their Eſſences, as they term it, are 
eternally true. I grant therefore that a whole 
can't be equal or leſs than one of its Parts, 
that whilſt a Thing is, it is ſuch as it is in- 
dependent of a God, but what the Nature 
of the Mind is, ſo as to make all Mankind: 
know, and with ſuch Conformity agree to 
this, is the hitherto unreſolved Difficulty. 
Where have the Painters been ever ſeen, 
who, tho? copying after the ſame Pattern, 
could have made all their Pictures quite 
alike? 

(3.) How wonderful is the Manner the 
Mind lays down ſuch Rules for accurate 
Reaſoning, as enable us to riſque the moſt 
palpable and uſeful Truths from the Depths. 
of Obſcurity ? Extenſion alone, from being 
the bare Huſk and barren Property of Bo- 
dies, 1s, by Dint of its Meditations and 

Q 3 Study, 
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Study, become the Nurſery of all our me- 
chanical Arts, and polite Sciences. No 
Miner can trace his Golden Vein ſo cloſe as 
it does the hidden Receſſes of Magnitude: 
The Elements of Euclid, and all our mathe- 
matical Tracts, are like ſo many Inlets of 
the. one into the other, for this Purpoſe. 
The Mathematician has this Advantage of 
the Maſters of other Sciences, that he may 
reckon upon the Certainty and never-failing 
Foundation of his Art. The whole is greater 
than one of its Parts, is not the moſt un- 
queſtionable of thoſe Maxims, whence he 
deduces, and into which he reſolves it; which 
is not the Caſe with Philoſophy, Phy ſick, 
Law, Divinity, and other Profeſſions, whole 
fundamental Rules often admit of as many 
Exceptions as Examples. One orders 70 
give every one his own, another to keep holy 
the Sabbath, yet it is often Prudence to 
e his Sword from a Madman, and to 
withſtand the Enemy on the moſt holy 
Days, 1 Mac. ii. 41. Common Juſtice de- 
fires we ſhould do as we would be done by, 
but no one will ſay that Saul could kill ano- 
ther, becauſe he ordered the Amalakite to 
kill him, 2 Kings i. 10. The Evidence of 
Ariſtatle, Boerhagve, Littleton, or the Di- 
vine Plato, will work a thorough Conviction 
here, 
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here; whereas no Authority will move the 
Mathematician, without the viſibly well-rea- 
foned Coherency of a Demonſtration : He 
will give no Credit to a Problem, be it ne- 
ver ſo plauſibly proved, unleſs it anſwers 
alſo in Practice. In vain would you under- 
take to perſwade him, that you are ac- 
quainted with the Art of Muſick, for Ex- 
ample, if you can neither ſing, nor teach 
others to ſing ; as it may eaſily happen, that 
in Practical Sciences, a Man may poſſeſs the 
bare Terms, without knowing much more 
of the Matter; as, on the contrary, he 
may poſſibly have a thorough Knowledge 
of the Art, meerly by Dint of his own 
Speculation, or Remarks on thoſe that work 
at it, without being acquainted with any one 
of its Terms: Whereas the Divine, for 
Example, 1s cried up or down (which makes 
his Profeſſion ſo very ungrateful, as it is. 
expoſed to fo many Impoſtures) according 
as People ſtand affected to his Perſon, Prin- 
ciples, Sc, tho* we can have no practical 
Certainty & his Deciſions on this Side the 
Grave, Who knows whether the pathetick 
Speech the Parſon makes to a dying Man 
is attended with his eternal Happineſs or 
Miſery? Whence it appears, that the Art 
of Reaſoning the Mathcmatician uſes to 
embowel 
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embowel Quantity is not, as ſome would 
have it, a meer idly concerted Jingle of 
Words, as the Effect could ſcarcely anſwer. 
the Theory ſo exactly. / ye 

(4.) But left he ſhould be too elated 
from theſe Prerogatives, let him only conſi- 
der the many long-wiſhed-for Improvements 
very likely never to be made in his Art, and 
he muſt own himſelf more or leſs a Fumbler. 
What geometrical Method has he diſcovergd 
for ſquaring the Circle; or dividing an Arch 
on't into three equal Segments? What elſe, 
but mere Experience, tells him, that 4 
Power will move or weigh down never ſo 
great a Weight, provided its Velocity has a 
greater Proportion to that of the Weaeght, 
than the Reſiſtance of this has to the Force 
of the Power? Which is the Ground- work 
of Mechanicks, one of the moſt curious and 
uſeful Branches of his Art. Have the Aſtro- 
nomers ever calculated an Eclipſe fo as to 
be unanimous to the exact Quantity of its 
Digits? In reforming the Calendar under 
Julius Ceſar, have they not made ſuch a 
Miſtake as amounted in the Time of Gre- 
gory the Thirteenth to ten whole Years, by 
which the Equinoxes, Solftices, and Seaſons 
of the Year anticipated their real Scats? In 
an Eſſay on Eternity we ſhall ſee, that tho” 
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the New Stile comes nearer the Mark, yet 


no one can warrant its Accuracy. But what 


I would chiefly urge here, is, that no one 
can pretend to be acquainted with that Struc- 
ture, Compoſition, 'or Nature, which en- 
ables the Mind to work out thoſe very Diſ- 
coveries ſhe has already made. 

(5.) Agility and Memory, other Qualifi- 
cations of the Mind, are not to be paſſed 
over Silence. It is amazing how ſhe trant- 
ports herſelf inftantaneouſly to the Beginn- 
ing and End of Times, to the remoteft 
Extreams, even of,an imaginary World: 
How, after having ſo rapidly run over theſe 
immenſe Tracts, and taken an exact Survey 
of them, ſhe fairly poſts the Reſult of her 
Calculations, without the Help of Blotter, 
Diary, or Journal, and that in ſuch a ſmall 
Compaſs as the Brain, which, without being 
crouded, often contains the full Extent of 
all the Articles, and, which vaſtly inhances 
this Method of Book-keeping, ſo as to be 
ſcverally found by her, to whom alone the 
Characters are legible, without either Mar- 
gin, Page, Alphabet, or Index. Who is 
the Accomptant that has ever invented ſuch 


a Ledger as this? 


It the Atheiſt pretends to ſay, all this is 


owing to the ſurpriſing Endowments of the 


Soul, 
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Soul, I ſhould aſk him, whence ſhe has 
them? And if from herfelf, why ſhecan'r 
cleverly account for them? Why ſhe can't 
beſtow them on Figures, Pictures, and 
Statues, which are known to be her own 
Contrivance ? 

(6.) More Inſtances of the Ignorance 
and Imperfections of Man will appear in 
other Efays Now, how 1s it poſſible to 
account, even after what has been already 
faid, not only for the Exorbitancy of thoſe, 
who, inſtead of ſurrendering to the ſtrongeſt 
Conviction, and crying out with that de- 
luded, but at length unprofitably diſabuſed 


Apoſtate Julian, Galilean thou haſt over- 


come, ſet up for the Dominion of our Globe, 
or even the more moderate Extravagancy 
of others, who value themſelves ſo much 
upon the Rank they hold amongſt us; but 
eſpecially for our own Simplicity, in favouring 
them with our Voice and Approbation ? It 
is perhaps poſlible they could have ſo great 
a Share of Conceitedneſs as to be blind to 
their own Frailties, the worſt of Curſes ! 
But that we, who are remarked for con- 
ftantly picking a Hole in our Neighbour's 
Coat, ſhould overlook them, is the greateſt 
Oddity in Nature; for all that Pomp and 
Splendour of Tiffues, Jewels, Se. = 

urſe- 
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Purſe-proud Wretches appear in, to make 


themſelves ſo awful, Fames ii. 2. is only 


ſuperficial, and, like the outward Eclat 


of our Mauſoleums, full of Filth and dead 


Men's Bones within, Mat. xxili. 27. and 
the Elogiums Javiſhed upon them by their 
ſmell- feaſt Panegyriſts, don't raiſe their in- 
trinſie Value a Bit beyond the common Price 
of their Fellow- mortals. But fo great is our 
Infatuation, that we ſeldom find a Flaw in what 
makes a ſhewy Appearance, which dazzles 
us, as the Drum and Trumpet ſtupify the 
Soldier, to make him inſenſible of the Dan- 
ger he encounters, that we ſuffer ourſelves 
to be eaſily raiſed on the towring Wings of 
Fame, and lightly depend upon the Exact- 
neſs of the Portraitures given us o Nurſes, 


Pedagogues, Painters and Bards ? 


(7.) Gordius, a Country Squire, reſolved 
to train up Demophilus, the Heir of his 
Family, in the moſt ſtrict Principles of 
Loyalty, entertains him from a Child with 
his Majeſty's Clemency, Lenity, Equity, 
Valour, and other his extroardinary Royal 
Parts, with ſtrict Orders that all thoſe Van 
him ſhall do the like. He gets the Painter 
and Statuary to draw him in all the Apart- 
ments and Outlets of the Manſion, like 


another 
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another Seſaſtris (whom ſcepter*d Slaves in 
Golden Harneſs drew) with a very martial 
Look, triumphant over all the ſurrounding 
Kings, who, like ſo many Galley ſlaves 
dragging their Chains, truckle to him 
in the molt lowly Manner. He ſets the 
Poet-Laureat to work upon his Ode, where, 
either for the Sake of rhiming, or to ſhew 
that he is ſkilled in Tropes, he ſets him off 


in ſuch Grandeur, as if he could drain the 


Ocean, ſpan the Globe, and ſnuff the Moon. 
He repreſents all our Bleſſings ſo flowing 
from him, as if we could neither feed, 
breathe, or even ſubſiſt without his Aid. 

It is incredible how pernicious theſe Do- 
cuments prove to this Youth. His Taſte 
for Paint and Poetry turns the Hyperbole 
into a Reality, and gives him a Reliſh for 
the greateſt Abſurdity, as if the Art of dawb- 
ing, or of giving a certain Number of Feet 
to the Verſe, and a ſimilar Terminat.on 
to each Staff, inſtead of being attended with 
the contrary Effect, 


( Tis not encugb, no Harſhneſs gives Offence, 
The Sound fhould ſeem an Eccho to good Senſe. ) 


Had the Licence of coining Truths at Plea- 
ſure, and palming the moſt palpable Lies 

on us for ſuch ; ſo that, inſtead of a Loyaliſt, 
| De- 
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Demophilus inſenſibly becomes a downright 

Idolator of his King. 
Now the Prejudices of his Infancy and 
| Education are ſo very ſtrong, and other 
| intereſting Amuſements, that frequently rake 
up his Thoughts, make ſo powerful a Di- 
| verſion, that, even when grown up, he re- 
| quires a more than common Share of Senſe 
F to get ſhut of theſe early Impreſſions, which 
a are often ſo indelible, that J have myſelf 
F heard ſundry People declare, that until a 
; certain Age, they thought the fine Ladies 
X needed no Bog-houſe, nor the Pope a Con- 

feſſor, that ſome wild Nations breed Tails, 
5 that others were catched in Nets, Sc. Thus 
e the cowardly Moſaical Spies, to deter the 
e Iſraelites from attempting the Conqueſt of 
the Chananean Land, which they were ſent 
to reconnoitre, reported that they themſelves . 
looked like Graſshoppers, compared to its 
Inhabitants, Numb. xiii. 34. thus to extol 
the mighty Hand that fought their Battles, 
Joſ. x. 14. Og, by the Dimenſions of his 
lron Tomb, which might have been twice 
the Length of his Body, is repreſented 
thirteen Feet ſix Inches tall, and fix Feer 
Broad, Deut. ii. 11. Thus the Giants were 
believed ſo monſtrouſly ſized as to heap 
x Mountains upon Mountains, to ſcale the 
A R Hea- 
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Heavens: Nay, if a huge Rock, at this ve. 
ry Day, is obſerved to ſtand an End, or 
be in any other unnatural Poſture, it is af- 
cribed by many to the gigantick Race: All 
which muſt be owing to Amplification and 
poctical Fiction; as it is not likely there has 
ever been, unleſs by meer Chance, any Man 
that has exceeded the modern Stature. Thus 
alſo it is, that, contrary to what we ſee our- 
ſelves, we are often made believe, to be 
what we are not. Mother Sarah, a Lady 
turned of ſeventy, when all Pride ſhould 


be laid aſide, P/al. Ixxxix. 10. in ſpite of 


the withering Face ſhe daily contemplates 
in a Glaſs, imagines, upon the Word of her 
Woman, who, doubtleſs, expects to be re- 
warded for the Compliment, that ſhe has 
very ſtrong Remains of a fine Face; to re- 
ceive her Company, ſhe therefore dreſſcs as 
ſprucely as if ſhe had been juſt come of 
Age; tho* any one elſe, but herſelf, may 
plainly ſee that, (uf [ike a Clown in regal 
Purple dreſs'd) every irclh Piece of Dreſs 
ſhe puts on, makes her Wrinkles the more 
diſcernible, as Contraries are beſt ſeen by 
their Contraries z whereas to proceed judi- 
ciouſly in one's own Cauſe, we ſhould 
Net triiſt ourſelves, but our Defects to know, 


Make uſe of ev'ry Friend, and evry Poe, 
Hence 
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Hence proceeds that, without looking back 
into uncouth Antiquity, which gave the 
Government of the Thunder to Jupiter, 


IV ho ties the Chain to great Olympus“ Height, 
And the vaſt World hangs trembling in his Sight. 


of Hell to Pluto, 


Pluto, that grizly Gad, who never Oe 
I ho feels no Mercy, and who hears no Pray rs.. 


of its Tortures to the Furies, 


l bo rule the Dead, and horrid Moes prepare, 
For perjur'd Kings, and all wha falſely ſwear. 


'of the Sea to Neptune, 


IVheſe liquid Arms the mighty Globe ſurround, &c. 


We ſee in our brightened Days ſuch Crouds 
gaping for a Sight of our dubbed Quality, as 
if they had deſcended from the Gods, with- 
out the leaſt vicious Allay, or that one of our 
Heroes had been a realiſed Hercules; where- 
as in Reality, all the Difference betwixt the 
Nobility and Mobility, beſides fome Ad- 
vantages of Education, which Nature often 
more than compenſates, is, that the former 


are better provided againſt the Wants and 


Infirmities of Life, which (as the Viciſſi- 
tudes of the very Imperial Sceptre, ſwayed 
by an ill-fated Bajazet, and other earlier 
and more modern unfortunate Princes plain- 
ly ſhew) they are equally as liable to as the 
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latter. A worthy, tho rare Subject, of their 
moſt ſerious Reflections. \ 


—_ ** 
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SECTION XV, 
Of the CxLESTIAL OnBs. 
(I.) HE Doctrine of ſidereal In- 


fluence on terreſtrial Bodies, ſaid 


to be brought into the Veſt by Averroes, 


and other Orientals, eſpouſed with Warmth. 


and copied after by Jerome Cardon, and 
others, of a more modern Date, ſeems likewiſe 
unphiloſophical, and to contribute but tri- 
flingly towards the diſſecting of Nature, and 
laying open its hidden Mervels: For ſup- 
poſing Men to be in the Moon, Salaman- 


ders in the Sun, and the reſt of our Planets 


and Stars to have their reſpective Inhabi- 
tants, of one Kind or other, there is no 
Reaſon why they ſhould ſway there other- 
wiſe than we do here, or influence us more 
than we do them. 

The Sun, it is true, caſts ſuch a Heat, 
that, in running over the Signs of the Zo- 
diac, it makes the Diſtinction of our Cli— 
mates and Seaſons, which are ſaid to beget 
all earthly Productions, eſpecially of the ve- 
getable Kind; nay, the very Animals and 
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even Men, which, in Complaiſance to La- 
cretius, 1 grant to have originally ſprung, 
like our Muſhrooms, from the Stench of 
ſome marſhy Grounds: But this is ſuffici- 
ently accounted for by its putting the Sap 
and Fluids into a gentle Fermentation, in 
order to a regular Circulation, as it appears 
in the Manner this is performed by our com- 


mon Fires, and Hot beds uſed by Gardiner, 


to furniſh us in the Depth of Winter with 


green Peas, Aſparagus, &c. and that ſome 


heating Prolifick Provocatives often make 
Animals procreate without any Reſpect of 
Seaſons. But where ſhall we find the Ori- 
gin of the different Seeds they ſprout from ? 
Of the Juices and Fluids themſelves ? Of 
the ſecret Canals they glide and work in? 
Of the Contexture that makes ſuch a vaſt 
Difference both in Animals and Plants 7 
The Organs of an Elephant are of a mon- 
ſtrous Size, whilſt thoſe of ſome Inſects 
are only perceptible by the Help of a Mi- 
croſcope ; the Elm rears its Head above the 
Clouds, whilſt our Shrubs creep along the 
Surface. Their different Fecundity and 
manifold Ways of propagating their Kinds 
put our Naturaliſts to a Stand: The Wil- 
low takes Root by being ſimply ſtuck in the 
Ground, the Oak requires an Acron, and 
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our Fruit - trees are often grafted. Pump- 
kins, Melons, Cucumbers, and our Wall- 
fruit, to ripen, muſt have a Sight of the 
Sun in its full Heighth; whereas ſome 
common Fruit does not diſlike the Shade. 
Sure it is not credible the Sun, eſpecially 
within the ſame Latitude, could be produc- 
tive of ſuch a Variety of Properties! 


(2.) Moreover, we know that Cold and 


Moiſture are not leſs nece ſſary than Heat and 
Drought: For Froſt is more favourable to our 
Conſtitutions than the Dog days: Without the 


overflowing Nile, and our Waker. pots, the 


parching Sun would prove more noiſome 
than profitable to the Flats of Eghyet, and 
our Parterres: Wherefore we mult either 
canonize our Wells, Springs, and glacial 
polar Regions, or degrade the Torrid Zone, 


Beſides, it can't be denied, that the Earth 


is likewiſe neceſſary for this Purpoſe; for 
tho' a Flower preſerves its Bloom in Wa- 
ter alone, yet this won't be for a Conſtan- 


cy: So that at this Rate we mult turn Ho- 


magers to the Mould we tread upon, and 
the very Dirt of our Shoes, As to the 
Moon, and the other Planets, they borrow 
their Light from the Sun, as we learn from 


their Eclipſes, and their chief Uleſulneſs, 


any Way warrantable, centers in the re- 


verberating 
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verberating it, like the Sconce_behind- a 
Torch, upon one another, and eipccially, 
upon the Earth, whilſt the Sun is under our 
Horizon, leſt we ſhould grope in the: 
Dark, and our wild Game, which acts a con- 
ſiderabla Part on the Thcatre of Nature, 
ſhould be tamiſhed, as the Awe it ſtands in 
of Man hinders. its feeding, but by Night. 
The fixed, Stars, which ghmmer ot them. 
ſelves, as we conjecture from their blazing 

and ſparkling, are, for aught I ſce, to the 


ſame Purpoſe: Wheretore, not to mention 


what paſles in the Bowels of the Earth, and. 
eſpecially toward the Poles, which ſeems. 
quite out of the Sun's Sphere of Activity, 
the many Effects of Man's Free- will and 
Liberty, which no one in his Wits will ſub- 
mit to ſidereal Government, Sc. This Hy- 
potheſis, with all its Calculations, and aſtro- 
nomical Obſervations can't account for one 
Part in a Million of that wondertully har- 
monious and uninterrupted Series, of what. 


we call, natural Cauſes and Efiects. 


(3.) But that the ridiculous Whimſies of 
Soothſay ing Aſtrology ſhould appear in their 
proper Light, and not be cpntounded with. 
the uſcful Diſcoveries of Aſtronomy, it. 
won't be amiſs to give a Sketch here of the 
Rules they go by in their Prognoſticks, and 


ſecret 
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ſecret Perquiſitions, to ſee if they are ſa 
very ſafe as to be depended upon in what 
they fancy to diſcloſe from the Cœleſtial 
Influence. The eaſier to comprehend them, 
let us ſuppoſe two Circles of very unequal 


Diameters, and the one within the other, 


ſo as to be hoth concentrick. Let us ſuppoſe 
the Sun in the Center. Let the wider, re- 
preſenting the Zodiac, be ſtrewed with 
Dots, to repreſent the fixed Stars, ſo called 
becauſe of their Situation, which is always 
the ſame with Regard to one another, 
whence they are diſtinguiſned from the 
rambling Planets, that at ſome Times with- 
draw, and at others approach each other, 
and are marked thus: ) Moon. & Mer- 
cury, YL Venus, © Sun, 6 Mars, V Jupi- 
ter, h Saturn. Let a fmall Globe, repre- 
ſenting he Earth, roll along, (in the Ca- 
pernican Syſtem) the innermoſt one, repre- 
ſenting the Magnus Orbis, ſo as that a Man 
placed on the next Point on't to the Sun 


would loſe the Sight of this every half 


Round. It is plain, that in Proportion to 
the Progreſs the Earth makes in the Mag- 
nus Orbis, the Sun, in ſteering the ſame 
Courſe, will ſeem to outſtrip the fixed Stars, 
which, as they are obſerved, when ranged 
into different Cluſters, or Conſtellations, to 

make 
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make twelve different Figures, are in the 
whole Circuit divided into twelve Signs, 
whereof one is ſuppoſed to be ran over by 
the Sun in every Month. 

The firſt is called Aries, ſrom the Figure 
of a Ram. The ſecond, Taurus, from that 
of a Bull. The third, Gemini, from that 
of two Twins. The fourth, Cancer, from 
that of a Craw-fiſh, The fifth, Leo, from 
that of a Lion, The ſixth, Virgo, from 
that of a Maiden. ' he ſeventh, Libra, 
from that of a Balance. The eighth, Scor- 
pius, from that of a Scorpion, The ninth, 
Sagittarius, from that of an Archer, The 
tenth, Caper, from that of a Goat. The 
eleventh, Aquarius, from that of a Water- 
bearer. The cwelfth, Piſces, from that of 
two Fiſhes. 

Theſe Signs are marked upon Globes, 
and aſtronomical Tables, by the following 
Characters: Y U RK Neem 
XK. Aries is put at the vernal Equinox, or 
Due-weſt Point, and the reſt follow in their 
Order towards the Eaſt, above the Hori- 
zon, The Sun is ſuppoſed to enter upon it 
the 2oth of March; fo that, reckoning thir- 
ty Days for its Paſſage through each Sign, 
it will be found to begin with Taurus the 
19th of April, with Gemini, the 20th of 

May, 
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May, with Cancer, the 21ſt of June, with 
Leo, the 22d of July, with Virgo, the 22d 
of Auguſt, with Lilra, the 23d of Septem- 
ber, with Scorpius, the 23d of October, with 
Sagittarius, the 22d of November, with 
Caper, the 21ſt of December, with Aqua- 
rius the 26th of January, and with Piſces, 
the 18th of February: So that in the Space 
of a Year it goes. through all the Signs, 
But what the Sun does in Appearance the 
reſt of the Planets do in Realicy, ſome in 
leſs, and ſome in a longer Time; the Aeon 
in about 30 Days, Mars in near two Years, 
Jupiter in near twelve, and Saturn in near 
thirty. 

(4.) Theſe Obſervations are neceſſary for 


tracing the Courſe of the Stars, chiefly in 


Order to diſcover our Longitude and Lati- 
tude, or how far we are Eaſt or Welt, 
North or South: But to expoſe how they 
are miſuſed and what Fooleries they are 
turned to, is what I am going upon. Firſt, 
The Aftrologers, to calculate Nativities 
eſpecially, draw two Circles every goth De- 
gree of the Equator, betwixt the Horizon 
and Meridian on both Sides, which, as hav- 
ing the ſame common Interſections with 
them, divide each Hemiſphere into ſix 
equal Parts, which they call Houſes or Ho- 

roſcopes, 
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roſcopes, whereof they call the firſt under 
the Horizon to the Eaſt, the 'Houle of 
Life, the next that of Riches, then that of 
Brethren, of Parents, of Children, of Health, 
of a Wife, of Death, of a Tourney, of an 
Office, of Friends, and of Foes, Secondly, 
They obſerve what Sign had occupied each 
Houle at that very j uncture of Time, when 
the Perſon came into the World ; likewiſe 
what Planets and principal fixed Stars had 
been in them. Thirdly, They conſider their 


different Apes. If the Planets are found 


to be one fourth or half the Zodiac, viz. 
three or ſix Houſes diſtant from one ano- 
ther, called by them quartile and oppoſite 
Aſpects, they reckon it very unlucky ; but 
on the contrary, very lucky, if they are but 
two or four Houſes aſunder, which Aſpects, 
they for the ſame Reaſon, call ſextile and 
trine ones. Saturn in Aries ſignifies a great 
deal of Miſchief; but in Taurus, it ſhews a 
Spend-thrift. Fourthbly, The very Appellati- 
ons, tho? known to be arbitrary, S. ix. u. 6. 
give Riſe to many Aſtrological Conjectures: 
Scorpius denotes Cruelty, Gemini, Harmony, 
Piſces, Fertility, Virgo, Sterility, Aries 
ſhews the Perſon hard-headed, Taurus, ſtiff- 

necked, &c, 
| (5.) Tho? 
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(5.) Tho? theſe wid Notions ſeem fo ſuf- 
ficiently ſelf-ridiculous, that it is aſtoniſhing 
how the antient Babylonians, Chaldeans, 
Arabians, Egyptians, Grecians, nay, and 
many in our enlightened Days, and poliſhed 
Countries, as Noſtradamus, Lilly, &c. could 
have given Ear to them; yet, that the II- 
luſion might appear more palpable, it is ne- 
ceſſary this Syſtem be taken to Pieces, and 
more minutely looked into. As the Chy- 
miſt muſt inveſtigate the Properties of our 
Simples before he can pretend to be acquaint- 
ed with the Compound, ſo the Aſtrologer, 
to proceed regularly, ſhould have given us 
the peculiar Virtue of each Star in particu- 
lar, before he had attempted to lay down 
their Efficacy, as operating in Conjunction 
one with another: But this he has never done; 
therefore, the foregoing Rules muſt be com- 
mentitious, even ſhould it be allowed, that 
they influence our Fortunes, Inclinations, 
and Paſſions, as a Doſe of Phyſick does our 
Conſtitutions : But how groundleſs the aſtro- 
logical Rules are, is ſhewn by making the 
Sun, whoſe Influence is beyond all Doubt, 
ſerve as a Rule for that of the Stars. Now 
the Aſtronomers obſerve, frft, that the Heat 
of the riſing Sun is very moderate, becauſe 
ſhooting obliquely into the Atmoſphere, it 

5 has 
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has a greater Depth on't to penetrate before 
it reaches us, and that, baring Clouds, it gra- 
dually increaſes until Noon, not only becauſe 
the more perpendicular the Sun, the thinner 
the Atmoſphere ;z but that the Heat not va- 
niſhing ſo abruptly, that of the preceding 
Hours ſtill remaining in ſome Degree, makes 
an Addition to that of the ſubſequent ones: 
Whence proceeds that it does not attain its 
full Intention until about one o' Clock, as 
the Dog - days are not at their full until ſome 
Time after the eſtival Solſtice. Secandly, That 
the- Power of the Sun, for the ſame Reaſon, 
increaſes or diminiſhes, according io its diffe- 
rent Declinations, Hence, to calculate both, 
they. firſt divide each Hemiſphere, from 
Eaſt to Weſt, into twelve Parts, of -fifteen 
Degrees each, which the Sun takes an Hour 
in croſſing ; and then from North to Seuth, 
on each Side the Equator, into twenty-four 
Parts, called Climates, gradually exceeding 
one another by half an Hour in the Length 
of the longeſt Day, which is of twelve 
Hours under the Line, and twenty-four un- 
der the Poles. 

(6.) Here the various Degrees of the Sun's 
Influence are thoroughly explained, meerly 
by the Nature of the Medium, the Man- 


ner it darts its Rays therein, its Diſtance or 


„ Proxinfifty : 
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Proximity : Why then ſhould the prerended 
Influence of the Stars not be reaſoned upon 
in the fame Manner? Houſes I own to be 
neceſſary for the Purpoſe; but not ſuch 
diſcretionary ones as the Aſtrologer chalks 
out. Why ſhould the Curves that bound 
them, mect in the Horizon rather than in 
the Poles? Why ſhould they cut the Equa- 
tor every thirtieth Degree, rather than the 
verticle Circle paſſing through the Points of 
Due-eaſt and Weſt? Why ſhould the 
_ "Houſes be but twelve? Why any Regard 
ſhould be had to thoſe of the oppoſite He- 
miſphere, whoſe Intercourſe is naturally in- 
tercepted by che intermediate Earth? And 
why ſhould they not be croſs divided, either 
by Parallels or great Circles drawn from 
Eaſt to Weſt? 

If the aſtrological Houſes be abſurd, the 
Aſpett of the Stars muſt be much more ſo. 
1 can't ſee any other Conſequence, than has 
been ſaid of the Sun's Influence, that can 


be drawn from their bare Situation, with 


Reſpeft to human Affairs. They cut in- 
deed different Figures when differently diſ- 
poſed; but I may as well ſay, the Decora- 
tions of a Cieling affect the new-born Child, 


as pretend to conclude his Frowardneſs or 


Meck- 


+ 
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Meekneſs from the ſeeming Crabbedneſs or 
Sereneneſs of the ſtarry Looks. 

(.)] I conceive there are two Things to 
be conſidered in an Aſpect. Firſt, The Po- 
ſition of the Stars with Regard to ug, and, 
ſecondly, their Situation with Reſpect to on- 
another ; but it is plain, that the Identity or 
Diverſity of either can never infer the 
Sameneſs or Difference of Paſſion, or Deſtiny. 
Not theſe of the firſt; for as every Degree 
of Longitude or Latitude, on the Face of 
the Earth, has its particular Houſes, as it 
has its Horizon, and that every Star in 
its diurnal Revolution changes Houſes, and 
conſequently its Situation with Regard 70 
us, every two Hours; it ſhould then fol- 
low, „irt, that the Child ſhould alter his 
Temper twelve Times a Day, and that 
during his Life, as there is no more Rea- 
fon why he ſhould be Star- beaten juſt com- 
ing into the World rather than afterwards, 
than there is why a Joint of Meat ſhould 
be more ſcorched when put to the Fire, than 
when it is half-roaſted : And, /econd!y, that 
Twins coming into the World at the ſame 
Time, during which the Stars keep the 
ſame Poſition with Regard to both, ſhould 
always be of one Genius, which Experience 
often contradicts, Gen. xxv. 24. With Re- 
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gard to the Order of the Planets betwixt 
themſelves, and with the fixed Stars; as 


they can never be brought to a perfect Equa - 


tion in their periodical Revolutions, or to 


hold the ſame Stations at any two Times in 


an Age, the Children born at different Times 


within that Compaſs, could nor ſhare the 


fame Fate; which muſt be quite erroneous, 
conſidering the prodigious Numbers, as 
well of different Ages as Nations, that fall 
by the Sword in one pitched Battle, and go 
to the Bottom in a Ship-wreck. In ſhort, 


as the Effect muſt vary in Proportion as the 


Cauſe changes, if the Ape were the Source 
of our Fate, no two Perſons, unleſs ſhot 
together into the World, could have it quite 
alike, nor the ſame Perſon quite the fame 
two Inſtants running. As the Planets and 
Stars, at leaſt within the ſame Houſes, 
which muſt make ſo much Difference, change 
their Stations both with Regard to us and 
themſelves, and that continually from the 
Beginning to the End of Times. It is true, 


the Sun is more burning in the Month of 


July, when it is in Leo, than when in 
Aquarius: But this is not owing to its being 
near the Star Canicula, whence the Canicu- 
lar Days derive their Name, but to the 
above-mentioned Reaſon of the Power of 
the Sun. (8.) Hence 
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(8.) Hence we may may infer the Imper- 
tinency of the ſaid Houſes, and Aſpects to- 
wards Almanack-making, or ſoretelling the 
Weather; for the ſame Reaſons prove, that 
they have as little Connection with this as 
with our Fortunes, and that our Baro- 
meters, Thermometers, painful Corns, In- 
ftin& of ſome Animals, Sc. ſhew the Preſ- 
ſure of the Air, its different Degrees of 
Warmth and Hazineſs, better than all this 
. Bombaſt, and trifling Stuff; a pale Moon 
forebodes indeed Rain, a ruddy one Wind, 
Sc. but this Affection, not of the Stars, 
but Air, we know ourſelves as well as the 
Aſtrologer. However, the pretended In- 
fluence of the Stars has given Riſe to Au- 
gury, or Remarks on the chirping and flying 
of Birds: To Phifjognomy, and Chiromancy, 
or Palmiſtry, or Explanation of a Man's 
Looks, or Lines of his Palm, to the Inter- 
pretation of Dreams, to Necromancy, or Art 
of raiſing Demons, to Geomancy, or that of 
interpreting ſome fortuitous Figures in the 
Grounds. of Coffee, or elſewhere, to Teleſ- 
mans, or Pieces of Metal, which, for having 
the Print of certain Stars, Birds, Serpents, or 
Emperors, ſtamped upon them, are believed 
to cure Diſeaſes, render People invulnerable, 
Sc. to the Climacterical Year, or every ſe 
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venth of a Man's Life, eſpecially the ſixty- 
third, which is pretended to be the moſt 
ominous of all; for all this Nonſenſe either 
is derived from the pretended Power of the 
influencing Stars, or attributed to'the Things 
themſelves in Imitation of the aſtrological 
Schemes. | | 

(9.) If the Aftrologer appeals to the 
Event, pretending it to be the beſt Proof 
of a prophetical Spirit, Picus of Mirandola 
aſſures us, that after an exact Scrutiny of a 
hundred and thirty Predictions, he found but 
ſeven that proved to be true. How often 
have Cæſar and Pompey been promiſed by 
the Chaldeans, that crowned with Glory 
and full of Years, they ſhould both die in 
their Beds? But ſuppoling all had happened 
as they had foretold ; as I have ſhewn it 
impoſſible to conjecture them from the Or- 
der of the Stars, the Aſtrologer's hitting ſo 
exactly muſt have been owing to Chance, 
his own great Share of Penetration, or 
Intelligence of the hidden Treafure, Death, 
Marriage, Conſpiracy, Murder, Robbery, 
ſtolen Goods, or other Things diſcloſed or 
foretold, and not to any Skill borrowed from 
the Stars: Theſe are theorical Methods of 
verifying them, beſides which, there are 
grattical ones, Dean Swift relates, =_ one 
4 ar- 
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Partridge, an Almanack- maker, having read 
in the Predictions of Bickerſtaff, an Aſtro- 
loger of thoſe Days, that he, { Partridge ) 
was to die on the 29th of June, at eleven 
o*'Clock at Night, was ſo ſtruck with the 
Fright of his imaginarily approaching End, 
that he ſoon ſickened and ſenſibly declined, 
until within a few Hours of the Time 
foretold, when he effectually expired. A 
Lady, ſtrongly hoping, but very impatient, 
for the hymeneal Smile, applies to the For- 
tune- teller for a Glimpſe of him, of whom 
ſhe is one Day to be the happy Bride; but 
the melancholick and unexpected Piece of 
News of her dying a Maid, or the Hor- 
ribleneſs of ſome Spectre, throws her into a 
deep Decay, which, by carrying her off 
the next Spring or Fall, cries up the Cheat 
for a true Prophet. 

(10.) Hence, as nothing is ſo idle as For- 
tune-telling, ſo Nobody more filly than he 
who credits it: For, if we ſuppoſe Good 
or Evil to be falſely forboded, either his 
vainly bouyed up Hopes will be ſadly diſ- 
appointed, or a pannick Terror will to no 
Purpoſe alarm his inward. Quiet: And if 
they happen exactly as they are foretold, 
his irkſome Longing for the Good will di- 
miniſh the Sweets of its Enjoy ment when 
| Pre- 
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preſent, or the Apprehenſion of the Evil 
will make him unhappy before his Time. 
I know Lunacy is aſcribed to the Moon, that 
a Man's Temper is pretended to ſhine in 
his Features, Cc. but I fancy theſe very 
Remarks, beſides that they don't proceed 
from any Simmetry of the Stars, will be as 
liable to Miſtakes as the reſt. | 


— — 
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SECTION XVI. 
of ATOM S. 


(1.) T HU'S far all the Pretenders to 
1 any found Method of philo- 
fophifing agree, they do Juſtice to their 
own Species, they ſhake off the Iron and 
fatal Yoke of Conſtellations: But, alas! 
the free-thinking Part of them put the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs, if poſſible, into worſe 
Hands: They hammer out Syſtems touch- 
ing Atoms, which, however obſcure and 


ſelf-abſurd, don't want Admirers, in the 


free - thinking Way. That of Democritus, 
Epicurus, and their Followers is the Heighth 
of Impertinency, which a few- Similes will 
evidence. One of our Belles, ſtruck with 
the Elegancy of ſome faſhionable Viſitor's 


Attire, can't forbear aſking, who is her 


Maatua- 
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Mantua and Tete-maker, Milliner, Hair- 
cutter, Jeweller, Se. A dainty-mouthed 
Man, upon ſcenting but ſlightly to a high- 
flavoured or hogoed Ragoo, won't heſi- 
tate to aver, that it is of the toſſing up 
of ſome excellent French Cook. A Navi- 
gator, drove by Streſs of Weather or other- 
wile, into a deſert Ifland, upon finding a 
ſingle Figure, of a human or other Shape, 
will immediately conclude ſome of the ra- 
tional Kind had inhabited it : To aſcribe 
therefore, with theſe Dotards, the Marvels 
of Nature, than which nothing can be more 
ſurpriſing, to an unintelligent Being, to 
blind Chance, to the fortuitous Concurrence 
of Atoms, is like attributing the regular Fi- 
gures of our variagated Callicoes, Embroi- 
deries, &fc. to a Manufacture of blind Men, 
or the carrying the ſame Caſt twelve Times 
running at Dice, to meer Hazard, and not 
to their being cogged or loaded. | 
This Argument ftrikes ſo Home, that 
Democritus was conſtrained to animate his 
Atoms, and indue them with Thought, 
Perfpicacity, Liberty, and other Endow- 
ments anſwerable to the ſurpriſing Regula- 
rity of the Univerſe. 
But he ought to have conſidered, that we 
find no Signs of Life in the Body of _ 
at 
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that Maſter-piece of all compounding Atoms, 
What can be a greater Abſurdity than to 
gratify the Ingredient with what we find 
no Remains of in the Compoſition? If our 
Simples did not retain their original Qua- 
lities, tempered at leaft in the galenical Pre- 
ation, Chymiſtry - would be a poor 
Tinea Beſides, is it reaſonable to believe, 
that what had hewed itſelf artificially enough 
to frame this World with all its Beauties, 
mould ever ſince be motionleſe, and utterly 
in a State of Inaction? Which unavoidably 
muſt be the Cafe; for who is the Man that 
has ever ſeen ſo much as a Joint-ſtool made 
at a Venture, without the Interpoſition of 
the human Species ? In ſome Countries there 
are, indeed, whole Towns overwhelmed 
with flying Sands; the Pyramids of Egypt, 
of about ſeven hundred Feet high, are con- 
fiderably funk in them. Such Effects as 
theſe are the only we could have ever learned 
of Atoms, either from Reaſon or Experi- 
ence, where there appears no other Art than 
the heaping of one Thing upon another. 
(2.) I know the Epicurean pretends Hea- 
ven and Earth, with all their Ornaments, 
Gen. ii. 1. were framed after the ſame caſual 
Manner; and that, as a Parcel of Rabbets 
burrow in the ſaid Sands, without their hav- 


ing 
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ing ever been intended for a Warren, ſo 
Man benefits of them, tho* never defigned 
for his Uſe. But ſuppoſing I ſhould allow 
that the World has not been made for Man, 
and that, like the ſaid Rabbets, he only 
makes it anſwer his Ends; ſure he can't 
pretend that a Fabrick, where ſo much Art 
appears, muſt therefore be a meer Work of 
Chance. A Wig was never intended to 
wipe my Shoes: Muſt it therefore be the 
Work of Chance, becauſe the Shoe-black 
employs it for that Purpoſe? 

(3.) But the Epicurean, to level this Dif- 
ficulty, pretends that even what we call Art 
is alſo owing to Chance Medley. There is 
nothing, ſays he, in that great Variety of 
ſtriking Beauties Art, as well as Nature, 
abounds in but a different Workmanſhip of 
the Parts of Matter, or (which comes to one) 
Diſpoſition, and Combination of Atoms. It 
is amazing, in how many Shapes but a few 
Things can be linked together: Four Cyphers 
in Arithmetick, for Example, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
will make out ſixty different Numbers, as 
may be ſeen here: 
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I2 31/123 213 
1332132 231 
14|34|124/214 


31241201234 2134031244123 
321|421]1243|21433142|4132 
314/413]1324/2314[3214[4213 
 211411142!241] 34114 31134212341 324114231 
23/42/134/234|324/423|1432|2413|3412/4312 

_-24143[143|243/3421432[1423|2431]3421[4321 

If four Figures are ſuſceptible of all theſe 
Combinations, how many more would 
the nine Digits make, or all the Atoms, 
that are infinitely more numerous ? Now as 
the Nature of Atoms is, to be always in 
ſome Kind of Motion, all their poſſible 
Combinations mult one Time or other come 
up, as all the poſſible Caſts upon the Dice, 
muſt happen ſooner or later, by their being 
only ſhook in a Hat, without any other 
Art. 5 

I freely own that the greateſt Variety we 
find in Nature, as well as Art, may be ea- 
fily conceived to be owing meerly to the 
different Diſpoſitions of the Atoms or Parts 
of Matter, and theſe Diſpoſitions to pro- 
ceed purely from their Motion; nay, to 
make ſhort Work with the Epicurean, I 
grant beſides, that Motion is eſſentially in- 
cluded in the Nature of Atoms. 

But I can't ſtill comprehend how their tu- 
multuous Jumbling can account for the 
Manner Nature is ſo regular in her Opera- 


tions, 
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tions. I am, for Example, at a Loſs to 
know why we ſhould not have heard of 
Mountains to have been ſometimes removed 
by this Means, of a Rock to have grown, 

. of a Mare to have brought forth a Chick, 
of a Watch to have been made by toſſing 
ſome Gold-duſt, with the Fileings of Steel, 
Braſs, Sc. together in a Box, Cr. As all 
the Caſts on the Dice have pretty nigh an 
equal Chance of being brought every Time 
they are thrown: So that this Syſtem is 
equally incapable of unriddling the Pro- 
ductions of Art as it is thoſe of Nature, 
unleſs the Induſtry of Man be aſſigned to 
conduct the former, and a ſuperior Provi- 
dence to overſee the latter. 

The Epicurean, indeed, pretends that 
even Man's Induſtry, Free-will, &c. de- 
2 upon the Clinamen, or Inclination and 
Equilibrium of the Atoms, which is ſuch a 
Piece of Abſurdity, as not to merit Refuta- 
don. | 

(4.) However, Des Cartes and others 
have ſpun it to a very great Nicety : It is 
the Grounds of our experimental Philoſo 
phy. They pretend to account for the 
different Modifications and moſt abſtruſe | 
Properties of all material Subſtances, by 
Means of variouſly ſhaped, and perpetually 
| T winding 
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winding Atoms. There ſeems nothing 
myſterious to them either in the Conception, 
Formation, or Birth of the Infant-world, 
in the Progreſs of its Nonage and Manhood, 
in the Decadency of its drooping, or in 
bringing its Career to a Period; but there 
is a wide Difference betwixt theſe two Sets 
of Atomiſts. The Antients, after animat- 
ing their Atoms, were at a Loſs to know 
whence they ſprung, and when to fix the 
the Epoc of their firſt appearing : In this 
Puzzling they bethought themſelves of an 
Expedient, which, without the Aſcendant 
they had gained over People's Minds, would 
have rather embroiled than reſolved the 
Difficulty; for to make them, as they did, 
independent and Self- productive without 
Date, and eternal, is clinching the Flagrancy 
of their Nonſenſe, as will appear hereafter. 
But the Moderns bring their Reflections 
to bear fo as to ſtand the common Teſts of 
Chriſtianity, they keep invariably to our Hi- 
ſtory of the Creation, and only pretend to 
give a Detail of what the Genes lumps, 
In the Beginning, ſay they, God filled this 
immenſe Void where the World ſtands, with 
a moſt denſe Cloud of Corpuſcules or little 
Bodies, ſuch as we ſee floating to and fro 
in the Air of a Sun-ſhining Day, which we 


call 
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call Atoms. Then he impreſſed ſuch a 
Weight or Force upon it as put them into a 
ſpeedy. Motion, which ſoon divided that 
Maſs into ſeparate Whirlpools, fuch as we 
obſerve in-Caſcades, rapid Rivers and Whirl- 
winds. Whatever their orginal Figure might 
have been, the Swiftneſs of their Revolution 
and their continual Friction muſt have made 
them turn out-of various Shapes. 

(5.) Firſt, Some proved Cuhick, Oblong, 
or ſo irregular and wry-faſhioned, as to 
grapple and graſp each other in ſuch Cluſ- 
ters, as gradually formed our Earth, and 
that in the Center of the Vortex, whither, 
as where the Motion is more gentle, we find 
all ſolid Bodies do naturally tend, which 
they call the third Element or Principle. Se- 
condly, others having had all their Angles 
and Briſtles knocked off in the Fray, be- 
came quite globular, and conſequently, as 
more apt to Motion, make the Conſtituents 
of our Fluids, and are called the ſecond 
Element. Thirdly, This could not be per- 
formed without grinding ſome Particles to 
ſuch a Fineneſs as to raiſe a moſt furious 
but inſenſible Duſt, which they call the f/ 
Element, and circulates in that Space, be- 
ewixt the Body of the Earth and the remoteſt 
Bounds of its Atmoſphere, and, as more 


T2. 2 ſubtle, 
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ſubtle, pervades or penetrates the impercep- 
tible Vacuities of our very leſs porous Bodies, 
and this, amongſt the reſt of its Properties, 
is ſaid to be the Source of our Fires, Me- 
teors, or Ethereal Appearances, &c. the 
Formation of the Planets and Stars is ac- 
counted for much after the fame Manner, 
This may be ſomewhat exemplified in the 
churning of Cream, or boiling of ſkimmed 
Milk, which are done by Celerity of Mo- 


tion, where the Butter and Curds repreſent 


the third Element, the Whey and Butter- 
milk the ſecond, and the Steam the firſt. 
Which ſhews how groſsly a late Writer 
miſtakes in his Diſſertation on the Moſaical 
Creation, page 321. who pretends that three 
hundred Millions of different Kinds of Atoms 
may be as well admitted as this treble Di- 
viſion, 


(6.) This Scheme has been chiefly calcu- 


lated for fixing a Syſtem to account for the 


} 


various Motions of the Cceleſtial Bodies, 
which has been attempted after two remark- 
ably different Ways. The Antients with 
Ptolomy, led by Appearances, fixed the 
Earth immoveably in the Center of the 
main Gulph of the World, and made the 


vaulted ſtarry Sky turn about it as a Wheel 


does round the Axle-tree : But this inex- 
- | preſ- 
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reſſible ny of the Heavens from 
Faſt to Welt is induſtriouſly ſpared by Co- 
pernicus and his Followers, who, by plac- 
ing the Sun in the Center, and only making 
the Earth, like a ſpitted Pig before the Fire, 
whirl from Weſt to Eaſt about its own Axis, 
explain the whole Affair in a far more com- 
pendious Manner, I don't pretend, how- 
ever, that the Simplicity of this Syſtem will 
make it inconteſtably true, it 1s at beſt but 
hypothetical ; provided it anſwers the End, 
the Reality on't is very immaterial, If a 
Pill moves the chronical Diſorder, it is no 
Matter what the Compoſition is. The Ar- 
guments, indeed, that are brought againſt 
it, in my Opinion, are for the moſt Part 
but mere Puerilities, and only betray thoſe 
that form them to be but little converſant in 
Mathematicks, Criticks, or other polite 
Sciences. 

(7.) What will it avail them to alledge 
the Teſtimony of our Senſes that ſeem to 
declare the Sun to move, and the Earth to 
ſtand ſtill? For this Proof is very precari- 
ous: A ſmooth Sea, and a freſh Gale of 
Wind, will make the Shore appear moving; 
backward to thoſe that are oard a Ship, 
under Sail: It is true, this Miſtake is diſ- 
covered by making another ſteer a contrary 
7 "0 j Courlc, 
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Courſe, to whoſe Crew the ſame Shore will 
appear to move the contrary Way: As it 
can't therefore have two contrary Motions 
at a Time, we may well conclude it muſt 
be the Ships that really move, and the 
Shore only apparently : Wherefore, the Sun 
may poſſibly move only in Appearance, 
tho', becauſe of its vaſt Diſtance, there is 
no Means of undeceiving us with Regard to 
the Reality of its Motion. If, indeed, wer 
could compare Notes with the Inhabitants of 
the Planets (ſuppoſing the Sun to riſe and ſet 
with them as it does with us) and found 
that the Part of the Firmament that an- 
ſwers our Eaſt is their Weſt, and contrary- 
' wiſe : So that a Man planted there with his 
Face towards the Northern Pole, could aſ- 
ſure us, that the Sun riſes to his Left, and 
ſets to his Right : Then as nothing can have 
contrary Motions, we could conclude, that 
the Sun ſtands ftill, which is the only Me- 
thod I know of demonſtratively terminat- 
ing this Diſpute; for as all the Planets and 
Stars appear ſteering the ſame Courſe to us, 
we can no more gueſs whether they move, 
or the Earth, than the Crew of a ſingle 
Ship can determine whether it be the Veſſel 
or Shore that 1s in Motion. 


(8.) It 


— 
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(8.) It is to as little Purpoſe to bring this 
Syſtem to the Touch of the Scriptures, ac- 
cording to their literal Interpretation, how- 
ever ſhocking otherwiſe to common Senle, 
and the moſt avowed Truths. An Alle- 
gory is as familiar to the holy Spirit as a 
Propriety, and a meer Appearance often- 
times as a Reality, It is ſaid, Gen. i. 11, 
Let the Earth bring forth Graſs: Item, 
Exod. xv. 5. They deſcended into the Bottom 
as a Stone: Muſt we therefore attribute Ac- 
tion and Life to our moſt paſſive and inani- 
mate Things? We read, Gen. i. 16. That 
God made the Moon ta rule the Night. 
Item, Eccluſ. xxvii. 12, Mention is made of 
its Phaſes or Changes: Yet all this is but 
in Appearance, for in Reality, it rules the 
Day as well as Night, and always has an 
equal Diſk lighted by the Sun, tho' not 
apparent to us: Why therefore ſhould the 
Sun not be made really immoveable in the 
Center, and the Earth whirling about it, 
tho* Mention ſeems to be made of quite the 
Reverſe in Scripture, Gen. xv. 12. 17. Sc. 

(9.) It is ſtrange how the above-mention- 
ed Writer could avail himſelf, p. 376. with 
the Abſurdity of this Syſtem, on. Pretence 
that it makes us turn topſy-turvy, Heels over 
Head, and Head over Heels, at the Kate of 


a thous 
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a thouſand Miles an Hour; whereas the ſame 
Inconvenience will attend either Hypothe- 
ſis. Who does not ſee that the Attitude 
of our Antipodes, compared to us, is in- 
verted? That the Waters which naturally 
glide downwards remain conſtantly glued to 
the Surface of oppoſite Hemiſpheres, Cc? 
So that whatever Suppoſition we make, the 
topſy- turvy will be ſtill a Myſtery, unleſs 
it be conſidered that there is no ſuch Thing 
as an verſion, whilſt we keep the ſame Po- 


fition comparatively to the Center of the 
Earth, which is the Caſe in either Hypo- 


theſis ; for let us whirligig ever ſo often, the 
Soles of our Feet conſtantly look towards 
it. It ſeems ſtill more ſtrange he did not 
foreſee this Argument combats the Motion 
of the Sun more than that of the Earth; 
for is it not plain, that the Swiftneſs of 
24000 Miles a Day is more reconcileable 
to common Senſe than that of 460000000, 
which the Sun muſt make in that Time, 
ſuppoſing with himſelf, p. 37. that the 
Magnus Orbis the Earth deſcribes in a Year 
is bo000000 Leagues or 120000000 Miles, 
in Diameter. The «nanſwerable Reflection 
he borrows, p. 382. from his /earned, or 


rather geographically Weather- wiſe Friend, 


in my Opinion, does Honour to neither. 
d n It 


% 
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It pretends this Syſtem is inſufficient to ac 
count for the Intemperature of the Tarta- 
rean Air, compared to the Mildneſs of the 
Engliſh Climate, both being in the ſame 
Latitude; whereas it is evident, that, whe- 
ther the Earth turns before the Sun, or the 
Sun turns about the Earth, it is the ſame 
Thing with Regard to the Degree of Heat 
it affords us. He muſt be but a Dabbler at 
Cookery, who does not know that ſome 
Parts of a Joint of Meat, tho? at the-ſame 
Diſtance from the Fire, are more ſuſceptible 
of the Heat than others. Is there no other 
Method of accounting why one Summer is 
hot and another cold, than that the Sun's 
Declination is greater, or that the Earth 
moves further to the South in ſome Years 
than others??? | 
(10.) The Imagination of ſome is ſo 
ſtrong, that, ſuppoſing the Earth to move, 
they fancy we could not keep upon our 
Legs, but muſt tumble down like one who 
ſtands on the End of a Carpet, when ſud- 
denly pulled away from under his Feet. 
Our Houſes, for the ſame Reaſon, ſhould 
come down, and the Birds, let them remain 
but never ſo little ſuſpending in the Air, 
ſhould lofe their Neſts, which would then 
ſteal away with the Earth from them, v 
y the 
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the Man that runs briſkly avoids the Brick 
falling from the Top of a Houſe; Theſe 
Abfurdities, with many others of the fame 
Nature, the Patrons of this Syſtem do evade, 
by ſimply ſuppoſing the whole Bulk of the 
Atmoſphere to keep Pace with the Earth in 
its Rollings ; for then their Motion would 
make no more Alteration, than if they had 
both ſtood ſtill, as we can make no Diffe- 
rence in playing at Shuttle-cock betwixt one 
of our Rooms, and the Cabbin of a Ship 
under Sail, provided ſhe does not roll. 
(11.) But this Digreſſion is ſomewhat 
foreign to my Purpoſe; all I would inſi- 


nuate here is, how our modern Schemiſts 


give God his Due, inafmuch as they aſcribe 
the Formation and Motion of Atoms to him, 
and ſupply their pretended Soul by the com- 
mon Laws of Motion, to which latter Point 
I can't thoroughly ſubſcribe. Motion doubt- 
leſs has its Laws ſo regular and well ce- 
mented, that on ſundry Occafions they un- 
riddle many Secrets; but as they are inſuffi- 
cient to account for the original Impulſion 
of the Atoms, ſo I find many of their ſecon- 
dary Motions beyond their Reach. Firſt, 
I can eaſily conceive how any Thing faſtened 
to another muſt partake of all its Motions, 
but that the fvid Air, without any vilible 

Tie, 


i 
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Tie, ſhould be clung to the ſolid Earth, fo 
as to keep Pace with it in its rapid Revolu- 
tions, can't be owing to any Laws of Motion 
yet diſcovered. Secondly," can well con- 
ceive, how by the magnetick Suction of the 
Earth, or Preſſure of the ambient Air, or 
firſt Element, what we call heavy Bodies are 
forcibly drove towards the Center of the 
Gulph; but that this could be ſo regular 
and uninterrupted for ſo many Ages, ſeems 
to ſurpaſs the ordinary Laws of Motion. 
Thirdly, I can't ſee which of theſe Laws 
can account for the complicate d(not contra- 
ry, as the ſame Writer, p. 386, would have 
it) Motion of the Earth from Weſt to 


Eaſt, and at the ſame Time either North- 


wards or Southwards. I can eaſily conceive, 
a Screw to have theſe two ſimultaneous Mo- 
tions; it moves round, but without an 

Progreſſion Sideways, on« its Surface, and 
forwards on its own Axis; but how this 
cylindrical Worm could retire and move 
backwards, and conſequently how the Earth 
could turn round with its Axis perpendicu- 
cular to the Equator, and at the fame Time 
croſs it backwards and forwards, and ſtill 
remain in the Ecliptick, that makes an 
Angle of twenty odd Degrees with it, with- 
out ſome preternatural Pilot, is, I muſt own, 


be- 


— > 
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beyond my Reach of Comprehenſion. But 
to make the Difficulty more intelligible, 
I ſhall make uſe of a familiar Example : 
Let a right Line be traced upon a Bowling- 
green to repreſent the Equator : Let a Curve 
one be drawn ſo as to make an Angle of 


twenty-three Degrees and thirty Minutes 


with the former, which is the greateſt Obli- 
quity of the Ecliptick that this Line repre- 
ſents. The two Interſections will ſtand for the 
Equinoctial Points, and the remoteſt Part 
of the crooked from the ſtreight Line, for 
the Solſticial: Let one of our Rolling- 
ſtones, repreſenting the Earth, be placed at 
one of the angular Points, ſo as to be per- 

ndicular to the ſtreight Line. Now what 


I am at a Loſs for is, how it can be ſo con- 


rived, as that in rolling along to the other 
Angle, it ſhall conſtantly have its Center 
on the crooked Line, and at the ſame Time 
preſerve its Paralleliſm, or perpendicular 
Situation, with Regard to the ſtreight one, 
and that according to the natural Courſe of 


Motion, without any intervening Machi- 


nery ? 

(12.) Fourthly, the Circumference of the 
Magnus Orbis is, as has been already ob- 
ſerved by its Diameter, 360000000 Miles 
in Length: That of the terreſtrial Equator 

IS 
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is computed but at 24000, which Number 
multiplied by 365 gives 8760000, the Pro- 
greſs the Earth makes in a Year : But this 
is not above the 41ſt Part of the former: 
How then can it be pretended that, accord - 
ing to the Laws of Motion, the Earth makes 
the Tour of the Magnus Orbis every Year ? 
Let us ſuppoſe a Wheel to be but three 
Yards round; how can we imagine that, 


without the Concurrence of ſome Art, it 


will, in rolling but ten Times about its 
Axis, make 1230 Yards, one and - forty 
Times the Number it ſhould naturally run 

in that Time. | 
But ſuppoſing that, to avoid this Abſur- 
dity, I ſhould give up the Magnus Orbis 
and, to explain our Phænomenas, barely 
make the Earth, like a Cork-ſcrew, move 
Southwards and Northwards, in turning be- 
fore the Sun, as a Joint of Meat does before 
the Fire, which is ſtill a more ſimple, and 
could perhaps be made a very tenable Sy- 
ſtem; firſt, By granting the fixed Stars, 
beſides the apparent common diurnal one, 
a peculiar and real yearly Revolution from 
Eaſt to Weſt, by which Means the Sun 
would appear to go through all the Signs z 
- fecondly, By allowing Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, (Venus and Mercury being only Sa- 
U tellites 
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tellites of the Sun, as the Moon is that of 
the Earth) a more gentle one the ſame 


Way, (but ſlantingly according to the Order 
of the Signs) to make them perform their 
different Periods from Weſt to Eaſt in the 
Zodiac; for then they would ſcem moving 
Eaſtwards to us in Proportion as they would 
be out- ſtript by the Signs ſteering Weſt- 
wards. (As to the Parallax it would be the 
ſame here as in the Caſe of the Magnus Orbis) 
even this to and fro Motion of the Earth, 
1 ſay, would not be ſtill natural. 
Inſtead of the above Curve, let the ſecond 
Line drawn on the Bowling-green be a 
ſtreight one cutting the former at right 
Angles, to repreſent . the Meridian, on 
which we reckon the Declinations : Let the 
Rolling-Stone be cockled and ſtretched 
length · wiſe upon it, but ſo confined on both 
Sides, that, in rolling, it can decline nei- 
ther to the Right or Left. I can very well 
conceive how it will ſteal its Way croſs the 
Equator, but can't imagine what Law of 
Motion can bring it back again, unleſs 
rolled contrary-wile. 
 (13.) Laſtly, To return to the favourite 
Magus Orbis, what natural Law of Mo- 
tion can explain how the Moon (the Sa- 
tellites of Jupiter and Saturn ſuffer the ſame 
Difficulty) 
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Difficulty) to perform its Monthly Rota- : 


tions, ſo regularly follows the Earth, in flou- 
riſhing round about it, and that without 
any ſenſible Connection betwixt both? Sup- 
' polirg I draw a large Ring on a Bowling- 
green, to repreſent the Magnus Orbis, and 
that a Man repreſenting the Earth, very 
ſlowly makes the Tour on't, by turning 
round as Children do to make their Heads 
ſwim; I fancy it will be found as much 
as Art can do to make another Man, re- 
preſenting the Moon, turn twelve Times 
about the former, whilſt he is making the 
Circuit, and keep a regular Diſtance with 
him all the Time. 

(14.) Hitherto I have aboured in over- 
throwing all thoſe Deities the Wiſe-man 
mentions, Viſd. xin. 2. but the Atheiſt will 
perhaps tell me, the Arguments made Uſe 
of are only negative, and prove at the moſt 
that we can't tell how Man, the Caleftial 
Orbs, and Atoms, diſcharge all the Functions 
of Nature, which in Fact does not hinder them 
to be their only Sources, as our Ignorance 
of the Manner how the Thing 1s perform- 
ed is no Exception to its Reality. P. 1. X. 

The Atheiſt would be well entitled to 
make this Objection, had he firſt brought 


a poſitive and evident Proof that either of 
U 2 theſe 
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theſe or all three together are the indiſpenſible 
Origins of Nature, which I muſt own, all 
I have ſaid could not invalidate ; But has he 
ever done this? Don't all his Endeavours 
tend to bring them into Play meerly upon 
a Suppoſition of their being adequate to its 


Operations? Which he could never poſitivly 


verify. He may indeed retort the Argu- 
ment, and ſay, I have myſelf been deficient 
in this very Point, as I have only laboured 
to enervate his Suppoſition without making 
Uſe of any other poſitive and evident Proof: 
W herefore, to obviate this, I muſt take 
another Method to eſtabliſh the indiſpen- 
ſible Neceſſity of a ſupreme Being, and un- 
doubted Right of the Claim he lays to this 
Superintendency, by ſubjoining the four fol- 
lowing Arguments. 


— 


SECTION XVII 
The FIR Sr ARGUMENT. 


(1.) T ET me aſk the Atheiſt, How came 
| the firſt Thing that ever was, to be? 
It could not have been produced by itſelf ; 
for that would be making it at the ſame 
Time its own Cauſe and Effect, before and 
after itſelf, which is a Self. contradiction. 


IT 
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It could not have been produced by another; 
for we ſuppoſe, it the firſt, which in that 
Caſe could not be, as the Producer muſt ne- 
ceſſarily go( before the produced; therefore 
it muſt have been «nproeduced, and this is. 
what we chiefly mean by a ſupreme Being. 
This Dilemma puts the Atheiſt to his 
laſt Shifts, his beſt grounded Reply is but 

a meer Evaſion, intended rather to perplex, 
than ſet Things in their proper Light. He is 
ſo obſtinately bent againſt the Deity, that he 
had rather renounce both. Reaſon and com- 
mon Senſe than ſurrender. He tells us, for 
Example, that the firſt Man that ever was, 
and perhaps the laſt that ever will be, are 
meer Chimeras, deviſed by ſome Impoſtors, 
with an Intent to bereave us of that Quiet, 
which is inconſiſtent. with the Awfulneſs of 
a ſupreme Being. What needs, ſays he, 
circumſcribing our Chronological Tables, 
Trees of Life, Sc? Tho? our moſt withen- 
tick Monuments and Traditions don't ſup- 
ply us with ſufficient Memoirs to trace them 
upwards of betwixt five and fix. thouſand 
Years: Yet, that is no Reaſon, why in 
Reality they ſhould not be without a Begin- 
ning. It is true, ſays he, this Hypotheſis. 
will engage us in an inextricable Labyrinth. 
of a bottomleſs Eternity, where we ſhall. 
U 3 neither 
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neither ſee, feel, hear, or underſtand: All 
the Light we have is to the Moſaical Crea- 


tion, beyond which we can't ſee a Jot: But 


the Suppoſition of there being a God will 
be attended. with the ſame Inconveniency. 
For whence ſhall we make him deſcend ? 
If we doom him to the Abyſs of an end- 
leſs Eternity, which by the Argument muſt 
unavoidably be done, we ſhall alſo loſe our- 
ſelves in the Search of his noble Stem: Why 
then an Infinity of produced Beings ſhould 
they not ſufficiently anſwer our Purpoſe 
without the Aid of an unproduced one ? 
(2.) I can't ſee how a Peek to the Deity 
could be carried greater Lengths, nor 
how a capricious Infatuation could be better 
diſcerned than from ſ:ch wrong Steps : To 
me they appear the moſt convincing Proofs 
that the Atheiſt muſt be either a Trifler, an 
Idiot, or Deſperado: Our antient Sophiſters, 
prideing themſelves upon puzzling the Diſ- 
putants, and toſſing them from Poſt to 


Pillar, uſed all the eluſory and unfair Arts 


they could invent, to ſend thoſe, that hong 
fide ſought after Truth, in Queſt of Phan- 
roms, of which Spirit of Chicane this Me- 
thod of the Atheiſt perfectly favours, What 
ſhould we think of a Perſon, who, being 
aſked, what his Religion is? would anſwer, 
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it is that of his Landlord, and being urged 
to tell, what that of his Landlord is? would 
anſwer, it is that of his Parſon, and being 
ſtill aſked, what. that of his Parſon is? 
would anſwer, it is mine. How could we 
better ſtile him than a Quibbler? And yet 
this is the Tenor of the Atheiſt's Reply, with 

this only Difference, that this is a rectilineal 
- Quirk, but that a ſpherical or circular one; 
for they both agree as to this, that neither 
has Top or Bottom, Beginning or End. I 
muſt own, that the Hypotheſis of there 
being a God will leave us as much in the 
Dark, with Regard to his unſearchable 
Race, as we are at a Loſs to trace out the 
Extreams of this pretended boundleſs Chain 
of produced Beings ; an Infinity of what 
Kind ſoever, whether permanent or ſuc- 
ceſſive is a Chaos of Obſcurity : But this 
is not the main Difficulty z the Incomprehen- 
ſibleneſs or Infiniteneſs of a Thing is no Ex- 
ception to its Exiſtence, P. u. X. I allow 
therefore, an eternal, however incomprehen- 
ſible, Being, provided it be unproduced: For the 
Streſs of the Argument lays on the Impoſſi- 
bility of the Eternity of one, or any Num- 
ber of produced Beings: For make them 
precede each other as long as you pleaſe, as 
they are all ſeparately proauced, which ne- 


ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily implies a Producer, the ſame Que- 
ry will run ſtill with Regard to all and: 
every one of them, to wit, how they came: 
to be? which gan never be anſwered with. 
Satisfaction, unleſs we ſtop at ſome firſt 
unpraduced Cauſe, with Regard to which, 
no ſuch Queſtion can be aſked, as it ex- 
cludes all Manner of Affinity upwards. 
| Who does not {ce how nonſenſical it would 
be to aſk, How came an unproduced Thing 10 
be produced ? 
_ (3:) The Atheiſt may poſlibly anſwer, 
that tho? they are ſeparately produced, ſtill, 
the whole Chain may collectively counter- 
_ vail an unproduced Being; but beſides that 
this does not prove its Poſſibility, the only: 
Thing in Queſtion, it is as much as to. 
ſay, that an infinite Number of Zeros. may 
be equivalent to one ſignificant Figure, or 
as many blind Men to an Argus. It is true, 
a Victory, for Example, is only attributed 
to the Army collectively; but the Particu- 
lars muſt have had a Hand in it: Now 
what Share could all the produced Beings 
that ever were, have towards making up, 
an unproduced one? | 
(4.) The Atheiſt may ſtill object, that it 
is very poſſible there may be a Succeſſion 
of Men, for Example, deſcending one from. 


another 
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another without ever coming, to the laßt; 
therefore, it is poſſible they could have pre- 
ceded each other without there ever having 
been a firſt. © 
Tho? theſe two Caſes ſeem to be pretty 
parallel, yet there is a wide Difference, 
which I make out thus: It is poſſible a 
Thing may always be what it once is; now 
what is to come is at preſent without a Be- 
ing; therefore, it is poſſible it could be for 
ever without it, and remain in a State of 
meer Futurity; and conſequently a Succeſ- 
fion of Things following each other, with- 
out ever coming to the /aft, is a poſſible 
Suppoſition. But Things paſt have once 
had a Beivg ; therefore they could all be 
ſtill in Being, as we ſee three or four Gene- 
rations generally are; but it can't be denied 
that in this ſuppoſed huge Collection there 
ſhould be a „rt Parent, as we ſee a Head 
or Chief of our moſt numerous Families: 
Therefore it muſt have been the ſame as 
Matters have ſtood; for as to this, there 
ſeems no Difference betwixt a Stage, where 
the Scene is often ſhifted, and that where all 
the Actors appear together, The Difficul- 
ty that would attend the ſingling out in 
ſuch a Croud the individual Perſon that had 
given it Birth, would indeed prove it inde- 
| finite, 
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finite, but not infinite; therefore in pro- 
duced* Beings a firſt muſt neceſſarily have 
been, tho* we could never come to the 


| Knowledge on't, and tho' there never ſhould 
be a /aft. 


(5.) But to conclude the Argument, let us 


grant this infinite Train as poſſible, as I have 


ſhewn it ſelf- contradictory, what real Ad- 
vantage can accrue thereby to the Atheiſt ? 
Thoſe that abet a Deity, don't ſeek with 
ſuch Earneſtneſs for one of the Nature of 
our female Tortoiſes, who abandon their 
Eggs, when laid, to be hatched by the Sun : 
An Omnipotence is not more neceſſary to 
give Things Birth, than ſome providential 
Care is to preſerve and help them out in 


their Operations: I have pointed out feveral 


Effects which can't be matched with proper 


_ Cauſes within the Capaciouſneſs of Nature ; 


I have ſhewn that neither the Stars, Planets, 
Men, or Atoms, are ſufficient to anſwer 
this Purpoſe: So that had it been poſ- 
ſible for Things to produce themſelves, or 
run on upwards without a Beginning, we 
ſhould be ſtill at a Loſs without a Deity, 
what to aſcribe the greateſt Part of our 

Phænomenas to. 
The Atheiſt may perhaps pretend to ſay, 
that tho the preſent reigning Beings are 
in- 
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inſufficient, yet the Heap of the n 
ones may, peradventure, influence our fre 


Productions: But it muſt be conſidered that | 


as each Thing had been inſufficient in its 
own Time, it muſt be much more ſo in 
Aſter- ages. It is true, a common Saying 
prevails that makes the Spirit of our antient 
Heroes reign in our modern ones: But this 


far from being literally true, is but a rheto- 
rical Flouriſh. 


em 


— — 


SECTION XVIII. 
The SECOND ARGUMENT, 


(1,) H E Idea of a God as much im- 

ports all Manner of Perfections, 
as that of a Whole includes Parts; but 
Parts are ſo the Eſſentials of a Whole, that 
there is no compleatly conceivin with- 
out them: Therefore, all Kind of Perfec- 
tions are in ſuch a Manner the Properties 
of God as not to be conceived without 
them; but real Exiſtence is a Perfection, as 
it is better be than not, and that without 
it a Thing is nothing: - Therefore God can't 
be conceived without it: But God is con- 
ceivable and conceived, elſe it would be 
wrong of his Enemies to deny what they 


don't 
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don't know; therefore, he muſt be con- 


”> conceived as really exiſtent ; But it is a re- 


ceived Maxim with the ableſt Philoſophers, 


that we may truly attribute to any Thing 
what is included in its clear and diſtinét 


Idea, or, which comes to the ſame, that, 
without which it can't be conceived; other- 
wiſe we could deny that the whole has Parts, 
that two and two make four, and doubt 
the Truth of the moſt averred Axioms ; 
therefore we may ſafely ſay, God is exi- 


ſent. 


(2.) This Argument is the more conclu- 
five as there has never been ſo Savage a Na- 
tion that has not had a practical Conviction 
of there being a God; witneſs the Man- 
ner of their conſtantly flying to him for Aſ- 


ſiſtance upon urgent Occaſions, and ſudden 


Frights, 


The weakeſt Atheiſt Wreich all Heav'n defies; 


But ſhrinks and ſhudders when the Thunder flies. 


and their warm Conteſts on. the Score of 
Religion are generally attended with more 
Rancour and Spleen than the moſt intereſting 
Quarrels of State, which denote to a De- 
monſtration their inward Perſuaſion of there 
being ſuch a Thing. It is true, that thro? 
the Perverſity of Nature, and Depravation 


of 
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of Manners, which deſerve the heavieſt 
Judgments, they had changed the Glory of 
the true God, ſome for the Likeneſs of cor- 
ruptible Man, others for Birds, four-footed 
Beaſts, Serpents, and other Things, Rom. 
i. 23. But this Diverſity only ſhews they 
did not agree as to the Identity of the Thing, 
{ that is the true God, which does not bin- 
der their having been unanimous with Re- 
oard to the indiſpenſible Neceſſity of there 
being ſuch. A Greenlander lives on Veni- 
ſon, we on Bread, the Indians on Rice, 
others on Roots, Herbs, Dates, and other 
Fruit: Their Alteration hes in determining 
which of theſe is properly the Staff of 
Life : But they agree to a Man as to the 
Neceſſity of ſome Kind of Food. The 
Venetians are for an ariſtocratical Form of 
Government, the Hollanders for a Democra- 
tical, the French for a Monarchical, the 
Engliſh for a mixed, &c, But they all allow 
that no State can ſubſiſt long without ſome 
Kind of Rule to go by. 

(3.) As to what ſome pretend to ſay, 
viz, that the Inhabitants of Brazil and 
Mexico before their Intercourſe with the 
Spaniards had no Notion at all of a Deity ; 
it is a meer Fiction: For how is it poſſible, 
that any one capable of Reflection, and 

— | con- 
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conſcious of his own Imperfections, as we 
muſt own thoſe Nations to have been, could 
lay any Claim to an Independency ? Which 
however muſt have been the Cale 
acknowledged no Kind of God whereof 
they depended : As there is no Medium be- 
twixt their being dependent and indepen- 
dent. It is true, the Idea they had of him 
might have been ſo confuſed, that they could 
not perhaps determine what or who he was 
but this docs not hinder the Reality of their 
Conviction that there was fuch a Thing, 
jet him be what he would, MNebuchodono- 
| for was very ſenſible that he had dreamt; 
but what it was, he could not for his Life 
recolle&t, until Baltazar informed him, 
Dan. ii. Other Eſſays will ſhew which of 
the contending Parties has hit beſt in its 
Choice of a God: I only pretend here that 
the general Run of Mankind conſpiring to 
aſſert his Exiſtence muſt form a moſt pow- 
erful Preſumption in its Favour, as the 
Sayirg is, there 1s no Smoke without Fire, 


(4.) The Atheiſt may object that to con- 
clude the Reality of a God from our inward 


Perſuaſion and Notions, would be as unfair an 
Inference as to pretend a Caſtle to be hover- 


ing in the Air from one of our Bedlamites 
fancying ſuch a Thing: If a Whimſey can't 


/ 


, if they 
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ſtay our Stomachs, nor fill our Purſes, how 
can it be ſuppoſed fertile enough to bring 
forth a God ? FR 

I muſt own the Mind never operates be- 
yond the Brain of him that thinks, and 
that its Ideas ſo little affect the Thing con- 
ceived that it is neither more nor leſs ſo for 
our imagining it to be ſuch. But this does 
not argue, that it is not an infallible Teſt ot 
Truth. The Touch- ſtone does not make 
Gold, yet it is one of the beſt Proofs we 
can have of its being genuine, Our Sight 
makes no Change in the Object ſeen; yet, 
we can't deny, without the Imputation of 
Pyrrhoniſm, the Reality of what we ſce. 
Wherefore, as no one can prefer, in Point 
of convictive Perſpicuity, the Teſtimony 
of our fallacious Senſes to that of Reaſon, 
the Organ of the Mind ; and that this tells 
us, Exiſtence is inſeparably connected with 
the Godhead, we muſt abide by its Ver- 
dict. Caſtles, indeed, we may poſſibly 
imagine in-the Air, but not ſo as neceſſarily 
to comprehend all poſſible Perfections, 
whereof one is real Exiſtence; fo that from 
our {imply imagining them we can't infer 
their Reality, which makes a wide Diffe- 
rence betwixt both Caſes. 


X 2 (865.) The 
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5.) The Atheiſt may inſiſt upon the 
Poſſibility of imagining even an eſſentially 
exiſting Caſile ; from whence however, its 
Reality can't be inferred : Therefore, will 
he conclude, nor that of a God from his 
Exiſtence-including Idea. 

J don't N to ſound the many unac- 
countable Whims of an alienated Mind; 
but that a Self-exiſting Caſtle, unleſs ſup- 
poſed unproduced, could be within the Com- 
paſs of a ſettled Imagination, is what can 
be plainly deduced from the firſt Argu— 
ment; ſo that a Conſequence drawn from 
its being meerly 1maginary in a Bedlamite 
againſt the Reality of what a Torrent of 
ound Intellects maintain of a Self-exiſti-g 
God, is as unfair, as to deny the Y/hole to 
be 1n Reality, bigger than one of its Parts, 
from its being the univerſal Senſe of all 
Mankind; becauſe ſome Brain ſick People 
may poſſibly groundleſly imagine a Part to 
be bigger than the Whole. Sure if a few 
Men are crazed, it can't be fairly inferred 
that all the World muſt be fo too! 

But, ſays he, how ſhall I know which 
Party is in the Wrong? A clear Idea, it is 
true, may poſſibly be the beſt Light, and 
ſureſt Standard we have of Truth, when we 
are ſure to have ſuch; but this is the very 

Thing 


_ deed, carry it by their. Numbers; but we 
muſt- not follow the Croud to do Evil, Ex. 
„„ Bape 

an Idea is of ſo abſtruſe a Nature, that 
there is no coming at the Knowledge on't 


but by the Declaration, or ſome other overt 
Act of him whoſe it is; it is but reaſonable, 


that, as in other obſcure Facts, a Majority 


of nonſuſpected Voices ſhould here fix the 


Verdict. I 

(6.) But is it not poſſible, ſays he, that 
this ſo univerſal Idea might have proceeded 
from the Prejudice of Education, or that 
the Children might have imbibed it from 
their Parents, as they were made believe, 


all over the civilized World, from the Bot- 


tom of Egypt, round Greece, to Hercules 
Pillars, that Jupiter, for Example, was en- 
dowed with divine Parts. | 


| ) 
Witneſs thou fir/t ! Thou greateſt Pow'r above ! 
All-good, All-wiſe, and All-ſurveying Jove. 


And if ſo, what Streſs can be laid on it for 
the Reality of what it repreſents ? 
I muſt own it is the moſt ſignal Inſtance 
of infatuating Prejudice Antiquity could 
produce, to have glorified and immortalized 
the Memory of Jupiter, after having de- 
25 X 3” + throned 
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Thing the Atheiſts diſpute : The Deiſts, in- 
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throned Saturn, his own Father: Where- 
as he could have ſet his Brethren at Liber - 
ty, and redreſſed all their Grievances, with- 
out uſurping the Crown; but let us ſee the 
Steps he has taken to eſtabliſh this F ame. 
Conſcious that Succeſs never fails of meet - 
2 with Applauſe, 
For when Succeſs a Congueror attends, 
Few aſk, if Fraud or Force attain'd bis Ends, 


eſpecially in the Eyes of a blind and reli- 
giouſly tranſported Mob, ſuch as were, with- 
out Exageration, three Fourths of the In- 
habitants of that vaſt Tra& of Land, he 
ſtuck at nothing that could facilitate the 
Execution of his helliſh Plot. Metis was 
applied to for his Skill, Art, Craft, and 
| Cunning, the Cyclops were employed to forge 
a Thunderbolt for himſelf, ro arm Pluto 
with a Helmet, Neptune with a trident, and 
the reſt of his Confederates, with one of- 
fenſive Weapon or other : And to be ſure, 
Proclamations of the moſt rigorous Treat- 
ment were iſſued out in Proportion againſt 
all Oppoſers and Gain- ſayers, their Eſtates, 
and other Favours conferred upon Time- 
ſervers, Se. It is no Wonder ſuch vio- 
lent Meaſu res as theſe ſhould have given the 
World a high Idea of the blackeſt Fates, 


or 
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or rather have forced People right or wrong, 
to proſtrate themſelves to the riſing Sun. 

But have any ſuch Means been ever made 
Uſe of to create or uphold in Men the Idea 
of a God? Where have any penal Laws 
been enacted for that Purpoſe ? Have the 
very Founders of Chriſtianity not declared 
their Averſion to any coercive Power with 
Relation to other diſſenting Sects? 1 Cor. 
v. 12. And yet this Idea is fo indelible, 
that, after every Body*s Eyes are ſufficient- 
ly open to ſee what an unnatural S Fup:- 
ter muſt have been, it remains invariably 
the ſame ; which ſhews it to be ingrafted m 
our Minds independent of Prejudice or any 
human Ways and Contrivances; and of 
Courſe that it is the beſt Teſt of Truth Na- 
ture can afford. 9 

(7.) The Atheiſt, not well knowing 
what to reply, employs all his Philoſophy 
to ſtrike at the very Root of this Idea, and 
make it out to be but a Fiction of the 
deiſtical Clan. God, fays he, is ſuppoſed 
to be an infinitely perfect Being: How then 
can any one pretend to have a lively Repre- 
ſentation or Image of him within himſelf ? 
I can comprehend a vaſt Space both of 
Time and Place; but it does not follow 
from thence that I have the /dea of an in- 


finite 
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finite Extenſion. I may have a Notion 
of a very ſubtle Part of Matter; but can't 
conclude that therefore I have the 1dea of a 
perfect Unity, or metaphyſically indiviſible 
Point: For how can any one ſay, he has 
the Idea of a Thing, without the Know- 
ledge of all its Appurtenances ? which no 


one can pretend to be within the Compaſs 


of a never ſo comprehenſive limited Mind, 
with Regard to a Thing ſuppoſed to be in- 
finite. 

But the Atheiſt muſt conſider, fb, That 
as the Mind comprehends huge Bodies, with- 
out arguing any Hugeneſs in herſelt ; ſo her 
Infinity can't be concluded from her having 
the Idea of an infinite Being. Secondly, That 
as the Mind may plainly ſee and be tho- 
roughly convinced, that every Whole is 


greater than one of its Parts, without enu- 


merating all the particular Wholes and 
Parts comprehended in this general Aſſer- 
tion, or that his Majeſty is ſoveraign Lord 
of England, Ireland, and. Scotland, without 
„being acquainted with every Foot of Ground 
in the three Kingdoms: So ſhe may clearly 
conceive an infinite Being, without coming 


a the Particulars compriſed therein, which 


8 two Scruples that ſtand in the 
Atheiſt's 


** 
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Atheiſt's Light, and ſerve here as Pretexts 
for denying the Idea of a God. 

(8.) But, ſays he, how came People by 
this Idea? For as the Cauſe and Effect 
muſt in ſome Shape be congenial, all the 
viſible World, falling very ſhort of being 
infinite, can bear no Proportion to ſo exalt- 
ed a Thing as the inſpiring the Idea of an 
infinite Being. It can't be ſaid that it is 
innate, that is, that Nature has engraved 
it in our Souls at the very Inſtant of their 
Being, that we bring it into the World, 
that it grows up with us, and becomes 
plain and legible in Proportion as the or- 
ganical Man ripens; for this over - delicate 
Kind of ſketching Plaſtick is too incompre- 
henſible to be inſiſted on. 

But the Atheiſt muſt ſhew what there is 
more extraordinary here than in a Grain of 
Muſtard, which, tho' the ſmalleſt of Seeds, 
and ſo ſmooth as not to have the leaſt ſen- 
ſible Impreſſion, inſenſibly ſhoots out into 
ſuch a buſhy Stalk, that in ſome Countries 
the Birds of the Ale neſtle therein, Mat. 
xiii. 32. Why then could this ideal Print 
not be very ſuperficial at firſt, and af- 
terwards gradually grow ſo deep as to be 
eaſily perceived by any one capable of Re- 
flection? Which is the only Method I can 

11 
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lee of explaining the univerſal Impreſſions 
of our ſelf-evident Maxims, which the 
Atheiſt himſelf muſt agree to. 

But laying aſide this primogenious Idea, 
and leaving every one the Purchaſe of his 
own; allowing beſides, that the Works of 
Nature bear no Proportion to any Kind of 
Infinity; yet this is no Reaſon why this 
Idea could not be deduced from them, 
Rom. i. 20. For the Mind is of ſuch a 
Frame, that the very Diſproportion often 
lays a Foundation for her Diſcoveries, ac- 
cording to the known Saying, Contra- 
ries are beſt known by their Contraries. 
Hence the moſt palpable Manner of com- 
ing at the Knowledge of an infinitely per- 

fect Being, I have ſhewn to be from the 
Imperfections and Inabilities of all limited 
Beings. But to remove all Ambiguity, and 
prevent any future Cavilling, on the Score 
of Infinity, it muſt be obſerved, that when 
I grant Man a clear and diftin& Idea of an 
infinitely perfect Being, I only conſider him 
as unproduced or ſelf exiſting, which primary 
eſſential Quality is, by the firſt Argument, 
obvious to every Body; but not as eternal, 
omnipreſent, omniſcient, omnipotent, &c. 
whoſe Ideas muſt be more abſtruſe; as I 
ſhall ſhew them elſewhere to be but ſecon- 

4 
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dary- Attributes flowing from the former, 
and deducible with Difficulty from thence. 
Thus is explained what is ſaid above, viz. 
That the Idea of a Thing comprehends all 
its Appendages, and Appurtenances, which is 
underſtood: either dearly or ob/eurely. The 
Idea of a Body diſtinctly implies three Di- 
menſions, Length, Breadth, and Depth ; 
but not Elaſticity, Condenſation, Rarefac- 
tion, Corruption, &c. which are only its 
ſecondary Properties. ; 
Thus I induſtriouſly evade the known 
Barbariſms of actual, potential, aliguote, 
and aliguant Parts of parate and diſparate 
Things, Sc. Which ſome p-t--f--gg—g 
School men run out into, to unravel the 
Nature of an Infinite, which they have re- 
duced to fo low an Ebb, asg to beſtow the 
ſacred Epithet upon the ſmalleſt Atom, 
meerly on Account of its being diviſible in 
inſinitum; not conſidering, that, even al- 
lowing this Diviſibility, whieh is not worth 
while Nr. here, it is not in the Multi- 
plicity of theſe eternally decreaſing Parts, 
but in a boundleſs Magnitude, or rather in 
Self- exiſtence, and Independency that an In- 
finite ſhould conſiſt, as in Propriety of 
Speech, it ought to exchude all Manner of 


Limits 


* 
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Limits not only with Regard to Diviſibi- 
lity, but all other Properties, 


* — — 


SECILION XE. 


The THRIRD ARGUMENT. 


(1.) IT is Prudence always to prefer what 

is beſt, and of two Evils to chuſe the 
leaſt. Who had not rather get an Annuity 
for Life than one Meal's Meat? Be ſet in 
the Pillory, than carried to Tyburn ? But 


that denies him ſtands a bad Chance; Hell- 
vils, ſo often inculcated in his written Word, 
muſt be his Fate for all Eternity: Whilſt 
he that acknowledges him and conforms to 
his Laws, 1s for ever to poſſeſs the bliſsful 
Joys of the angelical Choirs : But putting 
the Caſe, that there is no ſuch Thing as a 


niſhment have we to fear, or Reward are 
we to be fruſtrated of by admitting more 
„than excluding him? Therefore, a God is 


his Exiſtence be never clearly made out. 
This Argument, it is true, being but 

politically concluſive, does not preſs ſo hard, 
12 pru- 


in the Suppoſition that there is a God, he 


torments, in Company of Legions of De- 


God, what Riſque do we run? What Pu- 


at all Events to be allowed, even ſhould 


\ 
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prudential ones admit of a greater Latitude 
than our Demonſtrations. What ſome will 
call Parſimony and Frugality, others will have 
to be nothing elſe than the Effects of Nig- 
gardlineſs and ſordid Avarice, what they call 
Decorum or Decency 1s often but the Quint- 
eſſence of Vanity, and Wiſdom with them 
is often but Folly, 1 Cor. i. 20. Vet I find 
it ſo ſufficiently urgent, that, without the 
Charge of Unadviſedneſs, the Atheiſt wil! 
ſcarcely ſlip his Neck out of this, however 
wide, Collar, He takes a great deal of 
Pains for the Purpoſe, but can't effectuate 
IT. 

(2.) He frankly owns this Life bears no 
Proportion to what is reported of the Life to 
come. This is momentary, James iv. 15. 
its Enjoy ments are intermix'd with Sorrow, 
Prov. xiv. 13. It beſtows its Favours ſo 
partially, that we often ſee the Wicked proſ- 
per, Jer. xii. 1. and the Righteous oppreſſed, 
Hab. i. 13. its Threats and Tortures are 
not ſo formidable, but a little Reſolution can 
bear up againſt them, Mat. x. 28. Where- 
as we are told quite the contrary of the 
World to come. He pretends however, 
that there is an Allowance to be made for 
ready Money, that one Bird in the Hand is 
worth two in the R He has no Notion 

of 
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of damping the Gaieties of an already too 
ſhort, but real, Life, with the far-fetched 
Ingredient of a perhaps fabulous Futurity : 
Nor can't conceive how to alleviate our 
Grievances, correct their Tartneſs, or -pick 
up any Spirits upon ſo ruinous Expect- 
ances. 

But he muſt conſider, that, were this Man- 
ner of Reaſoning allowable, it would over- 
throw the moſt inviolable Maxims of In- 
duſtry, ſhake and ſubvert the very Funda- 
mentals of human QEconomy, theſe natu- 
ral Scions of Prudence, theſe Bleſſings of 
Families, and Supports of Governments, If 
all our Hopes were vain, and only what is 
preſent to prevail, a general Stagnation in 
Trade, and Neglect of all Manner of Bu- 
ſineſs would be the fatal Conſequence. Eve- 

Man would fit down to live by his Means, 
and then, like the Caterpillar, finiſh his 


Days with his Stores: For upon theſe Prin- 


ciples the Sailor ſhould not venture his All 
on a Bottom liable to ſink every Foot of the 


Voyage; the Tradeſman ſhould refuſe the 
Job before he had been paid, as he could 


not rely upon his Cuſtomer's precarious 
Word; the Huſbandman ſhould not ſow 
his Seed, miſtruſting the Reſurrection of 
* Ears of Corn from a putrified Grain, 

Jobn 
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Jolm vii. 24. In ſhort, we ſhould venture 
upon no Manner of Contract, as we can 
have but meer Hopes that-the Thing bar- 
gained for will anſwer our Expectation, 
Theſe Abſurdities, which every Body ſees 
to be the natural Reſult of the Atheiſts Re- 
ply, ſhocking as they are, appear leſs in- 


ſupportable than the Refuſal of forfeiting 


tranſitory Pleaſures for a Chance of ſome 
ſolid Felicity: For, far from giving any 


Contentment, theſe carry ſuch a Sting in 


the Tail as diſguſted the ſound Part of the 
very heathen Philoſophers, who knew no 
better Reward than the Complacency of 
ractiſing Virtue, and ſhunning Vice. 
hereas our commercial Effects have a 
remorſeleſs Uſefulneſs : So that all Tranſac- 
tions concerning them are like putting Mo- 
ney in a Lottery, whereas the venturing of 
earthly Tinſel-wear for Heaven is like tak- 
ing a Chance in it with a too tight Pair of 
Shoes, which had fo. pinched the Feet that 


in Prudence they muſt have been thrown 


away otherwiſe: Wherefore, the Impru- 
dence of the Atheiſt is by far more glareing 
than that of the ſluggiſh Servant, who, in- 
ſtead, of turning Stock-Jobber with his Ta- 
lent, had buried it in the Ground, Mat. 


XXV. 25. 
þ aff (3.) The 


— 


ö > 
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(3.) The Atheiſt, who ſeldom fails re- 
turning to the Charge, be he never ſo worſt- 
ed, erects, as it were, a Court of Conſci- 


ence to overthrow this Plea, where joining 


Iſſue with the Deiſt, he bitterly complains 
of his Attempt to make him a Bond- ſlave, 
by wreſting from him that Liberty, which 
he thinks his moſt valuable and undoubted 
Right, under Pretence of a Homage due, 
perhaps to a forged God. The Law, fays 
he, whoſe Knowledge our Gown-men af- 
fect to ſtile Prudence, in Latin, Furis-pru- 
dentia, holds as an unqueſtionable Maxim, 
that when one of the contending Parties is 
in Poſſeſſion of the Thing in Debate, he is 
to be favoured, and carry his Cauſe, pro- 
vided the Pretenfions on both Sides be in all 
other Reſpects parallel: Hence, if a Pro- 
ſtitute is paid her Hire down upon the Nail, 
it is irrecoverable, otherwiſe her Suit to re- 
cover it will be void, unleſs this Traffick 
be allowable, as it may poſſibly happen in 
ſome Countries. Item, if ſtolen Goods be 
ſold to different Perſons at the ſame Time, 
The they were delivered to ſtands the beſt 
Chance: Wherefore, it is grown into a 
Proverb, that Poſſeſſion is eleven Points of the 
Law. But with Regard to the Controver- 
ſy, touching the Being of a God, the 

Reaſons 
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Reaſons pro and con ſeem pretty much at 
Par; therefore it is juridically imprudent 
to diſpoſſeſs us of the Liberty every Body 
ought to enjoy of taking, under ſuch Un- 
certainties, either Side of the Alternative. 
Such Chicanery as this may be ſomewhat 
pardoned in an Atheiſt : No Quarter 1s to 
be expected from an openly declared Foe : 
But that ſome Boſom-Friends ſhould fur- 
niſh him with theſe Arms is quite inexcuſ- 
able. The Fact is however, ſo obvious, 
that an Attempt to conceal it would be 
vain. Our Caſuiſtry, theſe gloſſed-over 
Archives of the Deity, abounds with de- 
ciſive Canons deduced from this inexhau- 
ſtible Spring. The bare Opinion of a 
packed Set of Authors, impowering the 
Infringement of our moſt ſacred Laws wilt 
ground a Probability, which, be it never fo 
glimmering and ſlender, will afford a found 
Bottom to ſtand on, and ſafe Rule to go 
by. The ſimple Verdict bur of a few will 
counter-ballance the Bulk of the Scriptural 
Codes, in which perfect Equilibrium, as 
every Man is left in the full Poſſeſſion of 
his Liberty, ſo he has the Option of doing 
what he liſts. This is the problematick Speci- 
fick, that accomodates all however oppoſite, 
Taſtes, it changes our moſt capital Crimes 
into 
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in to ſo many cardinal V irtues, it renders the 
molt nauſeous Potion toothſome to the niceſt 
Palate. This Syſtem of Morals calculated 
by our indulgent Caſuiſts to qualify the 
Harſhneſs of our Laws, or rather to evade 
them quite, is as pertinently and more ex- 
cuſably employed by the Atheiſt to ſhut out 
the very Legiſlator, and the Imprudence of 
his Conduct, which I have made appear, 
could be ſooner apologized for than their 
Impiety. 

(4.) But to come to the Maxim on which 
is founded this out- of- the-Way Tenet, I 
muſt. own, it is reaſonable that he, who, 
over and above what his Antagoniſt alledges, 
has Poſſeaſion on his Side ſhould in the Eye 
of the Law be deemed the Proprietor : For 
when the Ballance is even as to their Titles 
to the letigious Thing's Property, the Poſ- 


ſeſſion muſt then weigh down the Scale it is 


known to be in: But is this the Caſe with 
the Moraliſts, whom the Atheiſt copies af- 
ter? If we ſuppoſe the Authority and Rea- 


ſons of ſome Writers to be of ſuch Weight 
as to make it doubtful, whether the Law 
be obligatory in certain Places, Times, or 


Circumſtances, can we be ſure in what Scale 
the Poſſeſſion ſtands then? Whether in that 
of Liberty or Duty? A lawful Injunction, 
and 
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and a Duty arriſing from thence, in the 
Subject to conform thereto, which is incom- 
patible with Liberty, are they not recipro- 
cal? Why therefore ſhould they not keep 
Pace with one.another? And conſequently 
if when the Law is - oblagatory the Duty is 
certain, and by the Rule of Contraries the 
Liberty laſt, and when the Law is of no 
Force, there is no Duty, and the Liberty 
is in its prime; ſo when it is doubtful, why 
ſhoukl the Duty and Liberty not be fo too? 
This is the Nature of Correlatives, that the 
Certainty or Ambiguity of the one neceſſa- 
rily | ts that of the other; as may be 
obſerved in the Relation the Father bears to 
the Child, the Huſband to the Wife, the 
- Maſter to the Man, Sc. where a Certainty 
or Doubt concerning the one will equally 
affect the other. 

(5. ) It is, indeed, quite different, with 
Regard to Lands, Tenements, and other 
corporeal Inheritances, for the better ſecur- 
ing of which to their proper Owners, this 
Maxim of the Law was chiefly invented: 
For here Poſſeſſion does not ſo hang on 
Property that they can't be found ſeparately: 
It is common for one Man to have the 
Property of a Thing, and for another to 
have uſurped the Poſſeſſion on't; for the 
Pro- 
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in to ſo many cardinal V irtues, it renders the 
moſt nauſeous Potion toothſome to the niceſt 
Palate. This Syſtem of Morals calculated 
by our indulgent Caſuiſts to. qualify the 
Harſhneſs of our Laws, or rather to evade 
them quite, is as pertinently and more ex- 
cuſably employed by the Atheiſt to ſhut out 
the very Legiſlator, and the Imprudence of 


his Conduct, which I have made appear, 


could be ſooner apologized for than their 
Impiety. 


(4. But to come to the Maxim on which 


is founded this out- of- the-Way Tenet, I 
muſt. own, it is reaſonable that he, who, 
over and above what his Antagoniſt alledges, 
has Poſſeſſion on his Side ſhould in the Eye 
of the Law be deemed the Proprietor: For 

when the Ballance is even as to their Titles 
to the letigious Thing's Property, the Poſ- 


ſeſſion muſt then weigh down the Scale it is 


known to be in: But is this the Caſe with 
the Moraliſts, whom the Atheiſt copies af- 
ter? If we ſuppoſe the Authority and Rea- 
ons of ſome Writers to be of ſuch Weight 
as to make it doubtful, whether the Law 
be obligatory in certain Places, Times, or 
Circumſtances, can we be ſure in what Scale 
the Poſſaſon ſtands then? Whether in that 
of Liberty or Duty? A lawful Injunction, 

| and 
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and a Duty arriſing from thence, in the 


Subject to conform thereto, which is incom- 


patible with Liberty, are they not recipro- 
cal? Why therefore ſhould they not keep 
Pace with one another? And conſequently 
if when the Law is oblagatory the Duty is 
certain, and by the Rule of Contraries the 
Liberty loſt, and when the Law is of no 
Force, there is no Duty, and the Liberty 
is in its prime; ſo when it is doubtful, why 
ſhoukl the Duty and Liberty not be ſo too? 
This is the Nature of Correlatives, that the 
Certainty or Ambiguity of the one neceſſa- 
rily imports that of the other; as may be 


obſerved in the Relation the Father bears to 


the Child, the Huſband to the Wife, the 
Maſter to the Man, Sc. where a Certainty 
or Doubt concerning the one will equally 
affect the other. 
(.) It is, indeed, quite different, with 
Regard to Lands, Tenements, and other 
corporeal 8 for the better ſecur- 
ing of which to their proper Owners, this 
Maxim of the Law was chiefly invented: 
* here Poſſeſſion does not ſo hang on 
roperty that they can't be found ſeparately : 
It is common for one Man to have the 
Property of a Thing, and for another to 


have uſurped the Poſſeſſion on't; for the 


Pro- 
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Property to be dubious whilſt the Poſſeſſion 
is certain, Sc. of which the Atheiſt him- 
ſelf gives ſome Inſtances in his Reply; ſo 
that the Parity does not hold : Wherefore, 
it ſeems queſtionleſs, that even had there 
been any Ambiguity in the Being of any 
Law, or even that of the Deity, which, for 
Argument Sake, I here grant the Atheiſt, 
the Poſſeſſion of our Liberty, would be like- 
wiſe ambiguous, and by Conſequence, the 
leſs hazardous Side, which I have ſhewn to be 
the admitting of him, ought in all Prudence 
to be taken. 

(6.) The Maxims of the Law don't al- 
ways ſquare with the Uprightneſs of a ten- 
der Conſcience : They are grounded on a 
preſumptive Suppoßtion of their Equity, 
which, when ſtanding in Competition with 
the Reality of their Injuſtice, as it often 
happens, is naturally ſuperceded. The Pro- 
perty of a Thing generally attending its 
Poſſeſſion made the Legiſlator lay down the 
Rule in Queſtion, ſo as to declare the 


forcible diſpoſſeſſing even of an Uſurper to be 


anwarrantable: Is this therefore, a Sanction 
for him who 1s conſcious of his Uſurpation 
to detain another Man's Property? If a 
Wife forfeits her Dower for making a falſe 
Step, is it juſt the Huſband, for having 


her 


/ 
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her Fortune in his Poſſe Non, ſhould fruſtrate 
her rightful Heirs on't, after having ſtood 
Pimp to her himſelf? The Exceptions there- 
fore, from theſe general Rules are ſo nu- 
merous, that, had it been poſſible to fore- 
ſee and inſert them, the Law would be- 
come monſtrouſly voluminous. The Artful- 
neſs of Man is grown to ſuch a Pitch, that 
he either makes a Hole in the beſt of Laws 
to creep out at, or ſtretches them ſo as to 
comprehend Caſes the Law-maker had ne- 
ver intended. This unavoidable Evil is leſt 
therefore to be remedied by the Sagacity of 
our Benchers, and every one's Prudence, 
which alone, if rightly conſulted, is ſuffici- 
ent to diſtinguiſh a Caſe in Law from one 
of Conſcience. \ 

(7.) The Atheiſt, ſtill unwilling to give 
up the Cauſe, ſtarts a freſh Difficulty : 
is no Imprudence, ſays he, in denyin e 
Being of him, who can and won't ſpeak 
when his All is at Stake: But this is God's 
Caſe; for as he is ſaid to be all -· potent, all- 
knowing, and whatever elſe you pleaſe, he 
could ſoon put a Stop to Atheiſm, which, 
he muſt be ſenſible, conſiderably over- runs 
the whole Earth: "Wherefore, if he does 
not appear or plainly ſhew by Woa- 
ders, that he is in Being, who _ 
˖ 


. 
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the Atheiſt for not believing ? I I had not 7 

come, ſpoke to them, and done Things that x 
none elſe had done, they would have no Sin, 
lays Chriſt himſelf, Fob xv. 22. So that we 
may rationally conclude, either that there 
is no God, or that by his long Silence he 
has forfeited his Right to our Acknowledg- 
ment. 

Tho* I have ſhewn that the common 
Operations of Nature (where the Difference 
lies betwixt God and Chriſt, who ſtood in 
need of Miracles to give a Sanction to his 
extroardinary Miſſion) are ſelf-ſufficient to 
evince the Being of a God, ſo as to make 

a ſimple Doubt: concerning it injuſtifiable, 

and conſequently, that extraordinary Do- 
Ings, palpable Proofs, and occular Demon- 
ſtrations are not at all neceſſary: for that 
Purpoſe; yet as he inſiſts upon the latter, I 
will be condeſcending; enough to ſhew that 
he has been hitherto: indulged as many of 
them as he could reaſonably expect. 

(8.) But it is a ſeaſonable Remark to be 

made by the bye, that here the Atheiſt 
Shas artfully two Strings to his Bow: For 
miſtruſting, the: Forbearance of a God to be a 
ſufficient Proof of his Non-exiſtence 3 as he 
may poſſibly wait a proper Time to be re- 
venged of us, and laugh at his Enemies in 


his 
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his Turn, Pſal. ii. 4. and conſequently ap- 
prehending his Attempt to make him out 
but a Bug-bear upon ſuch Ground, to prove 
unſucceſsful, he cloſes with the Deiſt, who 
pleads Preſcription, which ſuppoſes the Ex- 
iſtence of him whom it runs againſt; in Or- 
der, at leaſt to exclude him from overſeei 
our Affairs, which I always thought to be 
the only and joint Intereſt of both, 

To return to the Point, our Hiſtories ſa- 
cred and prophane give an Account of a 
Deluge, which laid the whole Earth under 
Water, of the VVaelites croſſing the Red- 
Sea dry-ſhod, of the reſuſcitating of the 
Dead, the inſtantaneous curing of Sick, the 
reſtoring the Lame, Dumb, Deaf, and Blind, 
to their proper Faculties, of the foretelling 
Things to come, the accompliſhing them 
accordingly, Sc. which, as they invert or 
tranſcend the natural Courſe of "Things, 
muſt indiſputably be the moſt glaring 
Tracks of an unbounded Soveraignty, and, 
tho? mute, are clearer Proofs of the Deity 
than any Evidence Speech can utter. 

I know ſome deny theſe Wonders ever 
to have happened: But with what Juſtice 
they can pretend to deftroy all hiſtorical 
Credit, by cavilling the Scriptures, the moſt 
averred of any yet known, will be looked 

into 
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into elſewhere. Others, admitting the Rea- | 


lity of ſome, turn them into Ridicule, look 
upon them as ſo many Cheats, aſcribe them 
to the Contrivances of ſome Handicrafr, or 
compare them to the Preſtiges of Demons 


and bad Geniuſſes, which is like pretending 


Brutes to be indued with Reaſon, from 
ſome equivocal Signs on't that appear in 
them. 


Some modern Chronologers, admit- 


ting the Authentickneſs of thoſe Miracles 
that preceded, or were wrought in the Begin- 


ning of the Chriſtian Ara, pretend that they 
have entirely ceaſed almoſt ever ſince: But 


ſuppoſing theſe Analiſts liable to no Ana- 
chroniſms, and that, to ſeek for a true Mi- 
racle amongſt thoſe that were publiſhed ſince 

that Time, would be like loo king for Wool 


upon a Goat: Sure they won't infer from 


thence that God has relinquiſhed the Steer- 
gage of the World, ſent the Veſſel adrift, 
and left the Crew to ſhift for themſelves, 
much leſs that he has ceaſed being: For to 
pretend this World remains afloat without 


the Help of an, at leaſt, inviſibly operating 
Tod, would be as ſhocking to common 


Senſe, as to believe a Clock to be without 
either Weight or Spring. The Genius of 
an Artiſt ſhines, indeed, in his new Con- 

trivances, 
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—trivances, but it does not follow he is idle, 
much leſs that he is not in Being, when he 
executes no extraordinary Schemes: So that 
the Plan of crying down Miracles, for ought 
I ſee, can ſerve no other End than to re- 
. preſs the Audacity of thoſe, who, for ſome 
finiſter) Purpoſes, would put God at the 
Bottom of ſome deluſory Arts, in which, 
conſiſtently with his Integrity, he could have 
no Hand. 
(A0. ) Tho?, out of Complaiſance, I have _ 
allowed Miracles to be neceſſary, I did not 


mean they ſhould be made in all Times and | 


Places, and in Preſence of all Ranks of 
People. The Rod is a neceſſary Means for 
breaking the Stubbornneſs of a Child, and 
making the Truant a Proficient in Learn- 
ing; but too much on't hardens and ſtu- 
pifies him: Miracles therefore loſe f 
their convictive Virtue, in Proportion as they 


become common: Familiarity breeds Con- 


tempt. A Perſon that is lightly diffident 
of another's Veracity will be ſoon brought 
to diſtruſt his own Senſes. Anarchy and 
Confuſion are the fatal Effects of diſbeliev- 
ing what we had not ſeen, A regular Go- 
vernment always ſelects a few to intimate its 
Intentions to the Multitude. This is the 
CEconomy we * has conſtantly ob- 


ſerved 


. 
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; ſerved from the Beginning in the Manage- 
ment of his Diſpenſations; the Jetes had 


their Pontiffs, the Indians their Brachmans, he 
we- our Druids, others their Sybils, our a 
Kings confeſs they hold their Crown from 0 
God: The Biſhop. of Rome ſtiles himſelf 72 
Vicarius Fits Dei, the Vicar” ef the Sen of 2 
Cod, and it is reported of Paulus Quintus, 1 
that carrying it higher, he affumed the 2 


Title of Vice Deus, God by Proxy; but 
with what Juſtice will be enquired into in 
an Eſſay on Antichriſt, and the Number of 
the Beaſt, Apoc. xiii. 18. All theſe ſet up 
for Guardians of God's Laws, Interpreters 
of his Will, Depoſitaries of his Anecdotes, 
j and living Witneſſes of his Wonders; and 
accordingly iſſue out their diftatorial and 
didactical Mandates, which the Croud re- 
ceives/ with ſuch Submiſſion, as if God had 
4 appeared in Perſon. If the Atheiſt won't 
take Pattern by this, I ſcarcely believe he 
would be wrought upon either by Mirgctey 
or Apparitions, air xvi. 1 
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"SECTION. XX. 
"The FounTh ARGUMENT. 


6. 1 * is a general Obſervation that 

Atheiſm is 3 with Prophane- 

nels and Immorality; whereas the Know- 

letige and Fear-of a Deity are found by Ex- 
Perience to be the Springs of Piety or Sub- 

miſſion to our Leaders, of ſecial Virtues, or 

Charity towards our Equals, and of H7/- 

dom, or Duty to ourſelves, in which three 
Points ate confeſſediy abridged the Happi- 
neſs o Man; but it is not conſonant 
to Reaſon, which requires the Effect to 
proceed from a ſimilar Cauſe, that there 
ſhould be ſuch a Contraſt in the Nature of 
Things, as that Truth : ſhould be the Bane 
of Mankind, and Impoſture its -Blefling : 
Therefore, Atheiſm muſt be the Oheat, and 

the Being of a God a Truth of everflowing 

Felicity. I can't expect the Atheiſt will 
freely agree to the major or finſt Propoſition 
of this Argument, 'Fleſh and Blood ſeldom 

brook a Charge, be it never ſo well ſup- 
ported, when it renders us obnoxious to the 

publick Odium; this Invective has imbit- 

tered him to ſuch a Degree that he ſwears 
Vengeance, and reſolves at all Events, to 


2 2 make 
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make Repriſals. What have theſe pretended thi 
Zelots to boaſt of ? Says he, the Difference m 
betwixt both Syſtems is, that ours is a De- 
mocratical, or popular Government, where- Eo 
as the inveſting a God with full Power v 
"nes theirs a Monarchical one, which does 1 
not quality them ſo to engroſs to themſelves { 
all the Virtues, as to leave us neither Ju- | 
ſtice, Sobriety, Chaſtity, Honeſty, nor the 
leaſt Sparkle of Humanity: Is it juſt we 
ſhould lie under this ſlanderous Aſperſion, 
becauſe forſooth they will have it ſo? For 
my Part, continues he, I have been an 
Atheiſt ſince 1 arrived at the Tears of Diſ- 
cretion, and challenge either Few or Chri- 
ſtian of whatſoever Denomination, to have 
lived up to a more ſtrict Obſervance of the 
ſeven laſt of their ten Commandments, the 
Epitome of all Morality, than I have done 
in that Time; nay, I have often heard the 
Chriſtians themſelves; thoſe eminent Ad- 
mirers of the Deity, cry Shame at their 
Fellow-believers, for having been 1 1 
„ by Turks, Pagans, and other, as they 
pleaſed to call them, Inſidels, in Pile of 
common Juſtice from Man to Man: Why 
therefore, could it nat be fairly inferred, 
| that the more rb we are to a God, Fond 
4 13-22 0008 
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the leſs religious we are with Regard to our 
moral Duties, A Wend 5 
(2.) I ſhould be very ſorry to brand the 
_ Atheiſt, however deteſtible in other Reſpects, 
with any Infamy 1 was not pretty ſenſible he 
richly deſerved, I would make as ſtrict a Con- 
ſcience of not giving the Devil his Due, as 
robbing a Saint of his Right. Charity well 
placed makes no Diſtinction of Perſons, 
Mat. v. 45. As I have in the Beginning of 
the Argument appealed to Experience for 
making out the Charge, I leave it to thoſe, 
who at any Time have familiarly converſed 
with a profeſſed Atheiſt, to declare, if he 
is not often heard to make a Jeſt of ſome 
of our moral Duties, which is the beſt 
Means of clearing up Facts of this Nature. 
It is true, the Atheiſt finding himſelf un- 
equal to make head againſt the formidable 
Number of Deiſts, may make a Shew of 
Piety, which alone, without any further 
Conceſſions of his regular Life and Exem- 
plarity, is ſufficient to put the looſe Chri- 
{tian to the Bluſh : But that this is to ſave 
the Appearances, to lull us aſleep, whilſt 
he under Hand. ſtrengthens his Party, in 
Order to ſtrike a bold Stroke at the Root 
of all Godlineſs, is to me pretty clear: But 
that it ſhould not be taken upon my Word, 
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I Will endeavour to make it appear, that the 
Subverſion of Manners is the Tendency of 
Atheæiſtical Principles, and of | Courſe that 
the Building of Tacentiouſne's upon the 
Ruins ol Virtue is the main Deſign of the 
Atheiſt. 

(3. A Gohewnöt; who, inſtead of ſound 
and FO bodied Men, appoints the Cripples, 
Blind, Lame, and other Invalides of the 

Army, to land Centinels for the Guard of 
a diſmantled Fort againſt the Incurſions of 
the fcovting Parties of an approaching Ene- 
my, would in a Court- martial be juſtly con 
demned as a Traitor to his Country. An 
Engineer, who inftead of a ſolid and well- 
cemented Dike, orders a Sandy Mole to be 
erected againſt the roaring Billows of the 
Foaming Brine, threatening to overſpread all 
the flat Country, would ſhare the fame Fate 
from any Jury of ſtanch Patriots. What 

then muſt we think of the Atheiſt, who to 
preclude the boiſterous Irruptions of our 
unruly Paſſions, thoſe known Sources of all 
„ Iniquity, lays afide that inſurmountable Bul- 
wark, the brandiſhed Sword of an incenſed 
and aver ging God, to fence us in but with 
the Checks of a too ſeared and callous Con- 

Icience, which, like our Quick ſands per- 
petually Huctuate, ſnift Place, nay, and of- 

ten 
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ten quite diſappear : What more favourabie 
Sentence can he expect to be paſted upon 
him, I ſay, than that under Fretence of be- 
ing an avowed Enemy to Lewdneſs, he 4 | 
its ſecret Abetter. 44 
(4.) Let Nature, that Atheiſtical Stang- 
ard, be never ſo clear- ſighted, let it 
all Oceaſions be accute enough to ſplit the 
Difference betwixt Virtue and Vice, even 
ſo, as infallibly to point out what is to be 


5 

5 
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avoided, and what obſerved, which I ſhall + 


examine into in an Eſſay on Deiſm, 
would it be the leſs ſo for the Fellowſhip 
of a God? Would his Confederacy: degrade 
it? A good Office coming from-what Quar- 
ter ſoever, is never diſagreeable, When it is 
offered for the Purſuit of a Cauſe eſpouſed 
with Earneſtneſs, eſpecially if it can be of 
no Diſſervice. An Embaſſy coming from 
the inacceſſible Deſerts of Africa to ſolicit 
the Alliance of - our invincible Monarch, 
would not be unacceptable, tho? he ſhould 
never dream of cartying his Arms into that 
Country, or recciving any Aſſiſtance from 
thoſe Savages towards the Conqueſts he me- 
ditates in Europe. So that the Atheiſt's 
rejecting the Confederacy of a God to com- 
bat Vice in Conjunction with Nature, is as 
much as to ſay, that he would not be ſorry 


to 
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. 6 5 9 
* fee Vice victorious, that his Warfare againſt - 


it is but a Juggle, and conſequently, that 


as Vice is the natural Offspring of Atheiſm 


this muſt be a meer Impoſture. 

(5.) If the Atheiſt could indeed make it 
out cleverly, that his Diſſoluteneſs does not 
proceed from Principle, but from the Frail- 

ty or Perverſeneſs of his own corrupt Na- 
ture; I own, there would be as little Room 
to impeach his Tenets from his Morals, as 
the phariſaical Dictates from their Male- 
practices, Mat. xxiii. 3. But I fancy the 
Innuendos given above will prove to be ſo 
many inſuperable Bars in his Way, towards 
effecting this: It is not therefore, ſimply 
from the Loòſeneſs of his Manners, but from 
his uncontrouled Licentiouſneſs, that I here 
conclude the Impoſture of Athgiſm. For 
as the real Principle of his Immorality, 
> whence all the Deformity is derived, can 


be various (it may as well be Senſuality, Am- 


bition, Pride, &c. as the Want of a true 

-- Senſe of its Irregularity) who can venture to 
_ - Jay, that his Atheiſtical Tenets ſuggeſt it, 
unleſs their natural Tendency be ſhewn to be 
- fuch? But before I conclude, I would ob- 
ſerve, that. tho' a barely virtuous or · vici- 
ous Courſe of Life makes no thoroughly 

- » convincing Proof, P. u. XXVII. Yet, 2 
$ 


! 
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leſs infeebled by other Conſiderations, it 
forms a moſt violent Preſumption of ſound 
or tainted Principles, Mat. vii. 20. which 
has made Pope, by a Liberty familiar to 
the very Sacred Pen/-men, Mat. xii. 32. 
make the following Stretch: 


For Modes of Faith let graceleſi Zelots fight, 
His can't be wrong, whoſe Life is in the right, 


Which has laid him open to the low Criti- 
ciſms of ſome Witlings, by whom, as he 
himſelf- obſerves, 


Much was believed but little underſtood, 
Aud to be dull was conſiru'd to be good. 
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